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This volnine is, to some extent, a continuation of the 

la 

author’s autobiography, entitled, “The Magic Staff.’’ 
But, chiefly, it contains a fflithful record of expe¬ 
riences which, it is believed, are far more representative 
than exceptional. Tlie exceptions occur in that pri¬ 
vate realm where the individual differs, as each has an 
undoubted constitutional right to differ, from every 
other. 

A new collection of living Gospels, revised and 

•S' 

corrected, and compared with the originals, is herein 
presented t^the world. 

The alternations of faith and skepticism, of lights and 
shades, of heaven and hades, of joys and sorrows, are 
familiar to the human mind. The causes of these 
mental states are considered. 

May the Arabula be unfolded in the heart of every 
reader. 

• A. J. •!>. 

New Tore, Noo. 4, 1867. 
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THE ARABULA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THK TAMEnAItION. 

On, the heartless contradictions in human nature I 
Man, in his present state, is only a tamed savage. His 
best development of civilization rests upon a broad and 
ever-enlarging basis of brute instincts and savage attri¬ 
butes. All his monumental labors for the world’s 
advancement are mixed with the unsubdued and *un- 
disgiiise<i j^roponsities of selfishness. Civil society is 
but an entangling medley of antagonistic self-interests 
and i nimoral expedients. ' , 

Therefore no man is happy. Selfishness, the primal 
instinct, drives happiness out of the teftiple. The 
perplexities and contradictions of selfishness generate 
excessive laws in the tyrannical intellect. O, the de-ath- 
less anguish of the wounds inflicted by man^s struggling 
l>a3sion for wealth and power ! His blunders and blind¬ 
ness are forgiven; but his lynx-eyed, self-justifying, 
willful intellect, which would crush millions to gain 
power and wealth, is anathematized and forever ex¬ 
cluded from heaven. 

And what is man^s knowledge ? Who believes that 
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H Is wise! The millions walk in the false and hollow 
thoroughfares of ^norance and priest-supported super- 
stitionB. Mammon-serving myrmidons crowd upon the 
paths of seliish knowledge. Ignorance first builds light- 
excluding palaces, and then dedicates them to the mys¬ 
teries of an impracticable religion. And man, in the 
])lenitude of his shameless inconsistencies, prides him¬ 
self upon his devotion to mystery. With commanding 
dignity, he styles his religious mystery, “Knowledge 
of God’s Will.” Wherefore, in the boundlessness of 
his ignorance, he assum^the possession of rare intelli¬ 
gence. The slanting rays of science, a sun that has not 
yet risen, he applauds as the full blaze of absolute trath. 

Moralists disappoint their intimate acquaintances. 
Their virtues are best seen in the shrouding profundi¬ 
ties and hair splitting distinctions they exhibit in tlie 
science of morals. They exhaust themselves in preach¬ 
ing and expounding the laws of virtue; they consign 
the duty of practicing morality to the uneducated mul¬ 
titude. The profuiindest theorist in morals is impelled, 
by an ever-increasing tendency, to transgress, in daily 
dealings, his fundamental maxims of justice, truth, and 
virtue. Thd primal -instinct of selfishness surmounts 
and crushes the holiest proclamations of eternal truth. 

The contradictions of human nature cover the earth 
with a blighting, desolating darkness. A man who 
preaches the precepts of peace is not often a comfort to 
his family. His wife is a great skeptic in his theory. 
Her eye is upon the manifestations of the eloquent 
expounder’s Hfe. Peace-laden principles flow out from 
hiB^ord-skilled tongue, and the tender glances of pure 
and undefiled religion fall from his heaven-lifted eyes; 
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3’ot his family, sailing in tbe weatlier>beaten bark of a 
selfisli society, compounded of conflicijng interests, long¬ 
ing for love to direct the helm, can remember the trials 
and wounds of fierce wars at the fireside. 

If you want Justice, do you appeal to robed and 
ermined power in the State? If you seek Religion, do 
you adopt as final the magnificent mummeries and 
cabalistic ceremonies of the Established Church I If you 
seek consistency, do you take as its embodiment the man 
of civilization; only a tamed savage, with positive 
selfish instincts, and the profi^ndest intellectual disre¬ 
gard of others’ rights and liberties ? 

Crucify the redeemers of the world; put them through 
nameless miseries; banish the reformers into intermi¬ 
nable mountains of frost, desolation, and sorrow; kindle 
the fagots of wrath about the pioneers of infinite bene¬ 
fits ; condemn to dungeons the brave heroes who have 
resisted the organized selfishness of powerful govern¬ 
ments ; starve the saviors of slaves, who have, during a 
sad lifetime, toiled without reward, under the blistering 
lash of crime-promoting task-masters; turn deafened 
ears to the sighs of fallen women, who have, under the 
magnetic touch and bewildering persuasions of hypocriti¬ 
cal love, erred within the burning passion of some self- 
gxutifying human savage; cover, with inextinguishable 
contumely and misrepresentations, the fearless teacher, 
who would overthrow the world’s errors in religion, 
bring a rational conception of God, and initiate princi¬ 
ples of higher degrees of existence. O, intelligeat, sel¬ 
fish, tyrannical, savage, contradictory man! What i^all 
increase your capacities for consistent, benevolent, mag¬ 
nanimous living ? 
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Most vulnerable is lie who mahes boast of his high 

impregnability, man is more cowardly than he 

who prides liimself upon his valor. The immeasurable 

fool is self-sustained with the sweet consciousness of 

being the wisest man in town. The richest merchant 

in the city cannot afford the luxuries common in the 

household of his chief clerks. The inimitable comedian, 

* 

whose simplest speech and gesture convulse with merri¬ 
ment an audience of two thousand intelligent people, is 
* the epitome of inddjiendent and incurable melancholy. 
The infinitely happy lad^^ whose street habiliments and 
evening-party deportment are unapproachably perfect, 
carries a heart well-nigh bursting with wounds and 
disappointments. The honest citizen is unjustly living 
upon heavy profits filched from the daily toil of hope¬ 
less men and women. The virtuous trader gratifies his 
savage rapacity by overpassing the boundaries of justice 
in every bargain with less keen, but really honest men. 
The pious prQacher, whose voice is for the extermina¬ 
tion of sin and every other form of evil, is profane when 
anathematizing the enemies of his .creed. The politi¬ 
cian is the faithful servant of the State so long as the 
emoluments and accruing fame are commensurate "with 
his magnanimous selQslincss. The physician’s interests 
arc inseparably allied with the pecuniary liealth of his 
patients. The family of a professional philanthropist is 
most threatened with visitations of poverty and inliuman 
»neglect. An eloquent champion of the equal self- 
ownership and political rights of women, was a tyrant 
at home, tramjding upon the personal liberties of his 
resistless w'ife, and giving his sons an education superior 
to his daughters. 
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O, the contradictions of htlman nature! Might is 
mistaken for right; brute force is mide to do the work 
of love; folly is substituted for the hints of wisdom; 
hypocrisy is more fashionable than innocent virtue; 
whited sepulchers attract thousands of worshipers, who 
habitually neglect the temple of the spirit; wealthy 
vice is more courted and sustained than poor virtue^ a 
bold robbery is sparingly punished, while the half¬ 
fan n shed outcast is imprisoned fpr pfitty larceny* A 
I razy actor is murderously executed for a single a§sa&# 
sination, while an intelligent plotter of a nation’s destruc¬ 
tion, in whose war-prisons loyal soldiers are dying inch 
by inch, with the unutterable pangs of hunger, and 
with the nameless agonies of disease, is granted the 
freedom of the world ; while the rich are growing richer, 
in the very heart of a so-called Christian civilization, the 
I>oor are becoming poorer; and crime and misery pre¬ 
vail where peaceful industry and progressive happiness 
might exist. 

1 * 
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, CHAPTER II. 

BEFLBOnOKS.. 

* 

Inquietude pervaded my thoughts—^feelings freighted 
with concernment, not for myself—a holy seriousness 
•fulh of prayer, to learn the causes of man’s univei^al 
sellishiiess. 

If 

Is selfishness a fundamental principle of human na¬ 
ture I Is the foundation of man’s mind composed of 
in curably self-seeking and savage instincts ? Thb bloody 
wars—do tjiey originate in princij»les of war in human 
nature, or do these cruelties crop out of conditions and 
circumstances ? Does man err only; or, as some affirm, 
does ho sill ? He acquires knowledge through reflec¬ 
tion and experience; but why does he employ his 
knowledge to accomplish bis selfish ends ? If the selfish 
instinct is the basic law in man’s mental constitution, 
can the "originator of such a crude afid cruel constitu¬ 
tion be revered as a power of perfect wisdom and perfect 
goodness ? What are called man’s innocent and rational 
amusements ? Such as baiting *the hook and jerking 
^from flieir native element the beautiful fish; or hunting 
to death the afifrighted hare; starting savage dogs alter 
the foxes; slaughtering the graceliil and harmless deer; 
shooting the siiiging robins and the playful squirrels; 

^ running horses until the innocent animala dro|> dead; 
or brutal men fighting with each other like goaded 
beasts; or men of this breed training dogs and cocks to 
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enter tlie ring and to fight until one or the other dies, 
applauding meanwhile with howlings and profanities 
too fierce and maddening to be repeated. ♦ ' 

Distressing and disgusting as all this is, yet the depth 
of man’s brutality is not reached until he tramples upon 
Voman; when, takii% diabolical advantage of her weak¬ 
ness and timidity, he bends and breaks he^ upon the 
wheel of his ungovernable lust. Ko theorizing or ^i- 
losophizing can mitigate the unutterable treachery of 
such a man. He covers his nature with the corrupting 
♦blight of an unpardonable sin. The beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air are spotless angels compared 
with hini. 

Man’s injustice to children, too, is unspeakably de¬ 
testable. They are born from the unseen world of 
causes, ai*e gentle as evening music, bringing into em¬ 
bodied life the infinite possibilities of deathless exist¬ 
ence ; but selfish man treats them as interlopers and 
unwelcome servants, whips them instead of reasoning 
with their intuitions, stifles their sobs with his fist, and 
fills the heaven-life of the little angel with lamentations 
too sad for the i<i^g-sufrering heart of woman tp bear. 

Are these accumulating evidences of^man’s inborn 
sdfishness insurmountable 3 Can you give any relief to 
your doubts ? The construction and capabilities'of his 
mind—its immense breadth, its grasp of thought, its 
intellectual abiHties to meditate, plot, elude, attack, 
retreat,*countermarch, counterfeit, decoy, capture, im¬ 
prison, assassinate, burn, rob, murder, and end in sui-*^ 
cide; all this, taken together, apparently gives an over¬ 
mastering weight of evidence deplorably against the 
redemptibillty of human natm'e. * 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE FSATEB. 

<P ^ ^ 

With thoughts aTi4 feelings oYerwhelmed and inter- 
tangled by the foregoing reflections, and fatigued with 
waiting for responses to interrogatories so earnestly put, 
I entered the secret closet of the moce interior, and 
pfayed— 

Heavenly Father I Hear, I beseech thee,*the spirit 
of the words I would breathe in thine ear. 

“ O, Fount of Eternal Good I Lift from before mine 
eyes the vail of mysteriousness, which shuts out of my 
understanding the lig/it, by which I would behold, 
divested of errors and uncertainties, the unbroken bene¬ 
ficence of thy government. 

“ Spirit of Infinite Truth! O, breathe upon my mouth 
once more, and aid my tongue to utterance; inspire 
my bosom with the myriad tendencieSk>f wisdom; make 
my blood instinct with thy universal laws; and impart, 
O, I pray thee, to my brain the balance whereby truth 
can be w^hed as by the hand of Justice; and tc^ iny 
heart, whose chambers are filled with thy love, an 
insight that shall discern thee at all times and in' all 
things, 

“ Father of All! O, let me fearlessly approach thee, 
as a son would in reverential love draw nigh unto“ his 
e^hly parent, and ask for divine light and unselfish 
knowledge^ Humbly I would ask— Is*the tiniverse 
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perfect in thy Biyht f Was the universe any less per¬ 
fect millions of centuries ago? Will it be^any more 
, perfect millions of years hence ? Answer, I beseech 
vthee, O, Fountain of Knowledge! Didst thou fore¬ 
know all things from the beginning ? And before thou 
iilledst the world with forms and animation, didst thou 

«r ' 

foresee t]|e selfishness of mankind ? • Didst thou make 
man to follow the impulsions of passion—to gro’v^ in 
intelligence and in experience, and to profit by both in 
devising ways and means to overreach and cruelly to 
iratople upon the rights of his fellows ? 

“ Keveal thy Truth, O, Eternal Source of All things! 
Enlighten man’s reason with thy reason! Give of 
tliine abundance. Shine like a sun of everlasting right- 
consness. Let, O, let mine eyes behold the consi^ency 
of thine attributes. Make me to see how perfect Love 
could consent to fill the world with suffering; how per¬ 
fect Goodness could originate a being so savage and 
selfish as man; howWisdom could have justi¬ 
fied itself in constructing a nature apparently so imper¬ 
fect as man’s; how perfect Justice could institute a 
fixed govemmenf in which the strong is permitted to 
crush the weak; how perfect Truth could ever be tri¬ 
umphant in a uniferse where hypocrisy is fashionable, 
jind false professions succeed on every hand; and finally, 
I pray, O, Father* of All I to comprehend how perfect 
•Povjer can exist in thy nature, and, with thine other 
perfect attributes, suffer to be perpetuated, year after 
year and age after age, the innumerable gvils a^i^d mis¬ 
eries which afflict the liutnan race. 

** 0, help me to bear my part of life’s work. Strengthen 
my heart with increasing love tow’ard earth’s wretched 
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jnillions. Gai£ to my side the feet of some angel mind, 
so that I may be taught the lessons of infinite truth. 
Help all who struggle into the light; and blesfi^ with 
the fullness of an everlasting blessing, all thy children 
everywhere.” ^ 
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CIIAPTEE IV. 

LIGHT IN DAHKNESS. 

Many days and nights have I waited, overshadowed 
and.darkened in spirit—waiting fur some-response to 
my ])rayer. I look w^ith dismay on the dense and 
stifling atmosphere pervading the wretched and sutfer- 
ing world of human nature. I behold the dark breJth- 
ings of universal selflbhness—poisoning the very air 
with evil emanations—blinding, polluling, degrading, 
and filling with torment and consuming anxietv all 
human hearts. 

The gates of wealth are closed against the popr and 
desolate. Sin and error walk abroad band in hand. 
They enter the temples of religion, and worship openly 
the crafty supporters of Bupei*stition. Ignorance, selfish- 
ness, grossness, inatcriaHsin, sensuality—the evil spirits 
of civilization, dressed in the bright livery of wealth and 
fashion—reside like princely demons in every human 
habitation. Dwarfed and deformed, and burdened with 
the mournful consciousness of living unworthily, appear 
the people of every clime and country. 

* My inmost lieart, I feared, w’as^ with £ts latent ener¬ 
gies and fond affections, rapidly withdrawing its sensi¬ 
bilities from mankind. For days did this heavy .weight 
rest upon my mind. What a mournful gloom I I began 
to imagine tliat every person meditated mischief to pro¬ 
mote selflsh ends. It seemed to me that craftiness and 
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^ovei'-teachitig keeitness of pereop^on W'ere tiie diltf 
cliaracteristics of tny fellow-mett. I felt misenibly hope¬ 
less I The world was so crowded with sin, error, dis¬ 
ease, wretchedness. Hell was not so bad, all! 
The saving ordinances^ and fiery doctrines of the most 
fanatical adherents of orthodoxy seemed less ofiensive. 
Withdllt a shudder, I cried “ fire I” “ fire 1”—^the fire 
which burns as an oven—-the burning hell of God’s 
consuming vengeance—^not too hot a fate for the l^joasts 
and brutes and demons that make up the human race. 

At length, after so long a night, blacker than Egyp- 
ti& darkness, a grayish morning light streamed ipto 
my sdtirs wilderness. For days and days I had but 
feeble and shadowy gleams froni truth’s altar-fires. 
There was no depth, no breadth, no vitality to my 
thoughts. A miserable irresolution, an uncontrollable 
chaos, a feeling of vague foolishness, and a dreary faith¬ 
lessness, not to say worthlessness, pervaded and pos¬ 
sessed my entire consciousness. Wails of grief, sugges¬ 
tions of indescribable despair,'indifierence toward my 
dearest friends, an irresistible impulse to fret and quar¬ 
rel with my circumstances—^these, and unnumbered 
other psychological states and temptations, accompanied 
the approach oflight. 

My prayer was still unanswered. But “ the answer 
loiU surdy come I will possess my soul in patience. 
A mysterious preschce, like a divine and immortH 
essence, floats in upon the whispering air. Surround¬ 
ing forms and familiar objects seem more interesting. 
Trees and shrubs in the garden, little flowering vines 
|^;the window, the grasses on the lawn, the plumage 
w birds in the cherry-trees, and the faces of my asso-*' 
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things, both ^present and distant, seemed 
tanohed and bathed with a sweet and tender light as' 
iram morning stars. 

Th^ refinement and beauty of this experience surpass 
the power of language. Slowly, day by day, during 
weeks of waiting and searching, the transtbrraing light 
crept in—so stealtliily, at times, and so cxqnisitelj sen¬ 
sitive did it stfem to be to the least interruption, I was 
many times troubled with fear lest it would be with¬ 
drawn. It came upon me as sunlight gradually works 
its way into the buds of little flowers in early spring- 
tiirye. My blindness was almost imperceptibly removed. 
The vast void of sj>ace was being filled with the light 
of innumerable w’orlds. It rolled over the earth like 
the ertkindling breath, of God, The watch-fires in all 
Imman hearts burned with melodious efFulgen^*c. Men’s 
minds seemed to bloom with a holy significance, and 
the life of the whole humanity emitted a fragrance that 
suggested the celestial and everlasting. The efiect of 
the light was like enchantment. The whole world was 
pictured as in a mirage; lakes, groves, forests, castles, 
oceans, cities, delightful landscapes, villas, beautiful 
mansions, and the peoples of all lands walking bv 
streams, or working in green pastures*, toiling in fields 
and in stores and factories, cultivating the hills, gar- 
denizing the islands—all came up by the mirage-law 
of reflection, and seemed as perfect in the immediate 
atmosphere as the same delightful sceneries and human 
beings would appear were they presented in an extended 
landscape within reach of your ordinary sight. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

* 

THE CONTLICT. 

Under the enchantment of the Light, which I have bo 
imperfectly described, the whole wdrld seemed a fraitfnl 
and ever-blooming land of inconceivable beauty and 
immortal delights. I yearned to dwell forever in the 
magnetical radiance of that celestial Light. My inmost 
feelings glowed responsive to* that incomprehensible 
golden illumination. And yet, I was not at i*est; was 
far, tar from the happiness 1 sought. # 

True, my feelings, which had grown misanthropic 
and indifferent toward humanity, were lifted from their 
dark and ctismal dungeons of doubt, to a youthful love 
of eveiy thing human. But my intellectual principle, 
which had covered my soul with a shroud of wintery 
clouds, had not been answered. By its cold, accurate 
perception of facts, 1 realized that men are selfish, false, 
crafty, hypocritical, brutal, diabolical. With Shelley, 
I acknowledged^ that “War is the statesman’s game, 
the lawyer’s jest, the priest’s delight, and the hired 
assassin’s trade.” 

Thus, while in heaven’s holy radiance which shone 
upon my heart, my intellect continued in painful dark¬ 
ness. The insignia of death appeared along the blood- 
*covered pathway of empires. Cupidity and ambition, 
with robbery and death, looked out from every throne. 
Crowned heads, inspired by pride and thirst for pow^i 
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the root of which is selfishness, forcing millions of men 
into opposing armies, intent upon each other’s destruc¬ 
tion ; while the kings and emperors, safe in strong cas¬ 
tles above the work of death, look exultingly down upon 
the smoky scene of young men, husbands and fathers, 
struggling, shrieking, bleeding, slaughtering, cursing, 
despairing, dying I Withf my intelligence I perceived 
these unspeakable calamities all through human his¬ 
tory—the manifestations of man’s selfishness, savage 
era el ties, and brutal instincts. 

’Tis said that there is a joy in grief when ’peace dwells 
in the breast of the sad. “ But sorrow wastes the sor¬ 
rowful,” said Ossian, They fall away like the flower 
on which the sun has looked in his strength, after the 
mildew has pjissed over it, when its head is heavy with 
tile drops of the night.” And such consuming soitow 
was niiue, day by day, although the Light with peace¬ 
ful radiance continued to shine upon every thing around 
me. Have you not had a conflict between your heart 
and head ? Has not your bosom said yes ” to what 
your brain said no ?” Had I believed in “ faith,” as 
tiioiisands in the world’s pagodas nnquestioningly do, 
how easily could 1 have reposed my restless intellect. 
But I could in principle surrender no part of my con¬ 
sciousness to the bewitchments of sentimentality and 
hopeful faith. Once, yea, often, I had clearly seen, as 
I thought, the solution of the problems now beclouding 
and acidulating my being. Perhaps, methonght, my 
bodily condition is unholy. This reflection recalled the 
saying of Pythagoras: “That whatsoever obstructs 
divination, or is prejudicial to the purity and sanctity 
of the mind, to temperance, chastity, and habitual 
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virtue, should he shftnned; also that which is contrary 
to purity and defiles the imagination at any time. That 
the juvenile age should make trial of temperance—this 
being alone of all the virtues^ alike adapted to youths 
and maidens and women, to all of advanced life; and 
that it comprehended the gogds both of body and soul, 
and also the desire of the mdst excellent studies. He 
tliought boys were especially dear to divinity, and ex¬ 
horted women to use w^ords of good omen through the 
whole of life, and to endeavor‘that others may predict 
good things of them.” Again, one of his disciples has 
said: “Our first duties go abreast, comprehending the 
care oF the mind along with the body. Parents are 
protectors of families and States; they stand for com¬ 
fort, for nobility; for earth-husbandries and man-cul¬ 
ture, not as Cattle Gods and Pantry Providences only; 
but for State and family interests Iwgely considered 
and beautiiully combined; for temperance, for tlirift, 
humanity, and the future.” Investigation, however, 
assured me that the conflicts were not caused by my 
habitual drinks and foods; but that 1 would find the 
true causes of my trouble in the selfishness and limita¬ 
tions of intellect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

jt 

THE TKAKSFOKatA'nOH. ^ 

The conflict continued, by day, until the Light 
had almost gone! The flerce war of selfish intelligence 
and unselfish intuition. The pre])onderance of intellect 
was massively on the side of debasing selfishnCiS and 
all-absorbing personal interests. 

Yet, tlianks to Omniscient goodness! under the sun¬ 
light stealthily sli]^>ed the supernal star-shine of imper¬ 
sonal purity and unnnxed justice. It flooded the fields 
under the'sunlight^ so to speak; it lifted the colors of 
flowers; it flowed, like a river of liquid jewels, over the 
wavy bosom of streams; it.made music in the careless 
songs of wild birds; it spread a carpet of velvety gold 
under the living green grasses of field and lawn; it 
loaded the air with holy, healing fragrances, like tlie 
breathings of unnumbered flowers; it, cushioned, with 
bright gr#cn mosses, the cold stones by the roadside; 
it difiused a sacrainenta^winc through all the w'atera 
of well and spring; it poured a glorious Sabbath through 
the hours of every day; it emitted man'Clons music 
through the .^olian harp of wide-spread elms, and 
dark, tall pine-trees; it imparted an indescribably lov¬ 
ing tenderness to the voices of ray friends; it filled 
with a beautiful gladness the laughter of children; it 
invested domestic animals with attitudes and expres- 
sioz^ more wondrous and varied than was ever imagined 





by Ifiiidias; it. cliaSged all manhood into Apolloe of 
ma^less grace apd beauty; and a]) womanhood it 
transformed into Miner^as of wisdom, love, freedom, 
truth, purity, and harmony. And I prayed-^ 

“ O, Omniscient Father I I beseech thee to let this 
light become part of my soul's possessions. With 
words, my soul can neither approach nor worship thee; 
with thoughts, I cannot the boundlessness of my 
tear^, joyftil gratitude. Translate, O, I x)ray thee, all 
these wonder-working living lessons into my reasoning 
faculties. Permit me, very reverently, to perceive 
intellectually the plenitude of the truth within this 
I*ight.” 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

WEianED IN THE BALANCE. 

The blissful Lour lived in that world-lifting light 
made the bucceeding hours—^when Intellect was pre^ 
eminently positive, politic, active, and seliish—exceed¬ 
ingly dark and dismal. 

O, the memory of the pain of that reaction I What 
despairing disappointment, when, coming out of the 
enchantments of that holy Light, I realized that my 
thoughtful brain was not nerved anew, as I )|ad so fer¬ 
vently prayed and hoped, for the impending conftict of 
the Right against the Wrong. 

Indeed, I was alarmingly proud and willftd. To 
the Truth I had no objection, if it otily came aef 
wanted it^ if it was not inconvenient; and ifji did 
not command me to sacrifice any worldly possesbion or 
personal comfort. And thus I reasoned : 

There is no disguising mankind’s groveling and re¬ 
volting selfishness. Prominent influential men—capi¬ 
talists, monopolists, slave-dealers, money changers—are 
heartless, cruel, villainoas. What care they for the 
divine Light 1 “ Practical righteousness,” in the opinion 
of such stone-hearted oppressors, consists in systemat¬ 
ically worshiping the “ almighty dollar,” and construct¬ 
ing a Parthenon of aristocratic nabobs, by which the 
poor working classes stiall always be kept poor, and all 
through the strong arm of the church and government. 
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If L turn reformer, I Inust beeast all this mightj $LTmy 
- of money and interlaced power. In pl^ of “ money” 
J must offer Man / in place of “ falsehwd ” I must pre¬ 
sent Truth / instead of “ fashion ” I must preach free¬ 
dom ; I must substitute for lust ” the holy J^rinciple 
of Love ; instead of “ war,” my voice must ever be for 
Peace; and in place of “palsies” in government and 
“ sects ” in religion, I must insist upon uhmixed Prin- 
dples, and the familyhood and equality of all members 
of the human race. 

“ What!” indignantly exclaimed I—Does the re-' 
former’s work require me to breast this stupendous 
opposition ? Am I called upon by an incomprehensible, 

' an unreasoning, a mysterious ‘ Light ’ to take a public 
stand, lik^ a living monument of sacrifice,^ or like a 
target, inviting the arro-ws of every popular pimp of 
churcli and government, and receiving the bitter scorn 
and unconcealed contempt of every urchin, because he 
is safe in the fortifications of establislied society?” , 

Th^rospect was becoming darker and darker every 
moment. And the Light! Alas, that was gone ; and, 
what is worse, I scarcely remembered it; my intellect 
-was keen, and so logical! So capable of pMlosophizing 
on the question of duties and consequences! My under¬ 
standing of men, and my knowledge of the fate meted 
' out to the world’s saviors, cautioned me. Doi^’t make 
a sacrifice of the best years of your life, Jackson,” wisely 
whispered my bright and practical intellect And thus 
^l^ontinued, looking every moment more and more like 
sovereign pofitiff of worldly sagacidusness. 

Now examine the question m all its bearings. Of 
course, being^ibbnevoleut, you love humanity, and wisli 
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it well, aiid all that. Sentimental young men usually 

exi>erience irapul|S8 of generosity, and oft times long to 

engage in deeds of disinterested benevolence, but a few 

years of contact with the solid facts of the world eilbctu- 
%/ 

•ally dissipates their reformatory propensities. In fact, 
if y:*u can bat wait ten years, bo who was an ardent 
' reformer at twenty-live, will unblashingly decline tak¬ 
ing an open, at^tivc part in unpopular questions. In 
substance be will confess, thus :— 

“ * True, I love freedom; I think slaves are human 
brings, and tliereforc ought not to be held in bondage: 
I am progressive in sentiment—but, but, but I can’t 
act w ith you; indeed, I am deeply engaged in the 
cliurch; I am very much engrossed with our jx)litical 
|tarty; I am absorbed in business; in o.ther w'ords, I 
Jtavd tdJeen xinto my^iclf a wlfe^ and tlterefore cannot 
corned 

“ Why, my dear Sir,” continued the wise-headed 
iJiagiatrate, “ your common sense of what is prudent 
and expedient will convince you that your dcraand^that 
educated, professional, and business men should be 
relbrmers, is, in the extreme, ahmnd. Tliey are in¬ 
volved in new interests, have taken unto themselves 
wives, and have devoted their talents and energies to 
new' responsibilities. This is about wdiat the best of 
men, once warmly engaged in reforms, will, with some 
Biircastie mortification, privately confess: ‘ Oli, I cannot 
but think favorably of your reforms, although I dare 
not publicly avow my favorable opinion. Yet I am so 
absorbed in wliat the world calls religion; so intent in 
looking after God’s interests and glory, I cannot attend 

to man’s wants and interests; and inasmuch as I have 
% 
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Bold myself—BOTil and body—io my party, sect, and 
business interests, to^jetlier with n^y desire to attain 
wealth and social position, I cannot engage in that 
which is unpopular, and which requires earnest thought 
and manly action,’ ” , 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

BECOMING AN ATHEIST. 

* 

• 

The Lij^ht I The Light I Where is it ? O, whore 
is that river of celef-tial amber which flowed like music 
through the irfeadow slopes; which so illnininatcd and 
pictured tiie eartldy solitudes; which wreathed willowy 
gi'oves and pond-lilies in dreamy beauty; which brooded 
over the boughs of trees, like the golden haze of autum¬ 
nal splendors; where—O, whefe is the Light that flllcd 

all the w'orhl with clusters of eternal love and beaut v i 

•/ 

O, soul-enchanting Light! O, kindling, unfolding, float¬ 
ing, flooding, pleading, saving Light! Where ait thou ? 
Without thee I am covered with a thick cloud of intel¬ 
lectual selfishness—verily, I am pluuged in a bottomless 
vortex of ‘‘ outer darkness,” where naught is heard but 
the flendish conilict of human passions, the murderous 
antagonisms of strong men against strong men—an 
outer world of woe and hopelessness, with “ weejung 
and w^ailing and gnar^liing of teeth.” 

I have prayed—wdth my whole intellect and heart, I 
have prayed. Why am I not answered? If there is a 
God, if, in the far-otF immensity, there is an intelligent 
Omniscient brain, called God, W/y, in God’s name, 

7iot that brain €(mwer my hraiii's qiicdwiix f Why docs' 
not God’s heart give rest to my painful heart ? Truly has 
it been said, “ by scarcliing none can find out God,” 
Why not, if there is a God ? Is it not true that the 
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most strenuous God-believers confess tliat it is pnly a 
belief with them; that they really Icnoxo nothing on the 
subject ? Where shall we search for the existence of 
God ? Enter the material world; ask the Sciences 
whether they can disclose the mysteiy? Geology 
* speaks of the structure of the earth, the formation of 
the different strata, of coal, of gi*anite, of the whole 
mineral kingdom. It reveals the remains and traces of 
animals long extinct, but gives us no clue whereby wp 
may prove the existence of a God. * 

Natural History gives us a knowledge of the animal 
kingdom in general; the different organisms, structures, 
and powers of the various species. Physiology teaches 
the nature of man, the^laws that govern his being, the 
functions of the vital organs, and the conditions upon 
which alone health and life depend. Phrenology 
treats of the law’s of the mind, the different pf>rtions of 
the brain, the temperaments, the organs, how to develop 
some and repress otliers to produce a well-balanced and 
healthy condition. But in the whole animal economy 
—though the brain is considered to be a “ microcosm,” 
in w hich may be traced a resemblunco, or relationship 
w’ith every thing in Nature—^not a spot can be found to 
indicate the existence of a God. 

Mathematics lays the foundation of all the exact 
sciences. It teaches the art o combining numbers, 
of calculating and ineusuring distances, how to solve 
problems, to weigh mountains, to fathom the depths of 
tha ocean, but gives us no directions how to ascertain 
the existence of a God. 

Enter ^Nature’s gi’eat laboratory—Chemistry. She 
will speak to you of the varioas elenfmnts, their com- 
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binations and uses, of tbe gases constantly evolving 
and combining in .different proportions, producing all 
tbe varied objects, the interesting and important ])]ie- 
uomena we behold. She proves the indestructibility 
of matter, and its inherent property—^motion; but in 
all iier operations n<^demonstrable fact can be obtained 
to indicate the existence of a God. 

Astronomy tells us of the wonders of the Solar 
System—the eternally revolving planets, the rapidity 
and certainty of their motions, the distance from planet 
to planet, from star to star. It predicts, with astonish¬ 
ing and marvelous precision, tbe phenomenon of 
eclipses, the. visibility on our earth of comets, and 
})rove8'the immutable law of gravitation, but is entirely 
silent on the existence of a God. 

In tine, descend into the bowels of the earth, and 
you will learn what it contains ; into the depths of the 
ocean, and yon will find the inhabitants of the great 
deep; but neither in the earth above nor the waters 
below can you obtain any knowledge of His existence. 
Ascend into the heavens, and enter the milky wav,'’ 
go from planet to planet to the remotest star, and ask 
tbe eternally revolving systems, 'Where is God ? and 
echo answers, Wlicn^; 

The [Jniverse of Matter gives us no record of his exist¬ 
ence. Where next shall we search ? Enter the Uni¬ 
verse of Mind, read the millions of volumes written on 
the subject, and in all the speculations, the assertions, 
the assumptions, the theories, and the creeds, you will 
find that Man has stamped an indelible impress of his 
own mind on every page. In describing his God, he 
delineated his own character; the pictme ho drew 
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represents in living and ineffaceable colors the epoch 
of his existence—^the period he lived.!n. 

It was, a great niisttike to say that God made man 
in his image. Man, in all ages, made his God in his 
own imago; and we tind that just in accordance with 
his civilization, his knowledge, his^xperieiicc, his taste, 
his retinernent, his sense of right, of justice, of free¬ 
dom, and humanity,—so has he made his God, But 
whether coarse "or refined ; cruel and vindictive, or kind 
and generous; an implacable tyrant, or a gentle and 
loving father;—^it still was the emanation,of ^s own 
mind—the picture of lilraself. 

It is pretended that God made man perfect. But 
after he ])ronoiinced the world ‘‘good,” which included 
the human pair, he suddenly found that man w-as des- 
.wicked! Then it is pretended that God in¬ 
vented diflerent plans, for the redemption of man. He 
first tried the universal flood-process; but the hmnan 
world was not one whit improved. Then he was forced to 
resort to the last sad alternative of sending his only- 
begotten son,” his second self, to save mankind. * But 
alas 1 “Jiis ow'n received liim not,’’ and so lie was obliged 
to adopt the Gentiles, and die to save the w'oi’ld. Did he 
succeed, even then \ Is the world saved ? Saved I from 
what? From ignorance? It is all around us. From 
poverty, vice,, crime, sin, shame, and misery? They 
alxiuuJ everywhere. Look into your poorhouses, your 
prisons, your lunatic asylums; contemplate the whip, 
the instruments of torture, and of death; ask the mur* 
derer, or his viotim; listen to the raving of the maniac, 
the shrieks of distress, the groans of despair; mark the 
cruel deeds of Ihe tyrant, the crimes of elateiy, the 
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snifering of the oppressed; count the millions of lives 
lost by lire, by water, and by the sword; measure the 
blood spilled, the tears shed, the sighs of agony drawn 
from the expiring victims on the altar of fanaticism ;— 
and tell me from what the world was saved. 'And 
why was it not saved? Why does God still permit 
these horrors to afMct the race ? Does omniscience not 
know it? Could omnipotence not do it? Would in¬ 
finite wisdom, power, and goodness allow his children 
thus to live, to suffer, and to die? No I Humanity 
revolts against such a supposition. 

Look around you, and confess that there is no evi¬ 
dence of intelligence, of design, and consequently of a 
designer ? I see no evidence of either. What is intel¬ 
ligence ? It is not a thing, a substance, an existence iu 
itself, but simply a property of matter, manifesting 
itstilf through organizations. We have no knowledge 
of, nor can we conceive of,' intelligence apart from 
organized matter; and wc find that from the smallest 
and simplest insect, through all the links and gradations 
in Nature’s great chain, up to man—just in accordance 
with the organism, the amount, and quality of brain, so 
are the capacities to receive impressions, the power to 
retain them, and the abilities to manifest and impart 
them to others,—namely, to have its peculiar nature 
cultivated and developed, so as to bear mental fruits, 
just as the cultivated €arth*bears vegetation—^pliysical 
fruits. Not being able to recognize an independent 
intelligence, I can perceive no design or designer except 
in tbe works of man.* 

* Tite foregoing is the substanoa .of a Lecture by Mrs. Ernestino L.- 
Bose, delivered in Boston, Mass., 1861 . It is an able and eloquent 
statement of the argument for Atheism. 
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CUAPTER IX. 

PARTS AGAINST THE WHOLE. 

Embodiment of all wisdom, is the human Intellect! 
Its conceits are stupendous, its grasp is gigantic, Hits 
sublimations of argument truly marvelous, its sell* 
importance—all, that is greatest of ^111 

Intellect, knowledge, is, after all, but om-third of 
that wondrous organization called the human mind; 
and it is also the •poorest third of the conscious men¬ 
tality; and, for this reason, probably, it is the most 
pedantic* and self-asserting. The roots of intellect 
[Knowledge, see Gt. Har. vol. 4, ct setj^] start from 
Experience. The trunk, branches, and fruit of the 
knowledge-tree, constitute Memory. Of itself destitute 
of vitality. Its possessions are acquired from the realm 
of things witliout. Much knowledge in a man’s .mind— 
the details whereof have no existence save in Memory— 
is like much furniture in his Louse. It may serve him, 
and promote his sellish interests, or it may oppress and 
stultify his entire nature. Unfashionable knowledge is 
as mortifying to pride as %re unfashionable clothes, or 
furniture in the mansion out of date. 

• The highest discovery of intellect is fragmentar}^ and 
fleeting; the hour-fact rooted in the hour-experierico; 
the rest is the chance that, through memory and judg¬ 
ment, the individual may be profited. Only a higher 
faculty than intellect in man con discern the limits of 
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the powers of his intellect. The s'oice^of the whole 
nature can alone reveal what tlie whole nature yearns 
to possess. The whole can alone sit in judgment upon 
the testimony of the parts. The intellect can in its own 
right freely criticise, condemn, or justify the instincts; 
but the instincts have the advantage of being radicals 
(or roots), \vhile intellect is nothing but the furniture 
and accumulated trappings of sensuous ex]^erienco. 
The instincts naturally rise, like birds of paradise, into 
the mi lid's higher imponderable atmosphere; and there 
they rapidly change from “creeping things’’into angel¬ 
winged iNTumoNS, with clairvoyant powers and bound¬ 
less aspirations. The policies' and limitations of intel¬ 
lect shrink away from the higher powers like affrighted 
fowls beneath the lotty courage of the^soaring eagle. 

These reflections disturbed my atheistic conclusions, 
but these reflections did not come until I had passed 
through what is described in the next chapter. 

3 * 
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CHAFTEE X/ 

c 

THE AEABULA. 

♦ 

Fok few days I was mentally plethoric with the 
intellectual negation of atheism. While puffed with 
this self-satisfying conviction, that I had argumenta¬ 
tively annihilated the stupid superstition of a God, 
I enjoyed my mind comfortably. The idea of seeking 
“ Light out of the usual course was given, up forever; 
and with it went the correlative idea of sacriticing my 
personal interests to promote the interests and happi¬ 
ness of others. My conclusion was, “ I will do what I 
can for others’ benefit when it does not cost me more 
than others bestow; in other words, I will do all I can 
consistently with my idea of the opportunities and 
abilities I may have for doing.” In short, my philan¬ 
thropy was narrowed down to thinhiny heneoolenUy and 
acting as selfishly as any Turk or Christian in the 
neighborhood. 

Alas I what darkness settled upon my feelings. 
Wretchedness was my lot One day I walked away, far 
away up the mountain—a godless and hopeless mortal; 
and there, away from the world, and forgetting my pro¬ 
found atheistic arguments, I bowed "my spirit in prayer! 

Light, more Light I” was tlie burden of my suppli¬ 
cations. 

My .^temples throbbed with birth-throes; and my 
^unhappy heart, weighed down with feelings of unffiith- 
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fulness to truth, seemed to lose its pulsating power; 
ji y brpath was suspended, and a holy silence reigned. 

Lo, the Light! In a moment it seemed to flood the 
mountains with an indescribable glory. * Throngli 
given meadows, overflowing waters, between the 
overhanging branches of forest-trees; everywhere it 
floated and tremblingly baptized the world. * 

My intellect was for a brief period marvelously 
enlarged, or, rather, lifted into a Hew perception of 
tilings. I thought of resisting, but my will was not 
wnth my thought, and so, like a bird in the viewless air, 
I sped away Into the light —into the light! 

Strange to relate! My thoughts roamed over pas¬ 
sages in different books, in which the expression 
“light” occurs, ftnd witli the expression I instantly 
comprehended an impressive signification. “ The light 
of wicked men shall be put out.” The truth of that 
I had tested ; for when I was selfish, 1 was in darkness. 
‘‘ To the upright arisetli light in darkness.” That Avas 
my experience then. “ Thy sliall break forth as 
the morning.” I prayed that it might be so. “Let 
your light shine before men.” My intdlect said, “ Ko 
but the remaining twothirds of my being said, “ Yea*” 
“Wliat communion hath light with darkness?” I 
thought tliere could be no intercourse between the two 
states. “ God is lights and in him is no darkness.” J 
prayed to dwell in Him for evermore. 

While occupied with th^e passages and meditations^ 
and breathing joyful thanks for my deliverance, I heard 
a voice, saying, “I am ArahuU; I am the light of the 
world; he that Tolloweth me shall have light and life; 
he that loveth me keepeth my commandments.” 
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CIIAPTEK XL 

THE MYSTERY. 

That niglit I could not sleep. A new proWem wfts 
pressing for solution. O, that low, sweet voice I That 
still, small voice I Was it spoken by the tongue of 
some peisoi|ality? What angel-lipi>od being was it 
that said, “ I am the light of the world ?” As I heard 
it I seemed to be sitting by the ancient fountains of 
inspiration. The infinite presence ,of an indefinable 
intelligence brooded lovingly upon all around mo. 
The distance-softened music of the human world, like 
the breathing whisperings of gently waving pine-trees, 
floated throjigh the trembling air, and filled my recep¬ 
tive soul with brave and faithful love 'toward the 
family-hood of man. 

. Delightful and chastening as was my experience, 
and fresh and youthful and new-hom as were my feel- 
ings, yet the problem—“Did that low', sweet, Still 
small voice come from the mouth of a person ?”—pre¬ 
possessed my thoughts. It did not sound like a human 
voice, nor like the voice of any spiritual personage, but 
.rather like the voice and language that one’s imagina¬ 
tion might give to flowers; or like, in your fancy, 
making the air to think and speak as though it were a 
person. There was in that voice the vagueness I have 
described, but in no other respect or quality. By 
association of ideas, very naturally, ihy mind cotfld hot 
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but tbink of “ Jesus.” Sacred history records that 
such a personage made use of many of the words I 
heard. 

But the expression, / am words which 

seemed, like the others, to have spontaneously formed 
themselves in my mind as the true definition of the 
quality of the Light—started the whole trafti of ques¬ 
tions now under review. 

Call a person be everywhere at the same moment ? 
Is it possible for a person to flood the whole world with 
Light ? C^an a person he omnipresent in history ? Could 
a person liavc taught the primeval Greek intelligences, 
Socrates and Plato, intuitively- to know all wisdom ? 
When Prometheus lay chained to the rock, and the 
Muses were instructing the gods, and the colossaj Sphinx 
of black basalt in the Lil)yan Mountains was being 
sculptured to represent what us inscrutable and inexo¬ 
rable in the universe, was all the Light in the brains 
and bosoias of men derived from one person ? * 

The serioiis-liearted world is yearningly praying for 
Light. “ I am the light of the world,” says the Ara- 
bula. “He that loveth me will keep my command¬ 
ments.” This Arabula is the world's religious mvsterv. 
Jt aj>pears in the philosophical, moral, and spiritual 
teachings of Persians, Indians, Chinese, Jews, Greeks, 
Roman*', Christians. It is peculiar to no people; to no 
. religion ; to no sect of believers; to no epoch or era iii 
human history. It invariably enters the world by birth 
of a virgin state of mind; it performs wanders in heal¬ 
ing the sick; it is powerful in overthrowing kingdoms; 
it everywhere dies upon the cross; and it, for a time, 
leave| the world- by ascending' above the world. It is 
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woTsliiped as a God by some; is denotinced as a Devil 
by others. It is practically peacefdl; yet it divides fam¬ 
ilies, sunders States, and destroys governments. It loves 
the companionship of the down-trodden and wretched; 
..yet it enters the temples of rich priests, and holds con¬ 
troversies with the chief dignitaries of the empire. It 
is powerful with words; preaches sermons on mountains 
and in cities; fearlessly rebukes sin,^ forgives the lost 
w^omen ; stills the tempest, brings the dead to lif^; and, 
lastly, liaving no power over evil chieftains of the State, 
it falls into the hands of executioners, and dies, forgiving 
its enemies and blessing every thing human. 

Is this mystery a person ? Do you not ]>erceive its 
presence in all the good men do, and in all the truth 
they speak? When a volume of Light shines into the 
world, regardless by whom or by what it shine8,'do you 
not discern the mme qualities^ though diflfering in 
quantity according to person, circumstance, condition, 
or country \ Verily, in all this there is a mys^jipry ; which 
demands research and further elucidation. 
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CHAPTEE Xri. 

MOUNTAIN MEDITATIONa. 

Feom wanderings long and wild, from society and its 
mockeries, from selfisli tlionght and bitter speech, I 
come, like an over-wearied child, to live forever in the 
Eternal Life of God. The soft, low voice, that still 
whispering witness in my heart, calls me, and—I come, 
I go, I am thine. 

Henceforth, whatever is selfish will be visited with 
my fiercest anathema. Tlie soul that would live for 
itself alone, is a libel on God’s noblest work. The 
stagnant pond is typical of selfishness. It is still and 
slimy, and gathers to itself from earth and sky, giving 
nothing freely but disease and death. Selfisimess is 
morbid and evil-thinking. It generates piisfortune and 
ditiuses the seeds of desolation. 

But hills and lakes and mountains are typical of 
benevolence and boundless liospitality. They welcome 
the world. The smiles.of unnuml)ered suns lie upon 
their honest faces. Tlieir palpitating bosoms are filled 
M'itli the divine life. The winds breathe upon them. 
They tenderly touch every bending leaf and drooping 
flower. The songs of the day dwell among the hills. 
The ineffable melody pf mountains is akin to the 
majestic anthem of ages. A sweet and pensive sad¬ 
ness floats into the listening soul. The ethereal music 
of harmonious, dreams pervades tlie hills and the moun- 
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tains. Like tlie incense of trno worship from a tliousand 
hearts, like the holy music of the world of celestiid stars, 
are the sacred sounds of the everlasting hills. 

‘ O, beautifnl and grand is-the vesper song of Xaturc. 
Let my spirit flow into thy spirit—my life and thine 
blend—my heart and thy heart be one through eternal * 
ages. 1 would pillow my head upon thy bosoiri. My 
soul would inliale the immortal fragrance of thy bright 
and beautiful flowers. Amid thy grandeur my soul 
feels itsdivine origin, and holds unspeakable communion 
with immeasurable things. The breathings of the 
mountains are like the soundings of the distant sea. My 
soul catches the inspirations of long-departed ages, and 
my tlioughts tenderly touch the thoughts of angels, who, 
with the light feet of dancers, tread the celestial moun¬ 
tains of light away in the clear blue. The sweet fresh¬ 
ness of their breath comes like the gentle ministrations^ 
of fields. The ringing brook and the singing bird come 
over the hills. The green arches of the woods are full 
of heavenly rqusic. 

. But tlie charity of mountains is vast and unsympa-. 
tbetic. Snow lingers long on their summits. Cold and 
frosts dwell with. them. They breast the winter tem¬ 
pests, and keep the warmth of summer long waiting in 
tlie valleys. The sun smiles genially upon gentle slope 
a^d verdant vale, while the mountains catch few of his 
golden blessings. Yet the world without the templed 
mountains would be poor and mean. Overwhelming 
symbols (rf God’s omnipotence are the earth’s inighty 
masses of rocsks, towering heavenward, clad with trees, 
and set amid lakes and fields of eternal beau|yand 
abundance, ^ They teach that nothing lives for itselfi 
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They elevate man’s soul to heavenly heights. Lowlands 
and murmuring brooklets receive their verdure aud 
music Irom the mountainB. Rain descends trom loity 
])laces. The gentle dew is distilled u})on highest slopes, 
Tlu‘ teeming harvcfat-fields owe their wealth to the high 
hinds aud sterile peaks. 

(h) upon the mountains, O inv soul, and learn of (Jod 
—therniver&al Father and Friend—md of Natiiic— 
tlic "Mother and Lo\er of ciumtless hostb Speak to 
me! Tell me the suhlinie storv of '\our oriirin. Lilt 
m3 rea'>m in gratitude to its di\ine source. Can'>e tlie 
lesson'* of inlinity to oecu)>v ni3 thought. I would 
dwell witli 30, 0 holy mountains! There U iriandenr 
in the exjnession of 3 our bignitieanee. In tlie wildiU'>'» 
and ire hness of 3^our unehangeahle lei'^urc 1113 m»u1 
taKes iiK liable delight. 1 lea’sen’s ie])ose is bMiiholul 
i^uth h> \our immosuhlo stillness. .Tlie Ixaiitifu) sk> 
bends lovingly o\or ye—^like the spiritual heights*, with 
Uicir unmeasured ojmlenee,s]>aniung the lieldsj.»l Para- 
<lisc. The lealmb of the mmmtains, with their ever¬ 
lasting traiiquillit)^, attract the lover& of wild woods, 
and uutiaversed ravines. Earth’s savage beasts cling 
to the mountains. The Father gave them hib grandest 
foiests 1 h(‘y roam amid w atorfalls and roaring (‘utaracts, 
bleep upon tlie bhouldei-b of beetling clith, build tlu ir 
beds amid craggy gorges, on the sides of mountain^ 
And wild fowls bcrcam, while gentle birds pemr h>rth 
theii harmonions melodies in worbhipful gratitude to 
tlie luhnite Father. The3 liw and sing among tlie 
mountains, to help oji the w’orld of matter and mind. 

Not q^e lives for itself. The lesson of charitv—of 

«# 
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free And boundless benevolence—^is tangbt by every 
thing. 

O, my soul, look up and learn of the mountains. Go 
upon the hills of God. , 
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CHAPTEE XIll. 

HAPPINKSS NOT COMPLETE. 

PoR many clays after tlie interview with* the mys¬ 
terious ‘‘Arabula,” my whole nature seemed light* as 
the air and thoughtless as an innocent child. Every 
thing was “good”—the vight^ for it brought out the 
lioly stars— paln^ for it unfolded the infinite blessings 
of pleasure— HcJfiHhneHs^ for it revealed the divinity of 
benevolence—for they shielded and protected 
flowers while blooming— slceptidstn^ for it compels the 
soul to search and learn the lesson of fundamental 
j)rinciple3— <Jarkue,sii^ for it brings out the spirit's in¬ 
herent love of everlasting Light. 

And so 1 w'as exultingly enjoying religion ! I had a 
bewildering, droainv, luxurious “ faith in God,” which, 
nicthought, nothing could disturb or darken. Tlic 
familiar rills in the meadow laughed with joy. The 
abundant weeds in the garden were performing a hal¬ 
lowed mission. With new eyes I looked upon human 
wretchedness. I w’as not troubled, although battle- 
arrayed men were that moment fiendishly slaughtering 
each other in bloody war! Trustingly and lovingly, 
like a child led by its fond and faithful mother, 1 
walked with God in the flowery garden of all-har- 
moi^ssing truth. And day by day I rejoiced exceed¬ 
ingly, was light and glad beyond expression. 
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But, alasl one morning I came from my elumbers 
with a heavy, cloud-covered heart. I could not account 
4 br it, “ Am I not happy ?” thought I. “ Have I not 
l>eheld the flowery mount of God’s inextinguishable 
wisdom ? Do I not trust all his ways, and walk therein 
unquestioningly ?” And* thus, in my unexpected 
wretchedness, I complainingly interrogated for the 
causes of the change in my feelings. 

Before Itlie evening of tliat day, I had found the 
secret of my unrest and depression. It was this (and 
the confession is made witli reluctance and mortili- 
cation): / wan not cured of intellectual aelili^/ine^ts, 
!Now, look at my case: I was. happy, was comfortably 
and contentedh^ situated in my daily circnnistances at 
home, was knowingly surrounded ^with the heavenly 
influeaces emanating from angel realms of life: and 
thus (I fain would think), all unconsciously to myself, 
I* was like a sordid and piratical miser, selfishly subor¬ 
dinating and appropriating the whole to my mdfvifjlaal 
benefit and gratitication. 

(oncerning the world outside, I said: “Let the 
Avorld take care of itself. It’s all about right as it is. 
What’s the use of fretting about wbat others say, or 
think, or do? Take care of yourself! If cverv one 
would but take care of one, and that one liirnself or 
herself, tlie world would get along comfortably, and 
everybody be contented and happy. Now, Jackson, 
don’t disturb yourself about other folks’ welfare. 
They don’t care a farthing wliether you live or die. 
Every one lives and dies on his ovni hook! This effort 
of yours, to liberate by education the children of indif¬ 
ferent parents, who don’t half protect and care for 
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thomselvcs, is a mistaken benevolence. You can do 
better by looking after jour own children. If you’ve 
got money to spare, spend it all on your own family ; 
make your garden beautiful and your house elegant; 
indulge in a first-class horse and carnage ; wear plenty 
of the best jewelry; and -dress yourself and family in 
silks and hue linen, and eat and drink the best you can 
get. Yes, you’ve ^ot ‘the light’ now; you are now 
happy; now let well enough aloneP 
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CHAPTEE XIY. . 

THE DIFFEEENCE. 

Mt patient and thoughtful reader, doubtless, already 
understd-nds my state better than I myself did. It 
must appear manifest that ‘‘ The Arabula ” bad 
entered with truth’s amazing splendor, and lifted my 
intuitions and affections far above the bonds and ties 
of the world ; had disintegrated my personality from 
all entangling terrestrial associations; and had put me 
in saiercd communication with the Divine Princ;i])le, 
which is THK CENTRAL GOOD of all pcrsons, places, times, 
institutions, religions, states, observances, impressions, 
convictions, and inspirations. 

But is it necessary to record that my Intellect—the 
- third, poorest, experience-rooted part of man’s mental 
stnicture—was not correspondingly unencumbered and 
enlightened. In that quarter I was not saved; was 
still atheistic and selfish; was local in my perceptions, 
temporal in my tendencies, and individual in iny 
appetites and desires. Intellectually I could hold no 
rational communication with the rest of my conscious¬ 
ness. Therefore, as quick as the Arabula’s low, sweet 
voice was still, the loud-mouthed words of pompous 
Intellect sounded authoritatively in my thoughts. In 
substance ho said: 

“ Bo not deceived. Instead of solid argument beneath 
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yon, and deductions based np6n tbe experimental 
demonstrationB of science, you go headlong into senti¬ 
mentality. Poetry is all well enough in its place; so* 
are painting and music—and the Fine Arts generally— 
very good pastimes; but, man! what can they give to 
satisfy your skeptical Intelject ? Come, stand up for 
yourself; look facts in the face, and confess there is no 
God.’’ 

Thus Intellect, wily and unprincipled per per¬ 
plexed, pampered, and harassed me; and O, how 
fearfully did its protests damage the touching, impres- 
sivc teachings of Arabula! 

The depredations and intimations of Intellect were 
fatal the moment I lost communication with the 
interior illumination. It seemed to me that this con¬ 
flict was unnecessary; that it was attributable te lack 
of balance; but, in this respect, I found that I had, in 
the world about me, plenty of company. 

And these counterparts, strange to say, were mostly 
in the churches. I noticed that there was so much of 
the world in the churches, it was impossible that tbe 
churches should ever improve the world. Selfishness 
hud invaded the sanctuary. Every member was 
anxious to secure own salvation^ from the machi¬ 
nations of an imaginary personal devil (the personation 
of wily selfishness) and from an everlasting hell—the 
fabled conservatory of what was too bad to be redeemed 
by omniscient goodness. 

I noticed, furthermore, that tbe churches were sup¬ 
ported by men, who, bent on their own salvation, 
. habitually shut their ears to the 'pressing wants of the 
world’s working and hell-going uuIHons. The churches 
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claim to be the reservoir of all private worth, of all 
public virtue, of all sinless charity. But ^hold! 
The broad, comfortable pews are loaded with the 
heartless devotees of hot-house aristocrac}^; with com¬ 
mercial gamblers; with the villains of speculation; 
with languid, listless, indifferent, godldSs dyspeptics; 
with cloistered, conventeef, lip-serving dogmatists; 
with atonement-seeking cowards of traditional piety, 
who not imitate the example of Jesus—the public 
physician, the unconventidnul preacher, the associate 
of publicans and slnnei-s, the philaiJthroj)ist, the open 
Iriend of the poor and unfortunate ! If religion con¬ 
sists in. conveying, by acts, ,Clod’s life into the life of 
society; if it consist in enlarging and spiritualizing the 
streams of public morals; in iiiiuistering to the necessi¬ 
ties of the sick, the outcast, and in alleviating {he con¬ 
ditions of tlie struggling millions of poor men and 
women; in improving the structure of society, which, 
by its ]»re8ent selfisliness and shameless injustice, gene¬ 
rates one hundred criminals to one saving angel; if it 
consist in practical efforts to prevent the insane, rash, 
and reckless struggle for wealth ; in overcoming the 
heartless extravagance about the persons and in tlie 
homes of the so-called higher classes—if true religion 
consist in these works of righteousness, and in loving 
your nei^ibor as you love yourself^—then, then—wdiy, 
the plain truth must be acknowdedged, there is no true 
religion in.the established churdlies of the nineteenth 
century. 
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CIIA’PTEE XV. 

JL QEOaiiAPinCAL GOD IMPOSSIBLE. 

¥ 

Any metaphysical revelation that violates the 
positive requirements of the inteUpct, is no aid to 
iiiiman progress; yet, there is in . man’s mind a 
power—caU it the intuition of all his thinking and 
feeling faculties—which transcends the •perceptions, 
<*apacities, and attainments of his Intellect; a faculty 
of J^UBE Reason, to which the knowledge-acquiring 
faculties* are coiistitutionnlly subservient, while they 
prot ect and guard the whole mental nature from myths 
and sentimental delusions. 

The chief error of the religious world consists in 
heeding the mysterious intimations of the higher and 
intuitional, to the exclusion of the legitimate offices and 
truly friendly guardianship of the intellectual part. 
Hence the discrepancies and vagaries of supeniatural- 
isin, BO reimgnant to every philosophical mind, because 
they are impossibilities in the very nature of things. 
Tijc intellect has a self-ruling and selt^oveming power, 
which, while it brings to its possessor a sure and perfect 
knowledge of its own limitations, acts beneficially and 
conservatively in protecting the higher faculties from 
error and extravagance. 

it was an error in my interpretation of the " Ai*a* 
hula ” to suppose that it was a person who addressed 
a 
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me. And yet it said, or,/a1iliep, I made it say, ‘‘lam 
come a Light into.the world, that whosoever believeth 

bn me should not abide in darkness,^ In the 

* 

presence of that illumination I recdtsed the existence 
of a fundamental, unchangeable, and impersonal 
ciPLE —which also seemed like an invisible personage— 
which could, would, and didjtidge me not only, but all 
mankind, and also possessed the power of mving me 
and all who would love him (or it) and follow his (or ite) 
commandments. Without Intellect I should hereafter 
be superstitious, and a believer in the supernatural; 
with it, guided by the more profound love of eternal 
truth, I am sgved and reconciled. 

To say that the light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, emanates from a person, is to 
annihilate all relation and proportion between cause 
*and effect. Give God. geographical limitations and 
you destroy his infinite existence; in other words, 
Intellect detects your absurdity, and proclaims your 
atheism. A special history, limited to time and space, 
with local associations and worldly events, are com¬ 
patible to finite beings. The shocking -absurdity of 
Christendom consists in affirlhing the philosophical and 
scientific impossibility that the Infinite once had a 
local, special, finite expression. Until that stumblings 
block is remo'^, there will be, in the religions and 
theological world, m progression. ^Intellect, without 
ti^ng to enter the saving light-realm of Arabula, yill 
advance the Arts and Sciences; and, adhering reso¬ 
lutely to its |>ositive requirements fqr^ experimental 
knowledge, will end in atheism, •selfishness, and dis¬ 
gust. 
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CHAPTER XYI. 
mpERSONALmr op arabuba. 

Like the “ desire of the night for the morning ” was 
my persevering prayer for one prolonged communion 
with the white golden Light, which Had burst through 
the selfishness of Intellect and enfranchised my being. 

afternoon far spent, when the sun. was gathering 
in its evening urn the ashes of its day of golden burn¬ 
ings, I walked to a sequestered seat beneath the dark 
maph^s, and resigned my soul to the voice of Eternal 
Light. 

The dawn’s rays, awakening the depths of intuitive 
life and love, entered my being and blessed me. Fatiier 
Eternal! Thy universe Is loaded and flooded with love, 
light, hope, and harmony. The dismal darkness of 
selfishness has departed. All is charity, faith, unfath¬ 
omable goodness, infinite fterlection. Moments, days, 
years, ages! They appear and disappear like the lights 
and shadows among fiowrers and trees. Persons, fam> 
ilies, races, empires ! They come and go like the rise 
and fall of waves upon the ocean’s bosom. Heavenly 
Yoice of Light I . O, let me ask—« 

Intelbeot. —“ How can I comprehend thee ?” 

• Arabula. —*By studying my manifestations.” 

Int.—“ How am I to commence • 

Ara.—“ With the history of mankind.” 
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Int.—D x)es the history of mankin#contain evidoBees 
bf yotir presence ?’* 

Apa.—“ I am inseparable from human life; for I am 
the Liom^ which lighteth. every man that cometh into 
the world.” * 

f 

Int.—“ How can I comprehend this mystery ?” , 

’ Ara. —“ It is no mystery. My life' is your life; my 
light is your light; my existence is your existence.” 

Int.—“ Do you mean that heaven lies about man in 
his infancy ; or, that we are nearer God when innocent 
and youthful ?” 

Ara. —“Not that alone. I am born into man’s intel- 

* 

Icctual consciousness only through the virgin mpthtr— 
the love of the soul for truthy 

* Int. —“ Is the soul’s love for Truth an evidence of its 
virginity ?” 

Ara. —“ When the soul loveS Truth for selfish pur¬ 
posed, it is lustful and corrupted. A virgin soul is 
single-eyed for Truth, and in tl^e love of such a soul the 
Saviour is bom.” 

Int. —“What Saviour?” 

Ara.—“ The Light.” 

Int, —“From what does tTie Light save man ?” 

Ara. —“It judges his actions, ap])roves his virtues, 
condemns his evils,* rewards his obedience, punishes his 
transgressions, shines into his darkness, rebukes his 
seltishness, overthrows his skopticisni, lifts him above 
the> animals, and makes him immortal.” • 

Int. —“What are the circumstances under which this 
>iirgin nfother brings man’s Saviour into^he world ?” 

Ara.— “ In the utmost simplicity^-Tra manger of na¬ 
tural relationships is the cradle, wheiiein the holy mother 
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reposes lier babeilio llie surprise of worldl^^sbepberd?!, 
beneatb tlic wandering stare of po\^er, compelling the 
admiration of proud magi in Science, and rejoicing the 
hearts 6f watclung angels.” 

Int. —“ Why do^ you speak after the manner of a re¬ 
ceived history of the birth of a personage f ’ 

Aea. —“Because that history is the familiar drapeiy 
worn by an Eternal Ycrity.” 

In’?.—“ Wliat Eternal Yerity ?” 

Aea, —“ This! That that Light, ‘ which is the light 
of the world,’ tlie living Einmamiel in the minds and 
hearts of men, is born of a virgin, is cradled in sini- 
plidity, preaches to the world, works w^oiiders among 
the selfisli, is too certainly cnicilied, dies into tem¬ 
porary darkness, is most loved by women, is guarded 
by angels, is resurrected, is revealed in greater glory on 
the mountain of experience, and in clouds of light * 
returns lo continue the w'ork of salvation among 
men.” 

Int.—“I s Christ the name of an historical persoii?^ 
age f ’ 

Aea. —“Clirist is an ancient title for the present 
word, ‘ Arabula’—an idea, the mystery of Judean re¬ 
ligionists, the sacred Shekinah of the Oriental secret 
sects, the holy name for the Pure Presence, the .Word, 
the Logos, the Symbol, the Holy Ghost, the Light op 
.THE WoELD.” 

Int. —“ What is meant by the other title, f ” 

Aea. —“Jesus is the name of a personage, in whose 
half-mythical histpiy is mixed the mysteries of theseerpt 
Christ. I'lie error of sacred history, is this mixture of 
personalities and events with i4pas and principles.” 
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Did not Jesus manifesib a# that is Attributed 
, to Christ 1” 

Aba. —“ It is ihapossible for anj o)ie person to display 
the full glory of Eternal Light, but §very one according 
to his love and capacity for Truth.” 

Int. — “ Then all men, of all countries, and in all con¬ 
ditions, may manifest more or less of Christ, if they 
vrill 2” 

Aba. —^“It is Life, and is seen in all life; it is.Love, 
and is manifested in all love ; it is Truth, and is present 
in all truth; it is Light, and is visible in all wisdom ; 
it is God, and is embodjpd in whatsoever is good, 
beautiful, and everlasting.” 

IiSTT. —“ Is this feeling, this holy yearning of the spirit 
fbr the Light, common to all men 2” 

Aba. —“ There is a feeling, there always was a feeling, 
that the Infinite had its place in the soul; that God, 
however much He may have been elsewhere, was most 
truly in the breast of His child ; that however magnifi¬ 
cent llis temples of stone and gold might be, the temple 
JEIe best loved to be worshiped in was the heart. There 
was, and is, a vague, dim belief that the human somewhere 
melted into the Divine, and that the Divine somfewhere 
melted into the human. The inward being of man was 
always reaching dht after God, and always returned 
from its reaching to find out that no reaching out was 
necessary, that God was nestling close-to the heart. In 
jail times, under all skies, men have had fleeting intima¬ 
tions of the presence of Deity, sitting vailed, ebadowy, 
shrouded in the dark corners of their souls. One side 
of their being touched the Infinite—-woe the Infinite, 
Cimscience was the eye,* the voice of God.” 
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Imtoiy, is it best to look at tbe 
items and the specialties in tbe biographies of dis¬ 
tinguished personages, or at the quality and amount 
of Life and Light J[love and wisdom) they mani¬ 
fested ?” 

Aea.—“ Great souls require ;tto history. It is of 
no consequence where they were born, where they 
lived, what dress they wore, what fortune they met. 
Of some of them it may be said tj^at they had no history 
whatever; hardly a cord of trustworthy tradition holds 
them to the eartli. We have them nevertheless; they 
lived, they are oui^s, they are we;—the scantiness of 
their clothing permits us to see the majestic grace of 
their walk. The muse of history never introduced any¬ 
body to a Son of God.”’^ 

Int.—T he Eternal Light, as I now understand it, 
lifts a person out of and alKive self. And furthermore, 
I understand that oomcious individuality is based in 
selfishness, which is incompatible with the true birth 
and growth of Arabula in the soul 

Aba. —^‘‘The Spirit (Christ) must be bom a living 
Emmanuel; man must know, by tbe heart’s interior 
witness, of tbe Divine in his own nature. The Christ is 
revealed in the human through tl^se three elements, 
these throe principles, viz.: (1) the vital connectio|^ of 
man with the Eternal through the affections of his 
heaHf and the laws of his conscience; (2) the. vital con¬ 
nection of man with man by force of a common origin, 
a common nature, a common discipline, and a common 


* See Sermon on “ The Birth of Christ,” by 'Bov. 0. B. Frothingham, 
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destiny; (3) the vital connection of illan with himself 
by virtue of tliat sacred individuality which invests his 
persopal character with supreme and inviolable worth, 
and makes his personal dignity and development the 
end of all his experience.” 
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FROM HEAVEN TO HADES. 


While in tlio superior condition I had no diSicultj in 
conijn’chendirig the underlying principles of ancient 
in)otcncs and niodern myths in religion. Immersed in 
ilie waters of everlasting truth, I did not marvel iit the 
ciiihlematic ordinance called' “ baptism.” Xeithor did 
\ mar\tl because the Arabiila had said, and was always 
siijdng, to man's materialistic intellect: ‘‘ You must be 
bv/iii aiiaim” Indeed, inluitivelv reiilmng with mv . 
imp''i>;>'ia] consc’Oiwiess, as 1 reverently did, the 
:ui‘ of th(‘ grand cardinal ideas and tJje inlicrent 
t-iimi.. it nee of tiic nnchangeahle princijdcs of infinity, I 
. fiuuld have marveled if the Light had not said to human 
ignorii nee and sollishiiess,Ye must be born again.'’ IPhe 
nnivcival allogorizaliou of physical events, and changes 
in the sun, moon, stars, and other heavenly signs—tlio 
early custom of clothing, until oriental uiateriai splen¬ 
dors, the nndotinahlu religious mysteries of birth, Ike, 
death, immortality, rcwai-ds, punishments, God, Para¬ 
dise, pandemoniujjn, and spiritual commnnications—all 
Mas made ]>laiii to my exalted understanding, cvejL 
down to the very oviglti of all religion among the 
earliest of earth's inhabitants. 

O, the melfable harmony of that Superior Condition 1 
in which the faculties of the human spirit immortal aro^ 

3* . . 
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awakened ta their native conscious relatidnsMp With 
the heavenly love and omniscient goodness of the Inst- 
*iiritE Whole ! 

The Eternal Arahula—divine goddess of the spirit- 
lifts the thoughts to heaven’s highest orbs. From her 
golden lips flow silvery sermons, like flowery balm'fi*om 
the life-trees of Elysiah; and in her voioe is heard the 
murmuring, mellow, deathless music of immortal love. 
The illimitable expanse of sublime Summer Lsmds— 
the choral birds, the whispering breezes, the melodious 
streams; the gentle groves, and ever-fragrant flowers of 
the heavenly dime—^with the pbet’s deathless strain, 
the tender reciprocations of angels, once earthly men 
and women, and the ravishing love-laughter of sweet, 
^ro8;f*lipped, ever-beautiful diildhood —all, all, and 
.unutterably more, is brought into the spirit’s essential 
consciousness by the presence and voice of Arabula. 
Yea, all is harmony, and enchantment, and sunlit love 
to him who, from the transfiguring mount of awakened 
Intuition, sees the fundamental," impersonal, iniluitc 
principles of the universe. The dark night' of 
ignorance and the wily imps of selfishness are van¬ 
quished by the full-orbed heavenly daylight of un¬ 
dying 5Crath. O, that the spirit could at once enter 
unerringly upon its true association with God’s fr therly, 
motherly life 1 ^ 

The next day I began to review the answers of 
Arabula. 

The perpetually appearing and disappearing of the 
divine light persons and events, I could not compre¬ 
hend. I am not a principle, but a person; how, then, 
am 1 to understand a principle ? i am in space, bounded 
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and ed:ni6atsd 1>J its limitations; how then am I to com* 
jvrebend mfifiity, which is the annihilation of space ? 

.Dreaming does not satisfy my intellect. Yon tell 
me that a principle is eternally at work in the 
human heart, yearning to make itself maniiest in the 
flesh, dividing itself up unceasingly without divisibility, 
touching and impressing and depaiting, like day into 
night; and, knowing that I possess no faculdes akin to 
such a principle, you tell me that I must perceive it, and 
preach it, and live it! 

Let us not be deluded by chimeras. Matter I am; 
therefore, matter I can comprehend. I can be extended, 
solidified, liquidated, divided; therefore 1 cannot under¬ 
stand matter, which has extent, solidity, levitation, 
gravitation, and divisibility. But of an infinite being, 
wliat can I knowf Shall I say, with Spinoza, that 
‘'men are modes of the manifestation of the infinite 
intfelligence ? Therefore, I must conclude that the 
absolutely indivisible essence is divided and organized 
into men, which is admitting that the mathematically 
impossible is possible. Will, design, power I '^Are 
they qualities of tlie absolute 'essence^ or, are they 
evolutions of the dynamics of that substance men call 
Matter ? . ^ 

No answer! No answer! Whefe is the Light now? 
Darkness, thick blackness, covers the face of the deep. 
O, why do I not remember the lessons of Arabula? 
\agueness profound presses the eyes of my intellectual 
power§r It is the old-time demon, an incubus—the 
return of selfishness—the enemy of th% goddess of 
Light, 

O, the night-life ofiihis under world I Who can paint 
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Beenes of tliis liorrible liadean world? Faintly 
come weejnng memories of joys once tasted in the 
beautiful garden, Baldur, the beloved son of Odin, 
never descended to this low estate. Ilere live Loki 
and Ahriman,*the arch-enemies of Ormuzd, the prince 
of goodness, and the Light of the world. Here prowl 
and howl the selfish^men whom the Sread Anubis has 
consigned to judgment and the terrors of justice. The 
Thammtus of Chaldea sent all his evil genii to tAiiS 
nameless place of passion and despair. Hese, in 
grandest misery, in a style of elegant wretchedness 
most magniheeut, resides the opponent of Arabula— 
the devU of Selfishness, who fought and fied the presence 
of “ the Light of the world.” 

Hades is the habitation of the passions. The spirits 
here are “spirits in prison.” The heavenly Arabula, 
the Adonis of the inner life—“ the Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ”—descendeth 
here, clothed in the efiTulgent splendc# of myriad-sided 
Truth,' Love, and -Wisdom, and, addressing the im¬ 
prisoned spirits, says,—Repent ye! repent ye ! Marvel 
not that I say unto you, ye muat he hom again. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 

* 

It 

* HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

Intellect, without the liftiug light and holy loving 
eyes of Intuition, is a poor player; he “ frets and struts 
liis hour upon the stage, and then is heard no more.” 
lie is limited in power; proud as limited; jealous as 
proud ; selfish as jealous; and demoniac as selfish; and 
llms, Otliello-like, he atheistically says, fii'st, “Put out 
tljo light, and then—put out t/ie Light.” 

The selfishness of the inferior conditioned Intellect 
is the original sin. Its possessor thinks only for him- 
^self. To compass sea and land, to trample on the rights 
a!id liberties of others, to triumph over the downfall of 
compeers, to erocllfortuues on the hopeless ruins of oppo¬ 
nents ; these are a few of the countless crimes of this 
part of man’s nature. It eats and drinks and sleeps to 
^gratify the selfish instinct. Marriage, habitation, pic¬ 
tures, furniture, children—all sought and secured for 
selfish gratification. ^Nothing is sacred—not husband, 
not wife, not children, not love (for of love it can know 
nothing), and not even human .life is sacred; for it wdll 
spoliate, burn, and assassinate, to accomplish its special 
selfish ends. It is cunrfing, tricky, stCaltliy, insinuating, 
treacherous. It is the enemy of the beautiful spirituality 
and unapproachable purity of Arabula.^ It ridicules 
the intiuigible; it condemns poetry as useless; it appre¬ 
ciated music as a voluptuous sensation; it values mirth 
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as the antidote for the still small voice of Ardbola; it 
prizes the duration of bodily life beyond the wealth of ^ 
Orossns; it sees in sexuality ho meaning but a means 
of varying the instinct of pleasure; it lives in the present, 
with no hoper, no heaven, no God, and is crazed at the 
thought of death. 

I have described no one civilized man’s character; 
<^ly painted the selfishness of Intellect^ when it is not 

born againwhen it is a proud, overbeasring stranger 
to the superior condition; when it persistently resists 
the influx of that holy Light, which floods with eternal 
beauty and harmony the infinite universe. 

In myself I found hopeful signsw Although I could * 
still intelleetualizo, and pick flaws in the logic of Ara- 
bula, and philosophize disparagingly on t^ie undeflnable 
aiflrmations of Intuition ; yet, somewhat to my surprise, 
my negative theories and materialistic criticisms, after 
imparting a momentary feeling of triumph, because I 
had perplexed and silenced the in4br angel, reacted 
upon my soul like the alarm-ehill of a sudden cold. 1 
no longer took pleasure in combating the ar^l of 
Light I “ Why persecutest thou me?”—sounded in thei*^ 
sanctuary of my spirit. 

Was not this a foregleam of the possible resurrection 
of my Intellect 1 I was subdued, thoughtful, prayerful, 
hopeful* 
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CHAPTEE XIX, 

GLIMMEBINGS OF LIGHT IH MYSTERY. 

• 

Mystery I O, tboH bountiful mother of blessingtj^ 
evils, faiths, skepticisms, piety, cruelty, hope, wretched¬ 
ness, progress! Mystery! the vehicle of all ancient 
systems of religion; the material clothing, the seamless 
^garment, worn by the Angel of Immortality on her first 
visit to earth. Spurn mystery; refuse to entertain its 
most extravagant tales; shut from patient observation 
its philosophically impossible feats of miracles; repel^ 
its large eyed and loquacious stories of the gods, of the 
phenomena in nature, of the marvels of the four seasons, 
of the meaiflngs and movements of the celestial bodies, 
of the signs, an€ secrets, and solemn ceremonials, 
vestments, enchantments, imposing tableaux, pomp, 
anthems, mechanism, lighted candles, cymbals, ringing 
bells, incantations, prayers, pilgrimages—spurn these, 
repel these, turn away scomfiilly from these, proudly 
trample over these up to the summit of mount Scietice 
—and you forsake the mother of alt- relujian, you leave 
to perish miserable the gorgeous goddess of unnumbered 
spiritual benefits, you turn, like an intellectual igno¬ 
ramus, like a pedantic inductionist of the Baconian 
school (which is perfect in its place), and, in tliat one 
act of treachery and stupidity, you shut o*it the Light 
of God, and take down the spiral stairway which leads 
through the thorny experimentally-paved avenues of 
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knowledge to tke royal road,^ the straight and beautiful 
way Of eternal principles within *and without your 
existence. • ^ 

^Mystery 1 Are you not a miracle 1 If you are not, 
then there never was a miracle. Is it not marvelous 
that yoii should be so ignorant of the universe? IJere 
you are! born but yesterday, on the high table-land of 
inhuite past, at whose base lie the skeletons of 
countless hosts, a hecatomb of human ashes, once ani¬ 
mated, like your own chemical bodies, with feelings, 
instincts, passions, thought, activity, grief, pleasure— 
and yet, with all this opulent repository of liistory and 
learning at your very feet, you are ignorant of the* 
latent meaning in religious mystery 1 

It is to-day a mystery to me how, yesterday, I could 
so drop below the superior condilioii as to irreverently 
question the positive declarations of the world-enlight¬ 
ening Arabula. O, the blood-sweat agrtliy — O, the 
darkness over the face of ^Nature—O, the fiendish power 
of the spirit of selfishness! Wliy did a little worldly 
care, some external anxiety in business, an act of 
injustice by a neighbor, so rapidly drive me out of the 
peaceful, musical, flowery garden of hai’mony ? 

Why did I not say yesterday, as my light-lifted soul 
now says, to the unspiritualizing prdpensity of grovel¬ 
ing, unredeemed Intellect—“Cursed art thou; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.’’ Is it not a religious mystery ? And 
is it not a miracle that refined and noble-natured 
as,you are ,^0 not at once accept the Light and “he 
horn again ?” Verily, it is more marvelous that you do 
not, than that you should, O, you do not want to 
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“oliaugo your “base” of operatious in religion I Yce, 
you Belt-aggrandizing and consiBttocy-worsliij)ii*g too 
of progress I You are seen as you are! You Lave 
married a Bociety-wife, and tLeretbro cannot march in 
Truth’s army. And, moreover, it is so agonizingly 
‘‘hard” to be bom again; it is, likewise, “incon¬ 
venient;” it is, also, eiiaustingly “expensive;” and, 
here’s the rub, it is painful to your fashionably-religious 
“relatives;” for,are you not bone of their bone and^ 
flesh of their flesh ? 

O, ye typifiers of the mimicking quadrupeds of the 
tropical forests! Do you not ape the monkeys of 
feshion ?. Are you not living on the “ lost sheej) ” side 
of eternal Light ?—That is sinless, the i>urc, the spotless, 
the unselfish; it is good in the sight of God ; it Leal'S 
onr burdens; it" carries our infirmities; it is the angel- • 
;^sence in the devilhood of our unprogressive mental 
lattes; it is the infinite inherent perfection, ever-preach- 
mg, ye perfect;” by it we absolutely see that’ 
“ there is no maq good—^no, not oneit unceasingly 
says, “ Come unto me, all ye that are heavy laden, and 
I will give you restf^ it does not give us stones when 
we ask for bread, bat, opening its life-larder, says, 

“ Here is my body, and here is my blood—take, eat;” 
this is the dispensati('U of “ holy spirit;” it descendeth 
from the heaven of “ many mansions;” it taketli mani¬ 
fold fomis, variable historical incarnations, but is im¬ 
mutably one and the same Light; it bringeth a har¬ 
monious gospel tlirough antagonistic systems of re¬ 
ligion ; and, as the Light has before written, it is the 
same to the Indian as to the Judean; it is not given to 
,oue and wij;hheld froni another; but it descends upon 
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the d^vil as well as upon the angel in ns, and upon 
every intermediate condition of life; it moveth upon 
ddrk waters, and Upon bright and shining oceans; 
it rideth upon the storm and dieth upon the whirlwind, 
and it broodeth over the placid lake of the soul; it is 
not here nor there, but everywhere; it melteth the 
ston^ heart that it may become a heart of flesh; and 
poureth oil and wide into the wound of the earthly 
traveler; it is the good Samaritan, who will pay two 
pence for the healing of his brotlier's sores, and it will 
come again to see if more can be done for the suflerers 
of earth; it is the star of the East guiding wise men to 
the young child, Arabula, who will hold out His hands 
to them, laden with the spiritual blessings the Light 
alone can bestow. This is the Holy Spirit of truth that 
shall guide you into all happiness. This is the Com¬ 
forter ; this is the “ baptism of fire ” wdth which every 
one shall be baptized, * 
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CHAPTER XX. * 

THE PAINS OF ^EMOBT. 

Intellect is an imbecile without Memory, as it is an 
evil genius without the uplifting spirit of Arabula. 

Too well do I recall the warnings—^the sympatfictic 
shadow-winged prophecies^—of the stern saint of Light. ’ 
It told me day by day to wash away my sins of selfish¬ 
ness. Day by day it imprinted the Gain-mark of sbame 
upon my brow, because I wanted to substitute for a 
cross-bearing life of public usefulness a flower-crowned 
life of private idleness and luxury. 

■ l^ike you, my reader, I wanted a thousand things I 
ll^ not need; In truth, my wants,besides being expen¬ 
sive and unnecessary, were taxing the time, talents, 
labor, and patience of others. I wanted to have a ser^ 
vant at my call, who would brush my clothes, black my 
boots, comb ray hair, spread the table with rich viands, 
and fan away the flies while I ate. I wanted a living 
without working for it I I wanted to be rich, and. did 
not care if it was made by profits sheared, by the legiti¬ 
mate scissors of trade, from commodities sold as neces¬ 
sities to the poor.^ Of society I wanted nothing but 
what was conducive to personal gratification. Do you 
see yourself iu this mirror ? 

Do not say that I must first merit the Good, the 
Fine, ^ and the Beautiful; no, no, I am impatient for 
happiness; therefore, first* supply my greedy and 
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if “1 like it I’ll take^omc more.” O, bright Andrei 
of the Spirit! how Rclliwhly ilicl I “ want” to live, while 
tlioa wert bull’ai’jng ‘■‘on the crobs.” I^'orgive 1 fo 3 *givc ! 
liavines, rocks, forests, bii'ds, with soltiiig suns aud 
biinituer^bkies, and the 

Beautiful ilowers round Wisdom’s secrot vvoll,” 

with the affections of earth and the, final beatitudes of 
heaven—all, I was willing, yea, ana:ioits to appropriate, 
without so much as once thinking that “ I ought to be 
thaiikful ” for the possession of the senses by whicli the 
appropriation was possible. 

Like my penitent reader, who, hy this time, should 
be serenely living in good 'workh, I recall all bclfibh 
inipiilsea with inibcrablo distinctness. To-day I sit 
meditatively “dreaming over the past,” and all too 
easily remember the “wholesome smart” and the 
“reiijorseful stings” of honrs wasted in life’s sjiring- 
time, vainly looking for happiness in self-will, sel^ 
seeking, self-gratification. }^ut, glory be to God I the 
r^ight is past, the storm clouds dispersed, a houndlebS 
blue sky enfolds tlie woild, the feet of angels press 
once more the celestial pathway, my chastened sjiirit is 
obedient to its laws, and my aflections, 3 vith my rc- 
dgemed Intellect, are hospitably open to the influx of 
the Infinite. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

HI8T0ET OF CHEISTIAN EELIGIOW. 

• « 

Th® constant, and yet inconstant, glimmerings of the 
divine Light, in tlie materialism of religions history, can 
he B^en by those only who “ have eyes to sec.” Voltaire, 
who was ‘steady in his devotion to the Light (?) of the 
Intellect, set forth, in his Philosophical Dictionary, the 
obvious beginnings of the Christian ‘religion, as fol¬ 
lows :— 

In the years which immediately followed Jesus Christ, 
who was at once God and man, there existed among the 
Hebrews nine religious schools or societies,—^Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenians, Judaites, Tlierapeutae, Rec<?bites, 
^erodi ans, the disciples pf Jqhn, and the disciples of 
Jesus, named the “ brethren,”—^tbe “ Galileans,”—tlie 
“ believers,” who did not assume the name of Christians 
till about the sixtieth year of our era, at Antioch; 
being directed to its adoption by God himself, in ways 
unknown to men. 

The Pharisees believed in the metempsychosis. The 
S:ulducees denied the immortality of the soul, and the 
existence of spirits,*yct believed in the Pentateuch. 

Pliny, the naturalist (relying, evidently, on the 
authority of Flavins Josephus), calls tlie Essenian^ 
“gens ajtcrna in qua nemo nascitur;”—“a perpetual 
family, in widely no one is ever bombecause the 
Kssciiians very rarely married. Tlie description has 
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been‘Since applied to our monks* and to tbe “ Shakers 
of oar day. * ' ' J ' ' 

It is difficult to decide whether the Essenians or the 
Judaites are Spoken of by Josephus in the following 
passage:—“ They despise the evils of the world; their 
constancy enables them to triumph over torments; in 
mi honorable cause they prefer death to life. They 
have undergone fire and sword, and submitted to having 
their very bones crushed, rather than utter a syllable 
against their legislator, or eat forbidden food.” ' * 

It would seem, from theVords of Josephus, that the 
above portrait applies to the Judaites, and not to the 
Essenians. “ Judas was the author of a new sect, com¬ 
pletely different from the other three,” that is, the Sad- 
ducees, the Pharisees, and the Essenians. “ They 
are,” he goes on to say, Jews by nation, ihey live 
in harmony with each other, and consider pleasure 
to beta vice.” The natural meaning of this language 
would induce us to think that he is speaking of the 
Judaites. * 

However that may be, these Judaites were known 
before the disciples of Christ began to possess conside¬ 
ration and consequence in the world. Some weak 
people have supposed them to be heretics, who adored 
Judas Iscariot. ^ 

The Therapeutje were a society different from the 
Essenians and the Judaites. They resembled the GyiSa- 
nosbphists and PrahminB of India. “They possess,” 
says Philo, ‘ia principle of divine love, which excites in 
^cm an enthusiasm like that of the Bacchantes and 
the Corybanles, and which forms them to that stfi^ of 
coj|templati 0 ii to which they aspire. fTliis sect original . 
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ted in Alexandria, 'which was entirely filled with Jews, 
and prevailed greatly throughout all Egypt” 

The Eecahites still continued as a sect. They vowed 
never to drink wine; and it is, possibly, from tlieir 
example, that Mahomot forbade that liquor to his ibl- 
lowfjrs. 

The Herodians regarded Herod, the first of that^ 
name, as a Messiah, a messenger from God, who had 
rebuilt the temple. It is clear that the Jews at' Rome 
celebrated a festival in honor of him, in the reign 
of Hero, as appears from the lines of Persius—“ Hero- 
dis venere dies,” <&c. (Sat, v. 180.) 

“ King Herod’s feast, vrlien each trudean vilo 
Trims up his lamp with tallow or with oil.” 

'Hie disciples of John ihe Baptist had spfead them¬ 
selves a little in Egypt, but principally in Syria, 
Arabia, and towards the Persian Gulf. They*are 
recognized, at the present day, under the name of the 
Ciiristians of St. John. There" were some .also in Asia 
Minor. It is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
(chap, xix.) that Paul met with many of them at 
Ephesus. “ Have yon received,” he asked them, “ the 
holy spirit?” They answered .him, “ We have not 
heard even that there is a holy spirit.”—“ What baptism, 
tben,’™eays be, “ have you received ?” They answered 
him^ “ The baptism of John.” 

In the mean time, the true Christians, as is wG<l 
known, were laying the foundation of the only true 
religion. 

Ho who contributed most to strengthen this rising 
sodety wea Paul, who hi^i himself perseciited it wi^ 
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libo greatest violence. lie was born at Tars^ in 
Cilicia,* and was educated under one of the most cele- 
..b, rated professors among the Pharisees, Gamaliel, a^dis- 
d|de of Ilillel. The Jews pretend that he quarreled 
with Gamaliel, who refused to let him have his daugh- 
^ter in marriage. Some traces of this anecdote are to be 
found in the sequel to the Acts of St. Theda. These 
Acts relate that he had a large forehead, a bald head, 
united eyebrows, an aquiline noSe,. a short and clumsy 
figure, and crooked legs. Lucian, in his dialogue 
“ Philopatres,” seems to give a very similar portrait 
of him. It has been doubted whether he was a Roman 
citizen, for at that time the title was not given to any 
Jew; they had been expelled from Rome by Tiberius; 
and Tarsus did not become a Roman colony till nearly 
a hundred years afterwards, uhder Caracalla; as Cella- 
riuB remarks in his Geography (book iii.), and Grotius 
in his Commentaiy on the Acts, to whom alone we 
need refer. * * * All the first believers 

were obscure persons. They all labored with their 
hands. The apostle St. Paul himself acknowdedges 
that he gained his livelihood by making tents, St, 
Peter raised from the dead Dorcas, a seamstress, who 
m^de clothes for the ^‘brethren.” The assembly of 
believers met at Joppa, at the bonse of a tanne^called 
Simon,' as appears from the ninth chapter of the Acts of 
t^e Apostles. 

Tlie believers spread themselves secretly in Greece; 
and some (if them went from Greece to Rome, among 
the Jews, who were permitted by the Romans to have a 
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synagogue. They did not, at first, separate themselves 
from the Jews. They practiced circumcision ;'*and, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, the first fifteen obscure 
bishops of Jerusalem were all circumcised, or at least 
were all of the Jewish nation. 

"When the apostle Paul took with him Timothy, whQ 
was the son of a heathen father, he circumcised him 
himself, in the small city of Lystra. But Titus, his 
other disciple, could npt be induced to submit to cir¬ 
cumcision. The brethren, or the disciples of Jesus, 
continued united with the Jews until the time when St. 
Paul experienced a persecution at Jerusalem on account 
of his having introduced strangers into the temple. 
He was accused by the Jews of endeavoring to destroy 
the law of Moses by that of Jesus Christ. It was with 
a view to his clearing himself from this accusation that 
the apostle St. James proposed to the apostle Paul that 
he should shave his head, and go and purify himself in 
the temple, with four Jews, who had made a vow of 
being shaved. “ Take them with you,” says James to 
him (chap. xxi. Acts of the Apostles), “ purify yourself 
with them, and let the whole world know tliat what has 
been reported concerning you is false, and that you con¬ 
tinue to obey the law of Moses.” Thus, then, Paul, 
who had been at first the most summary persecutor of 
the holy society established^by Jesus,—Paul, who after¬ 
wards endeavored to govern, that rising society,—Paul 
the Christian, Judaizes, ^‘that the world may know 
that ho is calumniated when he is charged with no 
longer following the law of Moses,” 

St, Paul was equally charged with impiety and 
iicresy, and the prosecution against him lasted a Ipng 
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time; but it i^ perfectly clear, from t3»6 nature of the 
i^arges,Hliat he liad traveled to Jerosalem in order to 
fulfil the rites of Judaism. 

He addressed to Faustus these words (Acts xxv.): 1 
have neither offended a^inst the Jewish law, nor against 
the temple.” 

The apostles Imnounced Jesus Christ as a just man 
wickedly persecuted, a prophet of God, a son of God, 
, sent to the Jews for the reformation of manners. 

^ Oircumoision,” says the apostl j Paul, “ is good, if 
you observe the law; but if you violate the law, your 
circumcision becomes uncircumcision. If an uncircum¬ 
cised person keep the law, he will be if circumcised. 
The true Jew is one that is so inwardly.” 

When this apostle speaks of Jesus Christ in his 
epistles, he does not reveal the ineffable mystery of his 
consubstantiality with God. “We are delivered by 
Mm,” says he (Romans, chap, v.), “ from the wrath of 
God. The gift of God hath been shed upon us by the 
grace bestowed on one man, who is Jesus Christ. 
* * * * Death reigned through the sin 

of one man; the just shall reign in life by one man, who 
is Jesus Christ.” 

And, in the eighth chapter—“ We are heirs of God, 
an4 joint-heirs of Christ;” and in the sixteenth chap¬ 
ter—“To God, who is the only wise, be honor*and 
glory, through Jesus Chr^t. * # * * 

ypu are Jesus Christ’s, and Jesus Christ is God’s ” (1 Cor. 
chap. iii.). 

And in 1 Cor. xv. —“ Every thing is made subject 
to him, undoubtedly excepting God, who made ail 
tilings subject to him.” , . 
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Some dificnltj' baa been %und in ex^ining tbe fol¬ 
lowing part of tbe epistle of tbe Pbilippians.:—‘‘Do 
nothing through vainglory. Let each humbly think 
others better than himself. Be of tlie same mind with 
Jesus Christ, wlio, being in ike Uheneaa of God^ assumed 
not to equal hims-lf to God,^^* This passage appears 
exceedingly well investigated and elucMated in a letter, 
still extant, of the churches of Vienna and Lyons, writ¬ 
ten in the year 117, and which is a valuable monument 
of antiquity. In this letter the modesty of *^ome 
believers is praised. They did not .wisii,” says the 
letter, “to assujne the lofty title.of martyrs, in conse¬ 
quence of certain tribulations; after the example of 
tlcsus Christ, who, being in the likeness of God, did not 
assume the quality of being equal to God.” Origen, 
also, in his commentary on John, says: “ The greatliess 
of Jesus shines out more splendidly, in consequence of 
his self-humiliation, than if he had assumed equality 
with God.” In fact, the opposite inteq)retatiou would 
be a solecism. What sense would there be in this exhor¬ 
tation: “Think others superior to yourselves; imitate 
Jesus, who did not think it an asswnjdion to bo equal 
to God?” It would be an obvious contradiction; 
it would be putting an example of full pretension tor an 
example of modesty; it would be an oiTense against 
logij?.. 

Thus did the wisdom of the apostles establish the 

♦Our English version gives the foregoing passage—“Who being in 
the form of Grod, thought it no robbery to be equal with God.”—See 
Epistle to Philippians, c. iL to Gth verse-^ directly contrary translation. 
Yoltidret the context, tlte Pathers, and the ancient letter, vers-tts the < 
Ei^lish tran8latio&. ^ . 
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rising cliurch. |3?5iat wisdom did not okange its charac¬ 
ter in consequence of the dispute which took place 
between the apostles- Peter, James, and John, on one 
side, and Paul on the other. This contest occurred at 
Antioch. The apostle Peter, formerly Cephas, or Simon 
Barjonas, ate with the converted Gentiles, and among* 
them did not ohsdbve the ceremonies of the law, and the 
distinction of meats. He and Barnabas, and the otlier 
disciples, ate indiifereiitly of pork, of animals whicli 
had bfeon strangled, or wliich had cloven feet, or which 
did not chew tlie cud; hut many Jewish Christians 
having arrived, St. Peter joined with them in absti¬ 
nence from forbidden meajs, and in thb ceremonies of 
the Mosaic law, 

Tliis conduct appeared very prudent: he wished to 
avoid giving offense to the Jewisli Christians, his com¬ 
panions ; but St. Paul attacked him on the subject 
with considerable severity. “ I withstood him,” says 
he, “to his face, because he was blamahle.” (Gal. 
chap, ii.) 

This quarrel appears the most extraordinary on the 
part of St. Paul. Having been at a persecutor, he 
might have been expected to have acted with modera¬ 
tion ; especially as he had himself gone to Jerusalem to 
sacrifice in the temple, Lad circumcised* his disciple 
Timothy, and strictly complied with the Jewish riles, 
for which very compliance he now reproached Cephas. 
St. Jerome imagines that this quarrel between Paul 
and Cephas was a pretended one. He says^ in his first 
homily (vol. iii.), that ihey acted like two advocates 
who work themselves up to an appearance of great zeal 
and^^asperation against each other, to gain credit 
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with their respective clients. He says that Peter 
(Cephas) being appointed to preach to the Jews, and 
Paul to the Gentiles, they assutned the appearance of 
quarreling, Paul to gain the Gentiles, and Peter to 
gain the Jews. But St. Augustin is by no means of 
*the same opinion. “ I grieve,” says he, in his epistle 
to Jerome, “ that so great a man should the i)atron 
of a lie ” {patrmnm metidacii). 

This dispute between St. Jerome and St. Augustin 
ought not to diminish our veneration for them, and 
still less for St. Paul and St. Peter. 

As to what remains, if Peter was destined for the 
.Jews, who were after their conversion likely to Jndaize, 
and Paul for strangers, it appears probahlc that Peter 
never went to Koine. The Acts of the Apostles make 
no mention of Peter’s journey to Italy. 

However that may ho, it was about the sixtieth year 
of our era that Christians began to separate from the 
Jewish communion ; and it was this which drew upon 
them so many quarrels and persecutions from the 
various synagogues of Rome, Greece, Egypt, and Asia. 
They were accused of impiety and atheism by their 
Jewish brethren, who excionmiunieated them in their 
synagogues three times every Sabbath day. But in 
the midst of tlicir persecutions God always supported 
thdhi. 

By degrees, many churches w^ere formed, and the 
separation between Jews and Christians was complete 
before the close of the first century. This separation 
was unknown by the Roman* government. Heither 
the senate nor the emperors of I tome interested them 
selves in those quarrels of a small flock of mai^ind, 
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which God had hitherto guided in obscTirity, and which 
he exalted by insensible gradations. 

Ohnstianity became established in Greece and at 

Alexandria. The Christians had there to contend with 

* 

a new set of Jews, who, in consequence of intercourse 
with the Greeks, were become philosophers. This was 
tlie Sect of gnosis, or Gnostics. Among them were eome 
of the new converts to Christianity. All these sects, at 
that time, enjoyed complete liberty to dogmatize, dis¬ 
course, and write, whenever the tTewish courtiers, 
settled at Rome and Alexandria, did not bring any 
charge against them before the magistrates. Rut, 
under Domitian, Christianity began to give some 
umbrage to tbe government. 

The zeal of some Christians, which was not accord 
ing to knowledge, did not prevent the church from 
making that progress which God destined from the 
beginning. The Cliristians, at iirst, celebrated their 
mysteries in sequestered houses, and in caves, and 
during night. Hence, according to Miniitius Felix, 
the title given them of lucifugaces, Pliilo calls them, 
gesseons. The names most frequently applied to them 
by the heathens, during the lirst four centuries, w^ere 
“Galileans” and “J^azarenes;” but that of “Chris¬ 
tians ” has prevailed above all .the others. 

Neither the hierarchy, nor the services of tlie church', 
were established all at once; the apostolic times were 
different from those which followed. 

The mass now celebrated at matins, was the suppen 
performed in the evening: these usages changed iu 
proportion as the church strengthened. A more 
numerous society required more regulations, and 
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prudence of the pastors accohimodated itself te times 
and places. 

St. Jerome and ^ Eusebius relate, that when the 
churches received a regular form, five different orders 
might be soon perceived to exist in them—supenntend- 
ents, episcojpoi ; whence originate the bishops—elders of 
the society, presbyteroi^ priests— dlaconoi^ servants or 
deacons— pUtoi^ believers, the initiated; that is, the 
baptized, who participated in the suppers of the agapse, 
or love-feasts—the cat^Ghamens^ who were awaiting 
haptlsin—and the energumens^ who awaited their being 
^orcised of demons. In these five*orders no one had 
*'garments different from the others, no one was bound 
to celibacy : witness I'ertullian’s book, dedicated to his 
wife, and witness also the example of the apostles. No 
paintings or sculptures were to be found in their assem¬ 
blies, during the first two centuries; no -altars; and, 
most certainly, no tapers, incense, and lustral water. 
The Christians carefully concealed their books from the 
Gentiles; they intrusted.them only to the initiated. 
Even the catechumens were not pennitted to recite the 
Lord’s Prayer. 
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BELlGIOirS SIGNS AND HYSTEBIES. 

It is tlie o£Bce of enliglitened reason to investigate 
all mysteries, to searcli their meanings, to strip ott* all 
the tales and trappings of superstition; and, finally, to 
discern the under-current of Truth, the spirit of Light 
and Deity, in the,contradictory and apparently irrecon- 
*c!lable events and personages of history. There is in 
the world (says a writer) a distinct class of books, writ¬ 
ten within and without,” Ezek. ii, 10; or, “ within 
and on the back side,” Kev. v. 1; that is, they are sym¬ 
bolic books, having a double sense; and they have pro¬ 
ceeded from the members of esoteric societies in differ¬ 
ent ages of the world, who have written under the re¬ 
straint of an oath of secrecy. "VVliat is the true key to 
these books? It is a state of the soul, and is not 
transferable possession. “In thy light shall we see 
lighli,” Psalm xxxvi. 9, 

We shall never make any real progress in under¬ 
standing the Scriptures until we advance so far as to 
recognize principles in the persons represented. The 
seeming historical persons must be regarded as shadows 
passing before us, to draw our attention to the spiritual 
truthstor- principles by which they were, or rather, by 
which they are perpetually cast: for if there is any 
thing in the Scriptures which ^ not true to ns, and to 
our timo, it can have no importance to us. The vi^ae 
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of the Scriptures lies in tlieir application to life; but no 
application is possible, except a perverted one, when 
the truth is not recognized; and to recognize the truth, 
the Scriptures require to be interpreted; yet not as his¬ 
tory, but as parables.* 

M. Eenan, with philosophic calmness, and a truly 
majestic and pure style of criticism, conducts his reader 
to the same conclusion. He is not lost in the limita¬ 
tions and killing associations of the letter, but, pcrceiv-^ 
ing the interior light sought to be conveyed by the 
gospels, does much to rescue the Testaments from the 
utter oblivion to which, long since, the fact-loving ^ 
intellect had consigned them. 

Sir Philip Sidney said there*were no writings in the 
woi’ld so well calculated to make a man wise as those 
of Plato: and yet this is not because l*lato has any- 
whej’e di^fined God, or wisdom, or virtue, or justice, or 
love, or beauty, or goodness, or truth; for this was not 
the purpose of his writings; but he has nevertheless 
written so about all tbose things, that an attentive stu- 
*dent may find something to satisfy his reasonable long 
ings, even thongli they should roach out after immor¬ 
tality ; while the unapt or careless reader may wohder 
why so wise a man as Plato'lias advocated a system in 
the Eopublic, wliicb, taken literally, would destroy any 
society in the world. Wo ought to see that for this 
very reason the llepuhlic is a piece of ancient esoteric 
writing, needing interpretation. If we call tlic intel¬ 
lectual qualities masculine, and the afiectional feminine, 
we may finally discover in what sense they may live in 


* This is tho opiuioa of Ilitchcock, a caroful tLinkor and writer. 
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a blessed community, in wbicb, in Scripture langtia^, 
the lion and the lamb shall lie down ti^ether.* 

Socrates called his art of teaching the art of the mid¬ 
wife; because, according to his philosophy, no man 
could learn any thing who had not a seed of the 
Jmowledge in himself: and the art of Socrates con¬ 
sisted in bringing the seed into life and action. A 
soul, therefore, acquiring great truths, was compared to 
a woman in labor; and Socrates compared himself to 
his mother, who, he tells us, was a midwife. 

Mysteries in religion will continue until man’s Intel- 
,lect is lifted and sanctified, so to speak, by the unselfish 
impersonal Light of God. Goethe remarks: “ There is 
something magical at all times in perspectives. Were 
wo not accustomed from youth to look through them, 
we should shudder and tremble every time we put 
them to our eyes. It is we who are looking, and it is 
not we; a being it is whose organs are raised to a 
higher pitch, whose limitations are done away, who has 
become entitled to stretch forth into the infinite.”. 
Now it is everj" man’s privilege to look in “ perspec¬ 
tives ” in the fields of spirituality. But whether he see 
an infinity of absurdity, or an infinity of truth, will 
ever be determined by the amount of intuition he^lets 
into his eyes. 

TJie Arabula began at the beginning of human his¬ 
tory to incarnate itself, and to utter itself in all human 
relations, feelings, and interests. It comes forth in the 
incurnatioDS of Brahm, in Kreeshna, Budha, in Osiris, 

* For further thoujjfhts on this subject, see a chapter on Clurist the 
Spirit,” by the author teforred ta 
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ill Ormwzd, in Adonis, in Apollo, in Bacchus, in Jupiter, 
in Pythagoras, in Socirates, in Plato, in Confucius, in 
Jesus. Says an^author; “The most important of these 
tnysterios were those of Mithras, celebrated in Persia; 
of Osiris and Isis, celebrated in Egypt; of Eleusis, in¬ 
stituted in Greece; and the Scandinavian and Druidica^ 
rites, which were confined to the 'Gothic and Celtic 
tribes. In all these various mysteries we find a iingvlar 
unity of design, clearly indicating a common origin, 
and a purity of doctrine as evidently proving that this 
common origin was not to be sought for in tlie popular 
theology of the Pagan world. The ceremonies of ini¬ 
tiation were all funereal in their character. They cele¬ 
brated the death and the resurrection of some cherished 
being, either the object of esteem as a hero, or of devo¬ 
tion as a god. Subordination of degrees was instituted, 
and tlie candidate was subjected to probations varying 
in their character and severity; the rites were practiced 
in the darkness of night, and often amid the gloom of 
impenetrable forests, or subterranean caverns; and the 
full fruition of knowledge, for which s#much labor was 
endured, and so much danger incurred, was not attained 
until the aspirant, well tried and thoroughly purified, 
bad reached the place of wisdom and of light.” 

The secret doctrines of the Egyptian rites (according 
to the Lexicon) related to the gods, the creation anc^ov- 
emment of the world, and the nature and condition of 
the human soul. They called the perfectly-initiated can¬ 
didate Alrom-jah^ from the name of the Deity. Secrecy 
was ^principally inev^aied^ and aU their lessons were' 
taught symbols. Many of these have been preserved. 
‘With them, a point within a circle was’the symbol of the 
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Deity surreunded by eternity; the was a symbol 
of the supreme and eternal God ; a serpent with a tail 
in his month was emblematic of eternity; a child sitting 
on the }otos was a syiubol of* the sun; a palm-tree, of 
victory; a stalf, of authority; an ant, of knowledge; a 
goat, of fecundity; a wolf, of aversion ; the right Land, 
Vith the fingers Open, of plenty; and the left hand 
closed, of protection. 

In Dr. Oliver’s account of the Mysteries of Bacchus, 
we read: “ The first ^ actual ceremony among the 

preeks was to x>nrify the aspirant with water, and to 
crown him with myrtle, because the myitle-tree was 
sacred to Proserpine; after which he "svas free frein 
arrest during the celebrations. He was then introduced 
into a small cave or vestibule, to bo invested with the 
sacred habiliments; after which his conductor delivered 
him over to tlie mystagogue, who then commenced the 
initiation with the prescribed formula, Exa?, €<rre 
D^art hence, all ye profane; and the guide 
addressed the aspirant by exhorting him to call forth 
all his courage mnd fortitude, as the process on which 
he was now about to enter was of the most appalling 
nature. And being led forward through a series of 
passages and dismal caverns, to represent the 
erratic state of the Ark while floating on the troubled 
Bur^ce of the diluvian watere, the macliinery opens 
upoS him. He first hears the distant thunder pealing 
tlirougb the vault of heaven, accompanied by the howl¬ 
ing of dogs and wild beasts. * * * * These 

• terrific noises rapidly approach, and the din becomes 
tremendous, reverberated, as it doubtless was, in endless 
repetitions, from* the echoing vaults and lofty caverns 
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'witlii?) whose inextricable mazes he was now imiimrcd. 
Flashy of vivid light now broke in upon him, nnd ren¬ 
dered the prevailing darkness more visible; and by the 
momentary illumination he beheld the appearances by 
which he was surrounded. Monstrous shapes and 
apparitions, (Jemoniacal figures, grinning defiance at 
the intruder; mystical visions and flitting shadows, 
unreal phantoms of a dog-like form, overwhelm him 
with teiTor. In this state of horrible apprehension 
and darkness he was kept three days and nights.” 

From the Lexicon may be gleaned other details, 
showing the strnggliugs of the Divine Light in man's 
nature for ufctei’aiice; and how, when its pure prompt¬ 
ings are not comprehended by minds in darkness, it 
ultirnates in painful superstitions and mysterious cere¬ 
monies. The Grecian rites w'ere only a modification 
of the mysteries of Bacchus or Dionysus, and were thu» 
called, because it was said that Orpheus first introduced 
the worship of Bacchus into Greece from Egypt. They 
differed, however, from the other pagan rites in not 
being confined to the priesthood, but ia being practiced 
by a fraternity who did not possess the sacerdotal func¬ 
tions, The initiated commemorated in their ceremonies, 
wmich were performed at night, the niurder of Bacchus 
by the Titans, and his final restoration to the supreme 
government of the universe, under the name of Phanes.” 
* * * * “In the day, tl^ initiates were crowned 
with fennel and poplar, and carried serpents in their 
hands, or twined them around their heads, crying with 
a loud voice, mon, sados, and danced to the sound of 
the mystic words, aUes^ attes, At night the 

mystes were bathed in the lustral water, and 'having 
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been rubbed over witb^ olay and bran, be was clothed 
in the skin of a fawh, and, having risen from the bath, 
he exclaimed, ‘ I have departed from evil and have 
found the good^ ” 

As to the use of the term Jehovah^ the same authority 
remarks, that an allusion to the unutterable name of 
God is to bo found in the doctrines and ceremonies of 
other nations, as well as the Jews. It is said to have 
^een used as the pass-word in the Egyptian mysteries. 
In the rites of Hindostan it was bestowed upon the 
aspirant, under the triliteral form AUM, at the com¬ 
pletion of his initiation, and then only by whispering 
it in his ear. The Cabalists reckoned seventy-two 
names of God, the knowledge of which imparted to the 
possessor magical powers. The Druids invoked the 
omnipotent and all-preserving power, under the symbol 

X o. w. ^ 

“ In fact, the name of God must be taken as sym¬ 
bolical of truth; and then, the search.for it will bo 
nothing else but the search after truth. The subordi¬ 
nate names are the subordinate modifications of truth, 
but the ineffable tetragrammaton will be the sublimity ■ 
and perfection of Divine Truth. 

The doctrindl of the Druids were the same as those 
entertained by Pythagoras. They taught the existence 
of one Supreme Being; a fixture state of rewards and. 
punishments; theimmoirfiality of the soul, and a metemp¬ 
sychosis; and the object of their mystic rites was to 
comraunicatQ the doctrines in symbolic language.^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 

•« 

Man’s intellectual powers, led by the band of Ara- 
bula, naturally solve the mysteries of religion. The 
mystery is revived, however, the moment the individual's 
higher consciousness is suspended, or descends to the 
hades of selfishness, to live on a plane with the intel¬ 
lect's atheism and utter disbelief in things spiritual. 

But liowever dark and thorny man’s mind may be at 
times, there is ever a Light burning in the window of 
his inner existence, saying, I am the way, the truth, 
and the life ; fellow me!” By giving a tongue to this * 
Aherent celestial guest, and then listening w'ith heart 
. and intellect to what it says, the message would sub¬ 
stantially be, “ Hearken to me, I speak not frpm myself; 

I speak only the words of my Father. If you love me, 
you will keep my commandments, and then you shall 
know whether what I teach be of the intellect, or of 
the Father that is in me. Then you ^hall know that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me. If ye continue 
„ in my word (the light), then are ye my disciples in¬ 
deed ; and yc shall know the Truth, and file Truth 
filiall make you free. To this end came I into the 
world (into yomr externals), that I sliould hear witness 
unto the Truth. Every one that is of the Truth (in the 
Light of God) heareth my voice. Obey my voiody and 
then we shall all be one; as the Father is in me, and I in 
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til© Fatter, that you may also bo one in tift; for the 
♦►easence of all spirit is the same. The words that 1 
speak are, spirit and are life. Fear not them which kill 
the body (the forms and doctrines), but are not able to 
kill the soul; hut rather fear bitn. which is able to 
]xut both souljand body in licll,d)y the logical tricks of 
the sellish intellect. Take my interpretation of life, 
and yc shall find rest for your souls. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden light. This yoke is easy useful¬ 
ness when the spirit acts instinctively from witliin 
outward ; but it is a burden Avhen the duty is imposed 
by priestcraft or fashion, from without.” 

Tliat the whole Light, should be manifested in one 
person, is conceived to be impossible. To affirm this of 
Jesus, as modem theologians do, is to say (in the 
language of Eobert Collyer, a true preacher) “ that he 
• knew infinitely more of every thing than all the great 
masters knew of any thing; tliat his sense of what be¬ 
fitted the Messiah alone held him back from announcing 
the most important facts that have come in the opening 
ages; and from doing, by a- single act of "the will, 
greater tilings than have been done by the loftiest souls 
that came after him. And I mean by this, that the 
compass, the printing-press, the locomotive, ihe steam¬ 
boat, vaccination, Peruvian bark, cbloroifbrm, ether, 

. iodine, subsoil plows, jdiotography, anthracite coal,., 
air-tight stoves, horseshoes, infirmaries, sanitary commis¬ 
sions, cheap window-glass, the art of engraving, tea, 
coffee, and savings banks, were just as clearly present 
in the mind -of the Saviour then, as they are present in 
th^ world now. 

Now, I think you will not accuse me of trying to push 
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nijj statement unfairly, when I say, that if this theory 
—that Christ ou the earth knew all things, his mind a 
perfect encyclopedia of the universe and of time—^be 
true, then the greatest of all the mysteries in. his life, 
greater than miracle and prophecy, is this mystery, that 
lie should be here, with that heart so fiill of pity, that 
hand so ready in the labor, and that tongue so wise in 
the wisdom of the divinest love : should foresee all the 
sorrow, and agony, and death resulting from ignorance, 
through long ranges of centuries; should see all the 
steam escaping, all the poor barks creeping along the 
siiore for want of a compass ; in a Word, the whole dif¬ 
ference between that world and this—yet should maiii- 
tnin a resolute silence I I know it will be said that these 
tilings could not take root until the true time; anil, if 
this was not >iie true time, it were useless to reveal 
them. But I answer, that the possession of a secret that 
will benefit the'world is the obligation to reveal it. We 
judge that man criminal T^ho has found a sovereign 
remedy for cholera, and yet buries it in bis grave. We 
sjy he did not love his fellovv-meu; and so, in defending 
his silence, if he knew of a preventive for the small 
pox, and did not tell it; or of chloroform, to assuage 
extreme human agonies, and did not tell it —we assume 
the ground, that, being in the likeness of a man,he was 
less than a man. And if you say, ‘ But God the Spirit 
did not reveal these things until our time, and so why 
should you expect that God manifest in the flesh would 
do itf I answer, God the spirit is surrounded by 
mystery, liis ways are past finding out. 1 accept tlie 
mystery just as it is, and hold on by my faith until 1 
can do better* But the ultimatum here is, that there is 
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no mystery at all about it. The mystery was, bow 
shall these tilings flash across the brain, and be, revealed 
by the tongue, and done by the*hand of a man? JS"ow, 
here is a ]>rain in which these unutt^able philanthropies 
are a quenchless Are, you say; and an eye seeing into 
the eighteenth century, how to prevent the small-pox, 
how to save human life, liuraan beauty, human every 
thing; a tongue crying, ‘ I aiu^ come not to destroy life, 
but to save it.’ And in that mind a secret how to save 
life, beside which the cures that he did (apart iVora their 
spiritual influence) were as nothing—^yet he refused to 
tell it! So that the iny^stery is not in the j>ossession of 
divinity, but in the want of liunnmity, if this claim be 
truq. And so I do not really sorrow because he did not 
build a railroad or a steamboat, or the dome of St. 
Peter’s, or anticipate the llivereide Pi^ss in printing, 
or the Waltham .chronometer. There may be question¬ 
ing about those things; there can be no question about 
these other things. By all flie holiest institutions and in¬ 
spirations of the human soul; by the loftiest teachings of 
our own, and, so far as I know, of all other Bibles; by the 
greatest, utterances of Ms own holy, loving, and divine 
nature—^if he knew every thing, be was bound at least 
to tell this, because he had the face and touch And pity 
and love of a man, or his divinity was not so good a 
thing as a decent humanity.” 
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aiAPTER XXIY. 

BTOKIES OF EAllLY PERIODS. 

The infancy of tlie race, like the period of infancy in 
the indiudtial, is excessively productive of grotesque 
fancies in the supernatural,’\vhicli is the philosophically 
iini'ossiblc. But this term “supernatural/’ under the 
interpretations of the wisdomdight, is a ])erfectly harm¬ 
less word, meaning the unpositivc, the speculative, the 
met,aj)hysicul, the realm of unformed ideas and semi- 
pyU^eal sentiments; in which boundless realm, before' 
the era of the inductive and exact sciences, the human 
spirit freely roamed, regardless of the limitations of 
sense or the remonstrances of intellect. And, strange 
to say, these mythical fancies were invariably connected 
with religion. St. Ilippolytus relates, for example, that 
St, John the Divine is asleep at Ephesus, awaiting the 
great trumpet’s twang; and Sir John Maiideville, iu 
his “ Travels,”^gives the circumstance as follows:— 

“From Patmos men go unto Ephesira, a fair citee 
and nyghe to the see. And there dyede Scynte Johne, 
and was buryed behyiide the high Awtiere, in a toumhe. 
And there is a fair chirehe. For Christciie iiieiie wereu 
wont to hblden that place alweyes. And in the toumbe 
of Seynt Johne is noughte but manna, that is clept 
Aungeles mete. For his body was translated into 
Paradys. And Turkes holden now alle that place and 
the citee and. the Chirehe. And all aise the lesse is 
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yclept Turkye. And yc shalle nndrestond, that Scynte 
Jolme did make lib grave there in his Lyf, and leyed 
himself there inne all daryk. And therefore somme 
meg seyn, thaf he^ dyed nonghte, but that he restctli 
there till the Day of Doom. And forsoothe there is a 
great inarveule. For men may see there the earthe of 
the toumbe apertly many tymes steren and moen, as 
there weren quykke thinges under.” 

The wandering Jew and the circumstanees connected 
with Ills doom, vary in every account; but all coincide 
in the point that such a person exists in an undying con¬ 
dition, wandering over the face of the earth, socking rest 
and finding none. Though S. Baring-Gould, the author 
of a curious manual on “ Curious Myths” (Irorn which the 
following extracts arc made), thinks the Jewish cobbler, 
who would not let Jesus sit on his door-step, may hive 
been kept alive to fulfill the words, “ There be some stand¬ 
ing here who shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom,” yet there is no mention 
of the Wandering Jew, either historical or mythical, till 
the year 1228. In the sixteenth century he was an 
assistant weaver in Bohemia. Next he appeared in 
Western^ Asia, as Elijah. The Bishejp of Schleswig* 
examined Kim carefully, and believed in his story of 
having seen Jesus and all the centuries. In the days 
of Cromwell he was in Loipidg. In the next century 
life appeared in England, traveled into Jutland, and 
vanished in Sweden. He has been explained as a per¬ 
sonification of the Jewish race. Some have identified 

S<' * 

him with the Gypsies. In Swabia he is a wild hunter. 

Prester John was a Priest-King reigning in un¬ 
imaginable pomp somewhere in Aifia, over a country 
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whose bourne widened and contracted according to the 
geographical knowledge of the age. He was a con¬ 
ceited pop^, rather condescending and grackms to the 
one on the Tiber; but the latter rebUkod him, and 
quoted, “ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, L^,” 
<fec. Orthodox Alexander, Vicar of God, believed in 
tlie mythical sovereign of the emerald palace, and sent 
him a letter; but the messenger never returned, and 
who can imagine the loss to enthusiastic antiquaries! 
The myth may have grown out of Nestorianism; and 
may have foundation in fact. 

The divining-rod is full of wonders; and all the facts 
cannot be treated with levity. . That Aaron^s rod 
budded and brought forth almonds is rather doubtful, 
but the evidence is not easily set aside that Jacques 
Aymar’s rod helped him to find criminals. Tacitus' 
speaks of a queer sort of German divination by tlie rod. 
Ihe Greeks had their rliabdomancy. Even Jacob 
cheated his dames of the sheep-pastures with tliem. 
The Frisons had a law that murderers should be dis¬ 
covered by the rod. A great many doubters who 
sought to expose impostors of well-finding have ooii- 
'verted themselves to the contrary view; and, on the 
other hand, a large number of the w’Cfhder-makers 
have failed when taken before the curious and the 
great in large cities. The power is said to languish 
under excitement; the faculties are to be in repo.s», 
and the attention concentrated. Bleton went into 
convulsions when standing over running water. Ango- 
liqne Cottin, a poor girl, was so highly charged with 
electricity, that any one who touched her received 
a violent shock. Mdlle. Olivet had conscientious scru- 
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pto against ker own power. A priest and pirajer got 
her oat of the faith, and her powpr was gone. 

stojj of the seven sleepers is very beautifnl. 
They remained unconscious in a cave of Mount Oelion 
durSg three hundred and, sixty years. Being perse¬ 
cuted Christians, imagine their surprise ■when one 
of their number returned, alter what he thong1it*a 
night’s rest, to find the gates of his native Ephosns 
decorated with tlie cross and tlie name of Jesus 
honored. The channing story is fruitful of poems 
and dramas; and Mahomet lias put it in the Koran, 
yritli the improvement that* the sleepers prophesy his 
coming, just as Dr. Gumming and others patch np 
propliecy after tlic event. In the ^Museum at Eome 
is a curious and ancient representation of them in a 
* cement of sulphur and plaster. 

But the myths of this kind arc without number. St. 
■/ 

George rose from liis grave three times, and was thrice 
slain. Charlemagne sleeps in Mount Oden berg in Hess, 
seated on his throne, with liis crown on his liead, and 
his sword at his side, waiting till the times of Anti¬ 
christ, wiien ho will wake and burst forth to avenge the 
blood of the saints. Frederick Barbarossa is in the 
great Kj’ffliausenberg in Thuringia. A shoplierd crept 
to the heart of the mountain by a cave, and discovered 
therein a hall where sat the empj^ror at a table, through 
■whose stone slab Ids red beard had grown and wound 
itselfipback toward his face. Kip Vitn Winkle slept 
twenty years in the Katskill Mountains. Napoleon 
Bonaparte is asleep somewhere. Mandevilte says St. 
Johh yet sleeps at Ephesus, and the earth kindly swells 
and sinks to the rby^m of his breathing,. . . 
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It is remarkable Uiat tbrongh all these tales the 
number seven lias such j>rommenoe. Barbarossa changes 
his seat every seven yeafrs. Charlemagne stretches him¬ 
self at similar intervals. Olger Dansk stamps his iron 
mace on the floor once every seven years. Olaf Ited- 
beard of Sweden opens his eyes at precisely the same 
distance of time. The curious coincidence has been 

t 

thought to have some relation to the winter months of 
the north. But tliis does not explain the Hebrew 
sevens. 

There is a myth that Moses drove the man to the 
moon who gatliercd sticks on the Sabbath. In Swabia 
a wood-chopper cast brambles in the way of church¬ 
goers, and an old woman made butter on Sunday. For 
their heinous crimes both were banished to the moon, 
and tliero they are to this day, bramble-bundle and 
butter-tub on backs. The man in the moon, the woman 
and her tub, the dog, the pole, the crime, tlie wliole 
myth is of very ancient origin, probably reaching back 
to the worship of the heavenly bodies. 

The terrestrjal paradise has been located in China, 
Japan, some continent east of Asia, within thpee days’ 
journey of Prester John’s empire, an island in Aus¬ 
tralia, Ceylon, an unapproachable fastness*in*Tartary, 
the top of a very high mountain in the East, Armenia, 
trans-Gangic India, a]^ toward the rising sun; while 
the ancient classics put the deathless land to the west. 
In^ his travels Sir John Mandeville comes to paradise 
and tastes of the waters of life; indeed he tells Englisli- 
men he had dronken three or four sit lies ” from the 
fountain. The Medimval preacher Mefli*oth, who denies 
the immaculate coikceptioii, refuses also to accept the 
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Euphrates paradise, and hoists it above the possibility 
of Noah’s flood. Its four rivers rush down to earth 
with such roar as to make coasters deaf. Eirek went 
to Constantinople and learnt of the emperor that the 
earth is a million of miles in circuit, and a hundred 
thousand and forty-five miles from heaven. But Eirek 
found the goal of his joumeyings, and after bravely 
meeting the dragon that guarded the bridge, he marched, 
sword in hand, into the open maw of the beast, and in 
the transformation of a moment found hitpself in the 
world of beauty and everlasting life. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW, 

Streamino throDgli all these curious religious fancies, 
is the liylit of the immortal destiny of spirit. Thus 
spint perpetually declares its attractions, and propheti¬ 
cally announces its affiliations. It belongs to the 
eternal world of individualized, unselfish life; and its 
crudest intuitions and most infantile revelations point 
thitherward as uneiTingly as does ‘‘ the needle to the 
pole.” The grand old Hindoo poem, The Bhigmi- 
Hcefi, according to Mr. Ripley of the Tribune^ has 
boon reprinted for Mr. G. P. Piiilkh, in the beautiful 
typography of the P>radritrcot Press. It was originally 
translated from the Sanscrit, toward the close of the 
last century, at the instaiice of Warren Hastings, while 
Govcrrior-Genefal of India, and the present issue is a 
fac-siinile of the English volume. The “ Bhagvat- 
Geeta ” forms anf episode of a much larger work, which 
has been supposed to date from more than two thousand 
years before the Christian era, and containing an epic 
liistory of an ancient Hindoo dynasty. Oriental scholars 
, have always found a favorite study in this poem, as 
ttt^strating the theological and ethical system of the 
nioldSLiiiiiis,—a form of religious mysticism congenial to 
bottoi:^.0]le(}t of the East, and which has also been often 
the new lig^^egvptivate the imagination of more sturdy 
luissioruyry y Euri^eau civilization. The work is in the 
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form of a dialogne betweerf IBIreefibna, an incarnation 
of the Deitv, and a favorite pupil, whom he instructs in 
the mysteries of creation, life, virtue, and immortality. 
In its ethical spirit it approaches the sublime stoicism > 
. of Marcos Antoniniw and Epictetus, while its theology 
is founded on the conception ctf an Infinite Power and 
Godhead, that is the ground of all finite existence and 
consciousness, with which it becomes identified in act. 

I am the sacrifice,^’ says Kreeshna; I am the 
worship; I am the spices; I am the invocation ; I am 
the ceremonv to the manes of the ancestors; *I am tlio 
provisions ; J am the fire, and I am the victim ; I am 
the father and mother of this world; the grandsire, and 
the preserver. I am the holy one worthy to be known ; 
I am the journey of the good; the comforter; the 
witness ; the resting-place; the asylum, and the friend. 
I am generation and dissolution, the place where all 
things are reposited, and the inexhaustible seed of 
all nature. 1 am sunshine and I am rain ; I now draw 
in, and I now let forth. I am death and immortality ; 
I am entity and non-entity.” The problem of human 
destiny, in its moral aspects, is solved in a similar man¬ 
ner, “A man being endued with a purified under¬ 
standing, having humbled his spirit hy resH)lntion, and 
abandoned the objects of tlie organ!; who hath freed 
^ himself frptn passion and dislike; who worshipeth wit li 
discrimination, cateth with moderation, and is humid 


of speech, of body, ^d of mind; who preferreth j 
^ devotion of meditat^j^, and who constantly plae^ 
^confidence and dispassion; who is freed froip/ 
tation, tyrannic strength, vain glory,, lust, 

avj^ice; and who is exempt from sdfislinesA 
% . • \ 
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things temperate, is fomed*for being ^Brahm,’ And 
tWs' being- as ‘ Brabm,’ bis mind is at ease, and lie 
neither longeth nor lamenteth. He is the same in all 
things, and obtainetli my (Kfeeshna) supreme assist- 
anoe; and by my divine aid he knoweth, fundamentally, 
♦vho I am, and what is the extent of my existence; and 
. having thus discovered whff I am, he at length is 
absorbed in my nature.” The principles of the “ Bhag- 
vat-Geeta” have become familiar to students of the 
iiistory of philosophy by the.admirable illustrations of 
M. Cousin, and readers of Emerson and Theodore 
Parker can trace both its ideas and its phraseology in 
some of the most characteristic writings of those authors. 

Thus the Arabula shines, with a bhize of oriental 
conceptions of divine ideas, in the propositions and 
tcacliings of the Shuster and Vedas; manifesting the 
eternal glory of its presence as perfectly in the Indian 
as ill the European consciousness. But new thouglits 
and new inspirations have penetrated the land of “ Tlie 
Bha^vat-Geeta,” and the JJght is appearing in new 
forms and higher human expressions. 

Alphonse Esquikos, a Erench writer (to use the 
editor’s preface), has written an admirable work on 
I^cUghiis Life in Mngfa'iid^ which contains a striking 
passage or two on tlie state of things in India. Englisli 
ideas respecting liberty of conscience have loosened tho 
bolts and bars of the old faith; the Indian temple 
tumbles into ruins in the sun, and ancient gods lie 
nioldering in their wooden representative, at the 
bottom .of the wells, and nobody cares for them. But 

aii * 

the new Hindoo is a “ free inquirer ;”^d the English 
missionary who thinks he has only to fight with the 
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Btiddha in that Hindoo finds that Yoltaire, Colenso, 
Michelet, and Renan are as well known to the Hindoo 
as they are to treely inquiring Europeans. As a (son- 
eequonce, this is how we stand, religiously, abroad, 
after claiming a certain amount of triumph:— 

“ But Christians must not be too precipitate in 
rejoicing at this triumph; for the breaking up of the , 
colossal edifice of Hindoo superstition seems but little 
likely to result in much profit to their own faith. 
Under various names, such as Brahmo-sijah, Brahmo- 
somaj, and Veda-somajam, a now sect has lately arisen, 
which stands aloof from all relations, true or false. 
The members of these Indian frateniitit'S agree with 
each other in one point only—the belief in a “Supreme 
Being. Opposed as they are both to Christianity and 
to the religion of the Hindoos, and finding,' or thinking 
that they find, in the Bible, as w^ell as in the Yedas, 
passages wliieli are inconsistent with science, they 
determined, as they themselves say, to cut the cable 
which connects the minds-of other men with sup^ilgitu- 
ral authority. These disciples of rationalism are also 
distinguished by a liberal spirit of toleration, and they 
mutually engage to respect every opinion.. They some¬ 
times have to obseiwe various customary ceremonies, as, 
for instance, in marriages and buriall; but they only do 
this to avoid wounding the feelings of the community in 
which they live. » With the exception of these trifling 
sacrifices to existing prejudices, their course of action 
indicates the greatest freedom of thought; they openly 
declare, that in all forms of religion which go beyond 
pure l>eifim, they can recognize nothing but the lifeless 
relies of worn-out superstitionsb Associations such as 
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^ these, surrounded by all the eclat which intellect and 
wealth j3an give, cannot fail to exercise a powerful influ¬ 
ence over the educated youth of Bofhbay, Madras, and 
Calcutta. Thus a generation of thinkers is being 
formed, who astonish the Englisli missionaries by the 
boldness and comprehensiveness of their philosophical 
opinions. When they speak at public meetings, the 
high moral tone which they assume defies the censure 
't>f the very Christians themselves ; without making any 
distinction ofwrace or country, they quote, in support of 
their ideas, all those authors, travelers, and mvants who 
have, as it w'ere, brought together the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and smoothed the way for the unity of the 
human race.” 

,As some men are learned and sagacious without 
attending a university, so some men are religions and 
spiritual without attending a church. And the time 
will come when all men shall see and hnow the Light, 
“ from tlie least to the greatestand unto it every 
knee ‘‘shall bow and every tongue confess,” saying: 
“lifehold, the height, length,* breadth, and depth of True 
Beligioii are revealed and fulfilled iii the union of man 
with the love, justice, power, and beauty of Omniscient 
goodness.” 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

LAMPLIGHT AND SUNLIGItT. 

iNTELLECTtrAL light, wliosG Oil .is sensuoHS observa¬ 
tion and external experience, is lamplight; buttlie lighf 
of Wisdom is the light of the sun. By intellectual 
light we perceive and value the “ things of sense 
while by the light of Wisdom, whose oil is derived from 
the immortal essential principles of all Hfc, we perceive 
and accept the “ truths of eternity.” 

Contemplate yourself I Do you not find “ life ” in 
your affections, and “ death ” in your sensuous interests ? 
By the exercise of your intellectual faculties and per¬ 
ceptions, do you not achieve all your terrestrial and 
temporal success ? When you use them exclusively, in 
conjunction with your selfish instincts, or ordinary 
affections and interests, do you not realize, at times, ftat 
the higher powei's of your spirit are covered with a 
blinding skepticism concerning invisible things ? Dark 
indeed is that temple when the “ lights in the upper 
chamber have gone out! 

How the instincts, which are the roots'of the affec- 
tions-^the latter, when in full-orbed development, 
becoming Intuition —are derived from the fountain of 
all life and light. But they are first radicals or 
roots—^the saifie principles in animals as in men—and 
receive very properly the title of “ instincts.” Hext, 
by a process of progressive development, they become 
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refined and less selfish—^looking after the interest8%nd 
guarding the welfare of their own offspring and chosen 
darlings—and, still the same in animals as in mankind^ 
they are know’n by the higher and more appropriate 
term “ aflections.” IN'cxt, by a contUmation of the pro¬ 
gressively developing process, when they liave rounded 
out into ultimations, magnanimouB and beautiful— 
having “ grown large, and public,” and unselfish, but, 
above all things, loving whatsoever is G^od, and Beau¬ 
tiful, and True, divine and eternal, with universal love 
ill their hearts, and everlasting light in their eyes,* 
occii]\\ ing the higlicst cliainbers in the temple, holding 
ojxiii converse with the very soul of Poetry, Music, 
Painting, and Mathematics — then tlicv receive the 
lofty and significant title of “ iNTHmoNS.” But the 
elmrined and most holv name for them—which is 

4 / 

above all other names for human endowments, sig- 
nilyiug at once the possession, the exercise, and 
the fruition of the intuitive seers of the spirit—is 
"Wisdom. * ^ 

llfhe opponent, the sworn antagonist of Wisdom, is 
Intellect. The instincts, in themselves the very quint¬ 
essence of selfishness, are the natural allies of thp intel¬ 
lectual faculties. Wisdom is a strange, supernatural 
faculty when viewed and measured by the earth-looldng 
eyes of the Instincts. Even the affections,” properly 
so called, do not understand the royal nature and heav¬ 
enly characteristics of Wis<lom. The ,A.ffections rise 
like truit-bearing branches out-of the solid trunk of 
the tree of instinctive life, Thercfoi^’e they sustain the 
same relation to Wisdom that is in nature established 
by tbe body of a tree, which is the sustaining and grand 
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tonsmitting column of strength and growth, midway 
between the roots (or instincts) in the earth beneath 
4nd the &uit>bonghs (or intuitions) in the heavens 
above. As it is impossible for the greater to be com¬ 
prehended by the* less, so is it impossible for the in¬ 
stincts to sympathetically fellowship with the Intuitions. 
And inasmuch as the instincts and the Intellect are 
natural allies, as the adbctions naturally take sides with 
Intuition, so is there a controversy, a struggle, perpet¬ 
ually going on in man’s nature, as between the powers 
of darkness and the powers of light. 

. Why this antagonism should exist, in an organism 
elaborated byOmuiscient goodness, I do not now halt to 
consider. Let us first discovet* the fact / then, under 
greater light, let ns utilhe the fact; thus, lastly; the 
origin and the wherefore of the fact will be revealed. 

The- theologians and religionists, and, indeed, the 
world’s profoundest philosophers, seem not to have 
made this discovery. In classifying the human mind, 
the religionists and philosophers alike adopt the short 
definition—Sense, Will, and Understanding. Then 
churchmen bring in an indictment fi-om the Grand 
jury of old theology, to the effect that m^’s soul has 
offended God, by breaking one of liis eternal laws. 
Wherefore a new definition is published: “Man’s 
heart is desperately wicked, depraved totally, and his 
thinking powers are twisted and blighted by the curse 
of God.” On^his finding man is arrested, and brought 
for trial before the tribunal of Old Theology; whose 
throne is oriental mystery, whose history is the history 
ot* human tyranny and wretchedness, whose policy is 
opposed to all progress in science and knowledge, whose 
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lever works on the fulcrum of human ignorance, whose 
power is almightji among the cowardly and super* 
Btitious, and whose government on earth will endure as 
long as there shall exist a million mindis not touched by 
the spirit-lifting light of Wisdom. 

Thie church’s definition, therefore, is the church’s 
explanation of this antagonism in man’s spirituad con¬ 
stitution. Under their definition, what can they do, if 
they are logical, but trim their lamps and fill them with 
oil from^tlie rock-fountains of St. Peter ? The wondrous 
“light of other days” is their sun and their salvation. 
“ The soul’s return,” not the soul’s* progress, is the 
burden of their evening prayer. They believe it was a 
p&rson who said, “ I am the light of the world.” On 
thi% belief they all rush in “ where angels fear to tread,” 
and attempt to light their “ humble tapers ” by the 
lamp carried almost two thousand years ago by a 
Nazarene! With such belief the Christians cannot 
improve themselves, nor allow of improvement in others. 
They neither enter heaven, nor let others enter, but 
swing their Peter-oil lamps, and shout: “ The curse of 
God is on thee I Haste ye I Haste yel* Bow down 
at the foot of the cross! Lay all your sins at the feet of 
Him who died to save the world I” 

But the millions do not hearj and thousands of mil¬ 
lions, they think, Will never behold the “ Light of God.” 
They think heaven’s blight and curse (O, beautiful con¬ 
sistency I) have passed over this hapless age; that the 
Eternal God has sent a strong delusion sftnoug men, that 
they might believe it and be damned; that the ship- 
•wreckiug monsoon of Jeliovah’s Omnipotent wrath has 
swept through the world of human hearts; that, in a 

5* • 
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word, tbe whole family of man is at enmity with the 
spirit and purposes of God, and thafn^tliis,. and thl$ only^ 
will account for the antagonism, the darkness, the 
evil "and misery in man’s, intellectual and spiritual 
constitution. 
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CHAPTER XXYH. 

GOD IS MY LIGHT. 

« # 

“ God is my Light,” the motto of the TJniversity of 
Oxford, ‘‘Dens illuminatio mea,” originally slipped 
from the, beautiful tongue of Arabnla. Only the white 
light of Wisdom could have uttered the motto, which 
"eternally shines with the golden rays of innumerable 
suns on the banners of all alumni now dwelling in 
Summer Lands. 

“Ignorance is the curse of God,” said the great 
dramatist, “ but knowledge the light whereby we reach 
to heaven.” Substitute the term “ Wisdom ” for 
knowledge, and how distinctly do you hear the voice 
of Arabula I What is that which is “ without fathei*, 
without mother, without descent, having neither be¬ 
ginning of days nor end of life ?” Who was, who is, 
this mysterious* impersonation called “ hlelchisedek,” 
without beginning, reft of age and place, wandering all 
through the earth, yet above the world, independent, 
sclt-poised, gentle as an angel, wdth a universal heart, 
never sick, performing cures instantly, with a word 
and a bfeath, binding up the broken-hearted—^this high¬ 
born gpble impersonality, this fnend of humanity, this 
sacred presence in the soul—Who ? What ? Wliehee ? 
Whither ? 

No man’s intellectual lamplight can bring this mys 
terious pisesence into photographic visibility. Wisdom, 
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witli her impersonal intuitions, is the only artist who 
can throw the image *of the A'ngel-Arabula upon 
the burnished plate of the eHliglitencd reason. Only 
that inextinguishable Light, which “lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” can paint the form¬ 
less personality of Helchisedek. Without this lifting 
ligh1;,’“ my soul is among lions without it, “ I lie even 
among the children of men, that are set on fire, whos^ 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp 
swordwithout this light “ my days are fidl of dark¬ 
ness,” the sweet life of “ my God has forsaken me,” 
and I “ walk in a vain shadow ” from day to day in 
my lonely journey down, down to the “land of the 
silent.” 
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CHAPTEE XXYUI. 

FEOM DEATH TO LIFE. 

That the grave can open and the “dead arise,” I 
"know / for mj Intellect, although impelled and flattered 
by the primal selfish instincts, “heard the,Master’s 
voice;” and I came forth clad in garments of purest 
whit© light; and then, O, how my whole heart prayed 
that I might be spared another journey back to dismal 
hades! There is no deeper, damning death—^to the 
great powers of man’s immortal mind—than that death 
whieh stills and kills every emotion and impulse, save 
the instinct of self-preservation and self-gratification— 
an instinct that works for Self—cost yrhat it may to 
others. ^ ' 

My grave was dug not so deep as are the graves of 
some, for my death was only that of Intellect versus 
Wisdom ; in the materialisms of which, the light of the 
angel of Intuition was well-nigh extinguished. But, Oh, 
joy! I saw the living light, and heard the love-laden 
voice of Arabula. It was a burning and “ a shining 
light,” and its voice was the voice of infinite and eternal 
Truth, “ Marvel not at this,” it said, “ for the hour is 
coming in the which all that are in their graves shall 
hear my voice.” Oh, glorious hour! when all the dead 
intellects and selfish animals in the shape of men shall 
hear the voice of the Light of God. I was fully pre¬ 
pared to believe that they who had tried sincerely to do 
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good would fcome forth, as I did, to “ the reBurreotion 
* of life ”—beautiful, free, prt)greasive, loving Kfe I While 
they who had employed their intelligence and selfish 
instincts to do evil would experience “ the resurrection 
of damnation,” — shameful, tyrannical, stultifying, 
shriveling,* hateful death. Even this moment I shud* 
der at the remembrance that, once, merely as my own 
selfish private luxury, I was willing for a season to 
rejoice in the light ” of the pure and holy Arabula. 

But 1 had a positive evidence that my resurrection 
was true and perfect, and, I hoped, everlasting. My 
evidence was this: I had unfolded in my affections a 
powerful, sweet, pvre love for every thing h mnan. And 
I remembered that Arabula had said long, long ago: 
“We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
hecause we love the hrethreti?'* Oli, how beautiful is 
Truth I It is death—dark, dulling, diabolizing, damn¬ 
ing death—to .h^te a human being. Arabula is the 
perfeeji, the eternal love-light and light-love of the 
universe; and when it dwelleth in our superior con- 
• sciousness, we not only love it without fear, but also 
love tenderly all humanity, and even the least and 
lowest things of the earth, and the earth itself; and 
likewise all things in the starry heavens, with a love 
that is unutterable, mysterious, sublime, and blossoming 
with happiness. 
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CHAPTER xxrx. 

* LOVE WOBKING FOE OTHERS.'' 

It is no part of my testimony that the Intellect, per 
se^ is tlie source of all the follies and wickedness that 
have been perpetrated in the world. I would not 
weaken man’s confidence in the natural excellence and 
inwrought integrity of his powers and endowments. It 
is against the fruits of the unresurrected intellect, which 
is based in selfish instincts and fed by experience solely 
derived through the five senses, that I protest with all 
my might. 

Soon after my glorious intellectual resurrection,— 
when, hearing the awakening voice, I passed from 
‘‘ death unto life,”—I entered upon the work of serving 
and saving others. My pen and speech said: ‘‘Oh, 
brother man I fold to thy heart thj brother.” The 
holy fire began to burn on the altar of my heart. When 
the Omnipotent power of fraternal love shall be feU by 
every one— 

'* Then shall all shackles fail; the stormy dangor 
Of wild war music o'er ilio earth shall cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful tiro of anger 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace." 

No love seemed to me at that time so all-embracing 
and so beart-purifying as the love fraternal. Like the 
glory of the morning light, and yet more like the 
fertilizing warmth of the noontide sun’ seemed t^t 
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love which hoim*!^ heart to heart, raised to the apgel- 
Btate of unselfishness. Sounding in my souf* were the 
familiar words— 

" How blest the sacred tie that binds, 

In union sweet, accordant minds.” 

« 

Jn all moments, and in all places, I could feel the very 
life of the injunction, Love ye one another.” It has 
been truly said that one of the most beautiful words 
which our language has borrowed from the. Greek is 
Phikmithropia; or, as we have it, Philanthropy^ signity- 
ang the “ Love of Man.” It has a musical souyd; and 
the very utterance of it begets pleasant thoughts, and 
inspires prophecies of good. The truth it unfolds, 
. and the lesson it teaches to the thoughtful, when we 
come to look into its raeanitig, make, as it were, a 
golden link in the chain which binds us to the good 
and the great of the past. They had their inspirations, 
those old men; they saw more or less clearly, at times, 
what ought to be among the nations, and caught sight 
of that sublime truth which recognizes the unity of our 
race. This word Philanthropy shows so much as this; 
A viaon, however far oif, of the relation existing 
between all men, as members of one great family; the 
duty and pleasure of loving and helping one the other; 
the dwelling together of the nations in peace, as being 
of the same fiesh and blood and bone, and bound 
together by the ties of a common brotherhood and 
a common interest—these are the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings which must have lived somewhere, in some hearts^ 
in the olden and which, struggling for utterance, 
gave birth to this beautiful and muvsical speeebu Plain 
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is it that to some true souls in tKe ages of the 

Past these great truths were partially visible—at least 
a glimpse of them had been caught—else we had not 
known that noble and brave word Philanthropy, Let 
i]s rejoice in its existence, and seek to give a divine 
second "birth in action. 

Under the plenum of this holy power of love—^the 
eternal tie, unselfish, which is .the happiness of angels, 
and the principle which conjoins men and angels to 
God—under the blaze of this holy fire, with which my 
entire intellect acjcorded, I issued a call to all who 
would, if they knew how, “ overcome evil with good.” 
Policy, self-guarding liautiousness, I did not consult. 

“ Grown wiser for llie lesson given, 

I fear no longer, for I know 
That whore the share is deepest driven, 

• The best fruits grew.” 

The fact cannot be disguised, I said, that modem 
theories of sin, evil, crime, and misery are nninerous 
and extremely conflicting. Not less antagonistic are 
existing laws, systems, and institutions respecting the 
rearing of children, and the treatment of criminals. 
The vindictive and coercive code has been for centuries 
administered to the workers of iniquity; yet vice and 
crime seem to be increasing in proportion to the spread 
of civilization. The progressive and benevolent every¬ 
where begin to believe that this prevalence of crime 
and suffering is mainly traceable to erroneous doctrines 
respecting man and his acts, out of which have been 
evolved equally erroneous systems of education, tyi^n- 
nical institv lions, and depraving plans of punishment. 
Therefore it is believed that a true philosophy of 
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human existeiiceg|ill ultimate iu more ennobling insti¬ 
tutions and philanthropic systems of education. 

All thoughtful and humane persons, of every pro¬ 
fession or form of faith, were invited to a convention, 
with a platform perfectly free to all who could throw 
what they believed to be true light upon The43ausb 
AND Cuke of Evil. 

It was urged that the question should be presented 
* in all its aspects. And it was recommended that 
persons should (iom& j>repared td treat this subject with 
dignity and wisdom, from every stand-point of observa¬ 
tion and discover^^—the physical, social, political, intel¬ 
lectual, theological, and spiritual. The presence and 
influence of all true friends of Humanity were invoked,. 
to speak and to hear dispassionately upon the causes of 
evil and misery; so tliat the best principles and truest 
remedies might be discovered and applied.* 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE SPIRIT OP BROTHERnOOD. 

/ 

The voice of Fraternal Love* was heard by many, for 
the Light had reached and resurrected hosts of women 
and men not only, but a multitude of little children 
also, and the assemblage was large and influential. 
We gathered in the spirit of the “Progressive Friends,” 
who said:—■'Mingling with the chime of church bells,* 
and with the tones of the preacher’s voice, or breaking 
upon the stillness of our religious assemblies, wo heard 
the ciank of the slave’s chain, the groans of the wounded 
and dying on the field of bloody strife, the noise of 
drunken revelry, the sad cry of the widow and the 
fatherless, and the wail of homeless, despairing, poverty- 
driven 

“ By foul Oppression’s ruffian gluttony 
Forth from life’s plenteous feast 

and when, in obedience to the voice of God, speaking 
through the holiest sympathies and,purest impulses 
of our Godlike humanity, wo sought to arouse our . 
countrymen to united efforts for the relief of ^hiiman 
Buffering, the removal of giant wrongs, tfie suppression 
of foul iniquities, we found the Church, in spite of her 
solemn professions, arrayed against ns, blocking up ilie 
path of reform with her serried ranks, prostituting her 
mighty influence to the support of wickedness in high 
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places, smiling ^fcti])lacently upon the haughty oppres* 
Bor, “justitying the wicked for.a reward,” maligning 
the faitliful Abdiels who dared to stand up for the 
truth, and to testify against popular crimes,— thus 
traitorously upsetjting the very foundations of the 
religion she was sacredly bound to support and 
exemplify, and doing in the name of Christ deeds 
at which humanity shuddered, obliterating her indig¬ 
nant blushes ‘only %ith the tears that welled up from 
the deeps of her great, loving heart. 

In the plenitude of omniscient truth, and aided by 
the insight of intuition, I felt^ although; intellectually, 
I did not fully concur with Byron, that— • 

“ They never fail who die 
In a great cause. The block may soak their gore; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun; their limbs 
•Bo strung to city gates and castle walls— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overppwer all others, and conduct 
^0 world at last to freedom.'’ 

It was a sad, foreboding thought that my intellect did 
not, even after all my interior trials, quite come up in 
perception to the lofty standard revealed by Arabula. 
Oh, must I ever^ again go down into hades ? Am I, 
intellectually, yet unborn ? No,mo; keep me from the 
hollow jeaye of doubt! Help, help, O ye angels of the 
saeis^ Summer Land I help me to stand on the solid 
fipek of Wisdom, which gardenizes the earth, Clilighteu- 
t etb^ the intelleet, pours light through all the ties and 
, affections, and leadeth to God. 

But the fear was bom of the alarmed instincft of 
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caution. “ 1 am not in darkness,” slid I; and “ I will 
not borrow trouble.” . 

At that very moment the love fraternal was beauti 
fully burning and shining in my heart. Filled with its 
bounty, as the ocean is formed by uncounted rivers 
from mountain streams, I realized that the world- 
redeeming spirit of BiiornEEnooD had descended from 
higher spheres. 

Practical works of benevolence, deeds of fraternal 
love, efforts to overcome evil with good, labors for the 
uplifting of down-trodden millions, eombinations for 
deepening justice and diffusing liberty throughout the 
l%nd, mark the present day, and this, too, notwithstand¬ 
ing the mighty wars which now distract and threaten 
to disintegrate the nations, and in spite of the demon 
of sectarianism, that Would overthrow the tctnples of 
brotherly love in every land. Tnily said the poet— 

“ We aro living, wo arc dwelling 
In a grand, eventful time, 

In an age on ages telling—^ 

To be living is sublime.” 

Brotherhood, tlte sun of universal unity, beams with 
gladness over land and sea. A mighty spirit stands in 
the heavens before humanity, calling nations to repent¬ 
ance and urging individuals to action. Fraternity 
comes with the new morning, kindling a golden love- 
fire in every gentle heart, inspiring ^wltji new life and 
joy thousands who dwell far away beyond gilded hills 
and mountain summits, and strengthening mighty hosts 
with trutlis at once beautiful, heaven-revealing, heart- 
^ upEfiing, and harmonious. The angdic song of 
^^Brotherhood” comes from surrocmdlng Suimner- 
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Lands, and streams like a holy river through desert 
souls and humble homes—causing the very *earth to 
rejoice, and the people to sing the^hymns of gratitude. 

Heaven’s kingdom comes to mankind through man. 
It comes through ftianifestations of brotherly affection, 
through unselfish love, and through the saving deeds of 
unfolded wisdom. Chance and change, and the decay 
of ages, cannot effa^ from the soul the impress of fra¬ 
ternal love. Its changeless goodness is steadily poured 
into the open heart—causing it to swell like a fountain 
brimming over with the living waters of the Father’s 
wisdom and the Mother’s love. Such love brightens 
the spirit’s sky, and lightens all life’s burdens. In Tms- 
fortune it enters at the open door, and saves your fail¬ 
ing and falling sonl. In alckness its gentle hand is out¬ 
stretched to soothe and heal yoii. In it traces 

out your silent steps, and extends to you the hand of 
faithful friendship. 

Believe me, the human heart is full of kindness, and 
is ever readj^ to overflow with angelic affection. Only 
in moments of blindness and impatience do men spurn 
one another, and violently trample down the fragrant 
flowers of fraternal love. Hand in hand, heart to 
heart, soul clinging to soul,—;all equal children of God 
and Hatnre,—^travelers in the path of one destiny,—all 
facing the same way,—alli^progressing together toward 
higher realms of life; thus, thus fraternally working and 
aaward marching are mankind,—governed by the laws of 
ifecjessity,—regulated by similar interests—and influ- 
*enced to better growth by unchangeable principle. 
Let the world become better acquainted with itself, for. 
you ynli fliid*that '" ' , * 
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** There is no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 

Only in our blindness 
Take we thorns for flowers I 
Cherish God's best giring, 

Falling from above; « 

Life were not worth living 
Were it not for Love.” 

Thus was bom “ The Mokal Police Pkateenfit.” 
Praternal men and women enrolled theraselveB bencatli 
its broad banner, bearing the motto: “ Let no one call 
' Gqi>, Father, who calls not Man, Brother.” TJie 
meinbci*8, while receiving and enjoying the co-operation 
*of minds who inhabit higher spheres, held that natural, 
persistent, progressive agencies were required to bring 
tlie heavenly state on cartli. The effect of the frater¬ 
nity was to harmonize the ideas and sentiments of its 
members, and to direct their benevolence and labors 
'upon individuals in discord, in mistbrtune, in sickness, 
in prison, in poverty, in crime, in ignorance, and in 
misery. 

A humanitarian movement so natural and fraternal, 
or something akin to it, I thought, would build its 
altars throughout civilization. Its plan of operation 
was broad, comprehensive, philanthropic, and practical. 
The ends of charity and justice to individuals can bo 
surely and quickly accompl^hed through the i instru¬ 
mentality of a self-moving body so simply 4ind effec¬ 
tively organized. I thought that every person would 
wish to become a member” of an •organization in 
which iio one member could “suffer” without attrac.t- 
ing the attention and seciuring the sympathy of “tlio 
Vliole body^.” Unlike many self-protective and ben<>* 
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ficial societies, tMs plan did not ex^jlnde 'Woman from 
any of its depa-rtments, privileges, or bei^efits. A solemn 
covenant was thus made between man’s spirit-inmost, 
the universe of Angels,* and the Most High. 

It was urged that a lost and “ a shipwreokod Brother” 
could not be reached and saved unless the Body had 
“ living members” in every part of the land. Frater¬ 
nities, with few signs and secrets, should multiply, and 
they will. Darkness and despair will roll away from 
human hearts on the approach of these redeemed 
Brothers and Sisters. The lamps of Hope will onco 
more shine o’er man’s bewildered lot; in the secret 
chambers of long-suffering hearts a new life will come, 
forth ; and homeless women, young and old, under 
equal care, and blest by faithful justice, will stand 
resurrected by the side of their noblest brothers. 

A mighty lever for accomplishing good among the 
millions was thus bom,—a Christ in the manger, over 
whom the angels sang “glad tidings of great joy— 
peace on e^h, good-will to all men.” Who can do 
more for the individual than a loving-hearted woman or 
man ? “ Though wandering in a stranger-land,” the 

truly fraternal is the sure medium of loving-kindne^ss to 
a Brother or a Sister in affliction. The morning stars 
did not more harmoniously chant the songs of truth. 
Just think of overcoming evil, and shedding, whenever 
you can, light and love in desert hearts I To prevent 
criiiies, to lessen evils, to remove ignorance, to lift the 
fallen, to brighten the weapons of truth, to oppose 
intemperance, to resist sectarianism, to overcome pas¬ 
sion, to strengthen virtue, to dethrone tyranny,*to pro¬ 
mote progress^ to do all the good you can to whoifiso- 
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efW and wheresoever. What missiok more full of 
human sympathy''and love, or more grateful to grief- 
stncken, tlme^tossed, joy-bereft, Buffering, saddened 
humanity ? Your spirit will grow under the warmth 
of heavenly blessings. W'ith wide-extended arms it 
will impartially embrace the acquaintance and the 
stranger, an^ freely shower fertilizing inffuenoes upon 
kindred, neighbors, foes, and friends. 

6 
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CHAPTEK XXXL 

A CHILLING -WIND. 

A FEW kindred ones residing in the tn^ropolis, into 
whose inner Jife the light of Arabula had penetrated, 
engaged actively in the work; and seven of the number 
were, by the people interested, elected trustees and man¬ 
agers of the institution for the first year. They procured 
the legal certificate of incorporation, under and by virtue 
of an Act passed by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, in the year 1848, entitled, “ An Act for the 
Incorporation of Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and 
Missionary Societies,” and Acts sub^quently passed. 
And it was declared in the application, that “ the busi¬ 
ness and objects of said Association are to furnish aid to 
the destitute, instruction to the ignorant and degraded, 
and employment and homes to the poor and friendless, 
and thus take away incentives to crim^’ 

The few workers hoped much and accomplished 
much. There was a beautifulness in the righteqasness 
of their free offerings. It was felt to be a glorious 
privilege, and not a hardship and a dry duty, to work 
■for those in poverty and disease. 

But the imp of Selfishness arose, like Apolyon in our 
path; not in the associated workers, but in those for 
whom th^ worked. Impostors,* simulating abject 
j)overty, attempted to avail themselves of our bounty; 
ten of this class would apply for assistance, tS one real 
case of sorrow^nd despair. We found the^ real cases, 
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and exposed the impostors, by a careful system of visita¬ 
tion. The name and residence of every applicant 
were entered upon a journal. Then letters bearing 
such name and address were immediately sent to -tv^o 
members of the association, requesting the recipient to 
forthwith investigate the case recorded. Care was 
specially taken that neither had knowledge of the 
others intended visit. ■ Th^ object was to get from two 
investigators (one a man and the other a woman) of 
the same case, testimony.which could be compared and 
made a basis of work in the applicant’s behalf. The 
facts and the fictions developed by the %nsitors were 
elicited by asking the applicant’s occupation ? Age ? 
Place of birth ? Whether married, widowed, or single ? 
How long in country, or city? l^umber of persons for 
whom relief is asked ? Whether relief is received from 
any relative or acquaintance ? Whether assisted by any 
charitable institution, and how much ? Any means of 
support, and what are they ? Member of any Church or 
religious society ? If any sick; how many, and how 
long ? These questions were put by each visitor. 

The cupidity and rapacity of the instinct of Selfish¬ 
ness c^me out in bold relief. It being ascertained that 
ten-elevenths of all applicants were self-seeking, dirty, 
idle, aimless social impostors, the members changed 
their labors somewhat, so as to search out and help tlie 
really sufiering. I need not dwell upon the amount of 
holy work performed by this quiet method. We did not 
let our right hands know what our left hands accom¬ 
plished f and fidthougli the good done wai not large, the 
quality was like the love of angels. ^ 

Our usefulness was limited by the lack of motley in 
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OTir treasury. One day, while walking through the 
stjjeet, “filled with an ever-shifting train,” I met a 
wealthy mercliant acquaintance, who kindly 
“ What are you doing now days 2” » ‘ 

“ Many things,” I roj^lied ; “ Editing and publishing, 
lecturing twice on the first day of the week (usually 
called Sunday)y superintending a Progressive Lycfeum 
full of children, acting as president and treasurer jof the 
Moral Police Fraternity, ani constantly and courageously 
searching for truth.” 

^‘Well” (with a cold, practical, hardened, selfish, 
sarcastical expression spreading over his honest coun¬ 
tenance), “ you’ve got a damn big job on hand.” 

“Yes,” said I, just a little thrown back upon my¬ 
self; “yes, but before mo lies all eternity, and you 
know I do not like idleness.” 

What are you trying to do with that Fraternity ?” 
“We are trying to help those in trouble, and to pre¬ 
vent crime, by helping the poor (specially poor women) 
to remunerative employment.” 

“ lliat sounds very well, very well, very well indeed; 
but, my dear sir, it won’t amount to a„ row of pins.” 
And he sent the atmosphere of Ids cold eyes upon me, 
with an arrogant, self-conceited positiveness \^i^h pro¬ 
duced an effect analogous to a northwest wind suddenly 
blowing upon one’s warm flesh in the middle of August. 

But I replied; “ We have already done many chari¬ 

table things, helping and saving more than one home¬ 
less girl and boy, and aiding many wounded soldiers 
on their weaiy way to anxious friends at home.” 

I’ll tell why you won’t succeed,” he rejoined. “You 
are not doing your work in the name of Jesus Christ.^’ 
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" True, neither do we work in the na|jie of Lincoln, 
President; nor in the name of IS’apoleon, emperor; nor 
in the name of Confucius, philosopher; nor in the name of 
Socrates, psychologist—^but, instead, we work in the pres¬ 
ence of God and angels, and in the name of Humanity ” 

“ You don’t understand me,” resumed the merchant. 
“What I mean is, it matters not how pretty your 
language is, your charitable plans, and all that. If 
you don’t work tinder the wings of some established 
religious denomination, your institution will be bank¬ 
rupt in six months.” 

“We propose,” I answered, “ to work independent of 
any sectarian body, and do good where we can to a Hindoo 
the same as a Christian, making no ditference on account 
of country, sex, color, or belief. And yet the Fraternity 
affiliates and co-operatcs, as far as practicable, with the 
municipal police, all charitable institutions, school sys¬ 
tems, and industrial associfations, in accordance with 
objects set forth in the ‘ Letter of Instructions,’ for the 
detection and overthrow of ignorance, poverty, injustice, 
corruption, and tyranny—for the overcoming of evil with 
good, an4jthe development of the Kingdom of-IIeaven on 
earth.” * ^ 

“ All that’s well enough, well enough, but you can’t 
succeed.” 

“ Our treasury is rather low,” said I. “ Cannot you 
do something ?” 

“ Ko, I have as much as I want to do to take care of 
my own family. They must go to meeting Somewhere,’ 
and I um now paying all I can afford for that purpose.’J^ 
And thd feathery fumes of his di'st-class cigar covered 
my face, and so besmoked the air I could scarcely 
breathe' I said:— 
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Allow me to ask you a question 
Certainly, Certainly, my dear sir—go on.” 

“ Do yon smoke cigars every day ?” 

‘‘ Yes; every day for the past ten years; my cigars, 
and a glass of lager now and then, is about all the damn 
comfort I have during business hours.” 

“ Well, be kind enougli to tell me exactly how much 
your cigars cost you per annum 

“Well, let mo see. Oh, I don't smoke all I buy, you 
understand. A gentleman must always look out *for 
the 'comfort of his friends, you know. Well, let me 
think. Plxcuse me, your question is rather impertinent, 
ain't it V' 

“ Oh, no; not at all. bTot being a smoker myself, I 
am naturally a little curious to know.” 

“Well, well; all right. Three times ten are thirty, 
add five; multiply thirty-five by twelve, makes four 
hundred and twenty. Yes, that’s about it. Four hun¬ 
dred and twenty dollars a year I pay for cigars.” 

“Now,” said I, kindly, “I shall not say one word 
about the filthiness, the uselessness, the unwdiolesorne- 
ness of tobacco; but this proposition I make to you:— 
That you pay into the treasury of the Fraternity every 
year just half tlie money you spend for cigars, and you, 
having an e3q)ensive and fashionable family, need not 
increase expenditures, if you will smoke just half tlie 
amount of the narcotic weed.” 

The merchant smiled scornfully, not to say bitterly 
and revengeful, looked at his watch, stifi^ bowed, 
blushed with a momentary sense of uiivorthineee, and 
rapidly walked, away. But I felt a jchilliu^ wind 
* whistling and ^rieking around my heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

H 

STRENGTH OUT OF WEAKNESS. 

The merchant was a true prophet. He was, he is, 
a positive, selfish, intelligent, go-a^head man of the 
world. All matters of public financial interest engage 
his best powers. He spends twelve thousand dollars a 
year for a fashionable family life and household .conve¬ 
niences. He is a decided force in the great city of 
America, and he knows it. He is majestically selfeon- 
ocited, arrogant, dogmatic, and yet blest with a large 
nature, and, being full of warm animal, social, con¬ 
vivial iristiiicts, he is a first-rate club man, a successful 
merchant, influential in political drcles, always gets 
elected to a liigh office under the City Government, 
attends a rich up-town church once every Sunday; and 
yet, in secret, is four-fifths an atheist; but, in ‘the 
reserved fifth part of his nature, longs for the celestial 
light of Arabnla, and takes every opportunity to inves¬ 
tigate the scientific relations between mankind and the 
iiihabitants^of the Summer Land. 

Hut he sent a thrill of horrible doubt into my warm 
hjyirt. The dreary darkness of hades once more opened 
before me, but I did not enter there. The Arabula 
had beautifully spoken to my soul through Emerson; 
“ Our strength gro^s out of our weakness. The indig¬ 
nation which arms itself with secret forces does not 
awaken until we are pricked and stung, and soroly 
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assailed. A great man is always willing to 1)e little. 
'Whilst he sits on the cushion of adv^antages, he goes to 
sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has 
a chance to learn Something; he has been put on his 
wits,.on his manhood; he has gained facts; learns his 
ignorance; is cmred of the insanity of conceit; has got 
moderation and real skill. The wise man throws him¬ 
self on the side of his assailants. It is more his interest 
than it is theirs to find his weak point. The wound 
cicatrizes and falls off from him like a dead skin, and 
when he would triumph, lo! he has passed on invul¬ 
nerable Blame is safer than praise. 1 hate to be 
defended in a newspaper. As long as all that is said is 
said against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. 
But as soon as honeyed words of praise are spoken for 
me, I feel as one that lies unprotected before his 
enemies. In general, every evil to which wo do not 
succumb is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander 
believes that the strength* and valor of the enemy he 
kills passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the 
temptation we resist. * * * » X.et a 

stoic open the resouixjes of man, and tell men they are 
not leaning willows, but can and must detach them¬ 
selves ; that with the exercise of self-trust, new powers 
shall appear; that a man is the word made* flesh, born 
to shed healing to the nations; that he should be 
ashamed of our compassion, and that the moment he 
acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, idoktries, 
and customs out of the window, we pity him no more, 
but thank and revere him,—and that teacher shall 
restore the life of man to splendor, and make his name 
dear to all history.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE FACE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The face of liuman life is more wondrous au^ beau¬ 
tiful than imagination can paint, when seen in the 
tender and holy “light” which cometh from above. 
Though sundered far, yet, as by an ineffable tie of 
imitation, all men come very near together, and con- 
Bociate kindly as members of one family. • 

One morning, not long after the last conversation,, 
the tranquil deep and quickening “light” filled the 
World with golden grandqur. It seepied to illuminate, 
with a sweet expression of unusual gladness, “ the melan¬ 
choly face of human life.” Streams of golden beauty 
flooded the lowest eaves of poverty and wretchedness, 
lu that beauty I saw descending a spirit of mercifulness, 
a magnetic rain of holy tenderness, dripping through 
the Stygian Aarkness that hung over our mdw 
mentdl sphere. It changed the hideous night of 
human evil into a bright, happy day. ‘ The rivers of 
life swelled with the fullness of gladness, and the 
oceans of love ebbed and flowed muaicallj^ with the 
reciprocal rhythmical tides of infinite wisdom. 

In that ligl^t I contemplate^society in different parts 
of the^world. And there and then was born in my 
bosom, Vith a grander power for wqrk, an infinite hope 
and trust; yea, a higher knowledge of the possibilities 
and achievements in the future histoi^of human natur<^ 

And I saw that:— 

• . ' \ 

6* 
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* « No radiant pear^ which crested fortune wears— 

No that twinkliog hangs from beauty’s 
Nor tiie bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn, 

Nor rising suns, that gild the vernal morn, 

Shine with such luster, as the tear that breaks 
For others’ woe, down virtue’s manly cheeks.” 

!> %!■ 

But Imowing that some of my fellow-workers did riot 
perceive the face of human life^” either in its “ better 
or worse ” aspects, I went to my desk and painted the 
picture, and mapped-out the field of work for philan¬ 
thropists, thus:— 

1, Yagrant Children. —Thousands are bom and 
cradled amid scenes of drunkenness, beggary, sen¬ 
suality, and crime. They are early taught the low 
vices of the rum-hole, dance-house, and brothel. Talk 
with them in the spirit of an angel’s love. Find out 
where they sleep, what they do day by day, and by 
what means they obtain their subsistence. Many 5f 
them beg, others peddle; some pilfer, and too many aeU 
themselves to secure a living. 

. 2. Orphans. —^Maiiy, having ignorant and vile 

parents, are orphaned from their earliest inoments. 
Their tenderest and most spiritual impulses are 
crushed; their tongues are trained to the language 
of ignorance, cruelty, and vice; houseless, forsaken, 
liungry, dirty, and immorail, they are orphans^ and, like 
those who have no parents, need your solicitude, loving- 
kindness, and protectioi/f All such wanl good homes 
in the.countiy. The warmth of spiritual hedfts will 
elevate tiieir afiections and purify their lives. 

8. Diseased.— ftive \o such a few words of instruc- 
{ion concerning the laws and conditions of life and 
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JTealtli. Caation them against the evils arising from 
ihe use of alcohol and tobacco. Encourage them to 
abandon all habits which tend to prostration, sensuality, 
and disease. A few words may, in after years, take 
root and save the little sufferer. Bestow healing from 
your magnetic hands. Let no opportunity of doing 
good escape you. 

4. Street Quarrels. —Children whose birthplace 
was in the midst of dissipation and crime, are quarrel¬ 
some and profane in the streets. Never fail to speak to 
either boys or girls when you see them disputing, or hear 
them using vulgar and profane language. Step in 
between them at once, but i a variably with great gentle¬ 
ness. Ascertain, if possible, the cause of their quarrel 
and fighting. Explain the better way. Instruct them to 
walk in the paths of wdsdom. They will feel and 
acknowledge that you love them ; and that, though a 
stranger, you are a true friend to them. 

5. Destitute Women. —^Diero are multitudes of this 
class—young girls, and women of all ages—who need 
timely cnunsel and wise assistance. They want faithful 
friends, and opportunities to gain their living by honest 

•toil. Superintendents of the Poor, the Commissioners 
of Emigration, and the Governors of the Almshouse 
have great duties and responsibilities in behalf of-this 
class of women. Yon should know what can be done 
with and through these Institutions. You can point 
out to many a lone heart the way to industry, purity, 
and happiness. Be a true guide to tlie stranger, and a 
^source of strength to the poor and fallen. 

6. XJunpoBTUNATEs.— ^any have gone into misfortune 
and crime. They wait your healing friendship. They 
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l>av6 Lad no society bift that of vice-incrii«ted men-w- 
Bwearers, drunkards, thieves, profligates, and criminals. 
They want you to speak to their souls the Wicatis of 
fraternal welcome to a higher life. Give them knowl- 
edge of the angels. Uiifold to their minds the Father’s 
wisdom and the Mother’s love. Find a kind home lor 
the honest-hearted girl, and procure profitable labor for 
the impoverished and broken-spirited woman,* She 
is your unfortunate Sister. She is pure and beau¬ 
tiful within. .You will meet her after death in the 
Bummer Land. Fail not to io her much good. 

7. Impbisonbd. —Hundreds of women have abandoned 
themselves to low vices-^pctit larcenies, pauperism, 
end .other misdemeanors from which you can arrest and 
wholly redeem them. By the sentence of the Court, 
under the laws of the State, such Sisters are imprisoned 
like masculine criminals of deeper depravity. Thus 
they fall beneath self-respect, into a moral condition 
l}el()v) the state from which they ofleiided the interests 
of society. They need your timely aid. If possible, 
keep them from prison. Stand between them^and the 
requisitions of the law. Shield them from the imperti¬ 
nent questionings of lawyers. Let your ftaternal love* 
, warm the heart of the criminal woman. Let the light 
of your better faith sfiine upon her pathway. Ko part 
of your work can be more snecessful. 

8. Intempebate Men. —^The rum-shop is the death- 
gate of society. It is the fountain of want, wretched- 

♦ Eecently a moyement has been inaugurated for “ Working Women 
in Near Yoilc, whidi, if it can be kept non-sectarian, will accomplisli 
desirable r^tilts. WUat is now most needed is a “ Temporary Home ” 
C;/r girls and young-w^en Vbo seek aid to rise from evil. 
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ness, beggary, vice, cruelty, crime, and sensuality. 
Sore-eyed, dii-ty, filthy, houseless, forsaken, hungry 
children are born and cradled in the hovels, garrets, 
damp cellars, and loathsome alle^’B which are sought 
by the victims of intemperance. In this city the youth¬ 
ful population—the ofispring of intemperate parents— 
consists of “ newsboys,” “ street-sweepers,” “ dock- 
boys,” “vbeggars of cold victuals,” “ cinder-snipesj” 
‘‘peddlers of stolon articles,” “boot-blacks,” and 
“ dead-rabbits.” There are fifty thousand children in 
Kew York who never enter any place' of instruction. 
The cause of this over population of 'unfortunates is in¬ 
temperance. Thousands of children originate in sen¬ 
suality. Of 32,172 men sent to prison in one year, 
30,200 were victims of alcohol. These men want your 
fraternal arms to arrest them in their career. They 
can be saved through love and truth. Instruct them in 
the laws of life and immortality. Impress them with 
the “ consequences ” of their bodily and mental habits. 
Teach them conceraing the life after death—of the 
realities of the Summer Land—^where the results of the 
practices in this life are revealed as parts of the indi¬ 
vidual’s character. 

9. CiRiMiNAi.8.—This class is large and increasing. 
Tliey are for the most part men who ^emanate from 
foreign penitentiaries and foreign poor-houses. Such 
characters are shipped to thi^ country, and our jails, State- 
prisons, almshouses, and asylums become filled with 
them. Yet they are children of Father God,—the 
offspring of good Mother nature,—and are destined to 
Jive and bloom in the gardens of comity. They are 
Tiish, Q'^rmans, Italians, Fnglish, Frencdb^' Folanders, 
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Welsb, Portuguese, Hungarians, Seotcli, and Afiicani 
The cost to the people of the United States, of arrest¬ 
ing,'Convicting, and punishing these criminals, is enor¬ 
mous—^being not less than $19,000,000 (nineteen mil¬ 
lion dollars) every year. The combined salaries of the. 
lawyers amount to $36,000,000 per annum. Tobac¬ 
co and rum—the active agents of vulgarity and criine 
^cost one hundred and forty miUtons ($140,000,000) 
every year. Of course criminals are being, rapidly 
multiplied. Intemperance is at the bottom of it all. 
The condition “of these criminals calls for your fra¬ 
ternal love and good works. Prom their imprisonments 
they beseech you to, visit them. Eternity alone can 
reveal the good your ministrations may do for them. 
Some of them are weary and broken-hearted; others 
,are bitter toward their enemies, and vindictive; the 
first need strength, and the latter demand the lessons 
of wisdom. You can convey glad tidings to their grate¬ 
ful hearts. Lead them out of darkness, and obtain their 
pardon. There will be joy in heaven when 07ie such is 
redeemed f^om his discords and evil. 

. 10. DisABLim Animals. —A1 ways be ready to assist the 
fallen, whether animal or human. The lower king¬ 
doms should feel the gentle, healing love of your justice 
and harmony. The harmonial age should descend, like 
a universal blessing, to the fishes, birds, and animals. 
They live for us, and serve -u» day by day, and are sus¬ 
ceptible to the law of kindness. < 

11. The Abused. —Cruelty and injustice should not 
be meted out to dependent creatures. Whipping, 
stoning, maiming, teasing, or otherwise abusing crea¬ 
tures beneath man, should not be permitted. It Is 
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your #uty to arrest the attention of men or boys when¬ 
ever they trans^eas the law of kindness,, 

12. Fighting. —It is especially your mission to sepa¬ 
rate animals, as well as men or boys, who may be en¬ 
gaged in fighting. Street fights and neighborhood 
quarrels come within your sphere of operations. 4^in^js 
be peacemakers.* 

“ All history shows,” says a magazine writer, that * 
familiarity with the sufferings of inferior animals infal¬ 
libly leads to cruelty toward one’s own species. Tastes 
are vitiated, hearts hardened, minds .brutalized by 
such acts, till they acquire an appetite and thirst for 
blood. Thus the barbarities of the Coliseum, where 
polished Romans sought their sport and pastime in the 
savage rending and dying agonies of brute animals, led 
in due time to the demand for hecatombs of human 
sacrifices; and who c^n tell how often from such scenes 
as these veterinary amphitheaters of France, reeking 
with tlie wann blood of writhing victims, may have 
gone forth a Nemesis to mete out the same measure to 
the sons and daughters of the land ? 

“ In the hideous catalogue of cruelties which have 
marked each successive revolution in that countrv, 
human creatures have, in nuinherless instances, been 
mangled, mutilated, and tortured to death with equally 
ruthless indifference. ‘ Murders were committed whole¬ 
sale,’ as one of their own writers has observed, ‘ not from 
any lust or revenge, or avarice, but merely from the lux¬ 
ury to the perpetrators of seeing their victims die, to feast 

♦Since the snsoension of tlie Moral Police, “ A Society for the Pre^ 
vcniioa of Craeity to Animals” has been duly orgauused in New York, 
and is doings great good. 
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the ear with their groatie, aud^to delight the ejh witli 
their contortions,’ till thesp fiends in hmnan form 
attained to such a rehnement of cruelty, that witnesses 
of their deeds are known to have died with horror. 

“Time was, as Pope tolls us, when oar huntsmeq^ 
pSised upon the ladies of quality who were present «,t 
the death of a stag, the savage compliment of putting 

* the knife into their hands, to cut the throat of a help¬ 
less, trembling, and weeping creature; but times and 
manners liave changed. Our women are now cast in 
softef mold, and loathe the, infliction and t/ie infliotor 
of cruelty. The bare recital of these atrocities moves 
them to tears. Surely in the land where Ilosa Eonheur 
has shown upon the glowing canvas—in touches of 
nature which make us feel ‘the whole world kin’—- 
how like ourselves horses may be in their affections and 
their joys, there are not wanting iioble women who can 
feel that, like us, these poor dumb fellow-creatures of 
ours have their suPerings, too—miseries enough from 
the injustice and ingratitude of man, without any 
aggravation of them from liis wanton barbarity. 
Surely in a country which sends forth her Sisters 
of Charity in thousands, to minister, with unwearied 
self-devotion, to sufiering humanity, some good angels 
wdll be found to set about this work of mercy—^ task 
which will win for them the honor of the good and the 
brave, and be not unremembered of Him whose ‘ tender 
mercies are over all His works.’ ” 

Of criminals much might be written. The hipfory 
.of Windsor Prison (Vt.) was investigated, and the fol¬ 
lowing testimony on the religious question is submitted: 
“ It has been very often said that the convicts cd* State 
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prisons are either Atheists, Ileists, or TJniversalists, 
than which, however, nothing can he further from the 
truth. I have known as many as'five hundred while 
they were in confinement, and I have always made it a 
practice to learn the religious opinions of all with whom 
1 h&ve converse^, and what I am going to write may be 
depended on as the actual result of my personal in¬ 
quiries. 

“ Those whom I have known have been educated in 
the doctrines of the endless punishment scliool, and but 
few have departed from these doctrines. I have found 
only two Atheists, not one Deist, and but one Uni- 
versalist. The doctrine of endless jpunishinent is — 
strongly and broadly sj>eaking —the ortJ^odoxy of State 
prisoners, I am confident of the truth of this state¬ 
ment, and I make it not by way of slur, or insinuation 
against any sect of Christians, but as a fact which all 
denominations may use as they may have occasion. 
Very many of the convicts have been members of 
churches, and a few of 'them have been preachers. 
This is a subject of painful reflection; it shows how 
extremely liable the best of men are to be overcome ’ 
temptation, and says to those who glory in their 
strength, ‘ Let him that ihinketh he standeth tak 
lest he falL» ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

m 

THE GREATEST WONDER OF ALL. 

The bells of Time tolled solemnly one evening, and 
’ I heard a voice, which made me tremble through and 
through—a voice which poq^ed out of the sky like the 
mellow-throated nightingale, yet sad with the holy 
depth of an angel-mother’s love—the same voice that I 
had heard years and years ago, when first journeying 
up and down the mountains with the Magic Staff, say¬ 
ing: Gather-inr-the-Children tlmf-wtU-hAngdo-earihr 
tke-Kingdom-of-IIeaven^^ 

‘‘Thanks 1 thanks I” I exclaimed. “Your voice, 
mother, never before sounded so’sweetly; never did it 
impart a message more welcome.” 

And from that hour my work was specially directed 
to the discovery of the laws aud needs of the spirit of 
Childhood. The brightest blossoms in the land, I s^aw, 
were children. The greatest angels were planet-borfl 
and reared by terrestrial parents. Little children die, 
but they at once ascend in the arms of their celestial 
friends, and by them* are led into heavenly paths, where 
Jove and wisdom bloom with an immortal beauty. The 
sky-schools must be discovered, revealed, and instituted. 
The starry ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness. 
Let us look clairvoyantly into “ those mighty spheres 
that gem infinitylet oxa eyes convey inwardly the 
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high meanings of the mountains, the leaves, and the 
streams of the Summer Land. * 

Panoplied by this consecration and positive resolve, 
the rough squalls and chilling winds of adult selfish¬ 
ness could no longer visit me. The haughtiness and 
limitations of the questioning intellect could not now 
return. Pure white clouds began to float in the clear 
blue of my spirit’s shy. They were filled with the 
dewy blessings of skies infinitely more lofty and stiper- 
pernal. 

The work was before me, extending into the future 
like an unlimited landscape, and I accepted it* All 
my friends wondered, and many objected to the misap¬ 
propriation of time and powers susceptible of a wider 
range. It seemed to them that I had deserted the army 
of great progressive labors, and gone over to the trifling 
occupation* of “keeping a Sunday-school.” But the 
“ light ” shone around me unceasingly; the Magic 
Staff "was firmly in my grasp; and so, whether under¬ 
stood or misunderstood, my path was straight, my 
work was beautifhl, and the yoke easy to bear. 

Very soon I discovered that the greatest wonder in the 
^ world is a haby. It is a little world of miracles, a little 
separate sphere of infinite possibilities, incognizant of 
the world around it; with wondrous eyes wide open; 
its screaming, laughing, sighing mouth; its fair, sweet, 
round form; the autocratic impatience of its tiny 
hands; its flower-like unfoldings from day to day ; the' 
future-feeling hand of its whole instinctive nature; yea, 


* Whalk WBB diBopvered and praoticallj put forth, the reader can Had in 
the author*B ICannid for ** Children's Progreseive Lyceums.” 
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the greatest wonder is a little, a very little child—lying 
trustingly, sleeping, waking, crying, crowing, on the 
ever-welcoming bosom of its mother. 

How expressive the words of an English writer, Mr. 
James Martineau:—“ There is no sentiment more natu¬ 
ral to thoughtful minds than tliat of reverence for child¬ 
hood. Many sources both of mystery and love meet in 
the infant life. A being so fresh from non-existence 
seems to promise us some tidings of the origin of souls: 
a being so visibly pressing forward into the future, 
makes us think of their tendency. "While we look on 
the ‘child as father of tlie man,’ yet cannot tell of 
what hind of man—all the possible varieties of charac¬ 
ter and fate appear for the moment to be collected into 
that diminutive consciousness; that wliich may be the 
germ of any, is felt as though it were the germ of all; 
the thread of life, which, from our hand that holds it, 
runs forward into instant darkness, untwines itself there 
into a thousand filaments, and leads us over cvciy track 
and scene of human things;—^here through the passages 
where poverty crawls; there,♦to the fields where glory 
has its race;—^here, to the midnight lake where medita¬ 
tion floats between two heavens; there to the arid sands 
where passion pants and dies. Infancy is so naturally 
suggestive^ it is the representative of such various pos¬ 
sibilities, that it would be strange did we not regard it 
with a feeling of Mroiider. 

“ There was a theory in ancient limes, and somewhat 
revived in these days, that the souls of all men come 
fiither a pre-existent state, where they dwelt within 
the shelter and near the light of ^od; where truth and 
love w«re as affluently poured on perception, as light 
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and sound upon tlie senses here; and tlie suhlimest 
iJiQUghts of beauty, of virtue, of science, of' Deity, 
streamed amid the spirits of that purer air, like sun- 
beanis amid the clouds, bathing them in glory. Birth 
into this world was the transference of the mjiid from a 
celestial to an eart];^y life; its benumbing contact with 
material things; its retirement from the boundless and 
brilliant freedom o4‘ a spiritual life, to tlie dark and nar¬ 
row cave of a corporeal being. The furtlier it advanced 
into the interior of its mortal existence, and' the more 
skilled it became is groping along the ways of experi¬ 
ence, the more faint grew the impression of the immor¬ 
tal region it had left, and the more dim were the rays 
of reminiscence that yet painted a divine rision on its 
*pathT Education was a process of forgetfulness; the 
gradual extrusion of the godlike by the human; the 
drowning of*abstract truth in experimental knowledge; 
the tapering-off of sublime perceptions of the universal 
into mean individual sensations. When, under the in¬ 
fluence of this doctrine, Plato looked upon a child, he 
saw through that shell of life an intelligence fresh from 
God ; it was a star dropped from its sphere. Still filled 
with dreams and memories of the invisible, half present 
still in its divine abode, it was a thing of sanctity to 
behold ; for its orb of existence floated yet on tbe mar¬ 
gin of the unknown world, and, though creeping on to 
be eclipsed by the shadows of mortality, had its edge 
yet illumined by the past. 

But childhood presents not the wreck, but the ele¬ 
ments, of a heavenly existence; not the ruin, but the 
design, of a temple not made with hands. Its glory is 
not pf the past^ but of the futuie; its experience is be 
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not a loss, but a gain, of truth and* goodness; its edu¬ 
cation here, not a vain struggle to preserve memories 
that inevitably vanish, but an aspiration, which can 
never disappoint -the willing heart, after mental and 
moral excellence, rising always to more godlike* forms. 
Jt were a task of sadness to take up, the infant life, as if 
it were the fallen petals of a celestial jSower, bomo to 
our feet by the stream of things, and eve:^ moment 
fading more; but it is a task of gladness to accept it as 
the seed and germ of an everlasting growth, which, 
planted in the rock, aiid strengthened by the storms of 
. earth, shall bloom at length in the eternal fields. 

“ To educate a child is an office of which no one can 
think lightly. To. administer percei)tion8, and unfold 
the faculties in their season and proportion; to give 
power to the affections, without impairing their sym¬ 
metry; to develop, in their right order, and to their 
full intensity, the gre^t ideas of duty and of God; to 
exhibit human virtues and relations in so beautiful an 
aspect, that the soul may pass from them with case to 
the venerating love of tho^^nfinite Mind, is a task of 
responsibility so solemn, as to invest every parent’s life 
with the sanctity of a divine mission. 

If the philosopher’s doctrine had been the true one, 
and the soul had been like a bird fallen from the skies, 
—its plumage soiled in the dust, and^ its forces drooping 
in our heavier air—it would seem a cruel office to 
stimulate it to ascend again, by convulsive efforts, to an 
native, but natural no more.* But as the truth 
Wjpiy Sl^nds, we have not to provoke a strength jaded 
a® .expiring, but to aid and develop one that is half 
forced; oui'selves to bcicr it awhile into the heights ‘ as 
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nj>on eagles’ wingsand«tlien launch it fh>m the preci- 
])ice alone, to sweep down the gale, and soar into tlie 
light it loves. 

‘‘ l^janj, however, have but a feeble impression of the 
cfelicav y and responsibility of this task—of training the 
early naiiid to aspire, by thdl power of the noblest ideas. 
There is no department of education in which wrong 
not hods are so fatal;—in which the conveyance of 
;!. thought, into the mind at an unhappy moiUent, or 
liv an unhapjjy ]n*ocess, may leave a more indelible and 
prejudicial effect ; in which the penetrative and con¬ 
siderate spirit nf sympathy—^which is the true secret of 
^iducational as of all oilier moral power—is more abso-* 
demanded ; in wdiicli different minds more require 
to have .heir individuality consulted ; yet is there none 
to which a more hard, technical, and wholesome system 
is ap|)licd.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MOODS Ailo TIDES. 

The new work prospered and expanded over tlie 
land, because its spirit-foundations, holy aims, and at¬ 
tractive methods harmonized with the rational sense 
and the primal instincts of every non-sectarian father 
aud mother. But infinitely more will it prosper and 
"bear the fruits of righteousness in tlie great future of 
humanity. 

Oh, the happy, happy faces of the thronging children! 
Oh, their songs of gladness! Oh, the warm kisses of 
spontaneous, innocent, unselfish affection! Oh, the 
free, tender touch of their open hands 1 Oh, the tuneful 
tread of their marching feet! I do not wonder that 
Pythagoras, and Plato, and Jesus, and John, all true 
men, and that all true mothers, love, welcome, worship 
children. There can be no “kingdom of heaven” 
without these little angels of inunortalitv ! 

Who can, who will, paint tlie picture of an outcast, 
vagrant, lost child ? “We reformers,” writes a friend 
of children, ^‘who are mindful of what we seek, find 
hone that are entirely bad. There is always to be 
found, by those who diligently search for good, a ray 
of moral light, or truth, or beauty, even in the most de¬ 
praved, revealing that link in the chain of being which ^ 
connects the Divine Mind with the lowest, the most 
unfortunate of His children. And these poor creaturea 
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are rtot to be bl^^med because they are vulgar, and 
licentious', and profane—n6 more than because they are 
hungry, and their clothes are ragged, and their skins 
dirty; for good moral example and teaching could no 
more he found in their miserable attics and cellars, tliaii 
wiiolesofue food, and tidy garments, and pure water* 
And now, as I.look at them more closely, I can see an 
expression of discontent—of strange and vacant wonder, 
as if at the present distribution of things; and their 
large wild eyes look out from the tangled meshes of 
their shadowing hair with a longing earnestness, as if, 
in the face of all experience, they had faith, yet, that 
some good—a little good—would come—even to them. 
The expression was infiiiftely touching; and as I con¬ 
tinued gazing on the poor little creatures, my whole 
soul dissolved within me. 

“How quickly they were sensible of the interest I 
felt; for the perceptions of these wretclied itinerants 
are necessarily, educated; and while they wore again 
clamorous for charity, or their sweeping fees—for they 
had been, tor a moment, hushed—one of them looked 
up, with the largest, bluest, saddest eyes I ever saw, 
holding out her‘little hand with a silent gesture of 
entreaty. There was something so beautiful in the act, 
so gentle, so imploring, and at the same time so sweetly 
confident of help, that my heart was filled with a strange 
and pleasing wonder, and I forgot to reply to her 
demand, but stood gazing earnestly into the depths 
of those uplifted eyes,. There was nothing wrong 
there. They were clear, and deep, as the living Wells 
of Truth—^but, oh, how sorrowful! She returned my 
gaze by a look that seemed struggling to utter, in a 
7 
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single TBOinent, all tlie brokonness of that little Buffer¬ 
ing heart; and then the lids fell with a s%het and 
modest expression, and the long fring^i^ rOBted upon a 
cheek which I could see through the spatters of tuud 
was pale as marble. I whispered to her, as I placed in 
her hand a shilling, asking: ‘ Where is your home, ray 
little girlf—‘Home’ she repeated, in a voice that 
seemed the concentrated melody of sorrow, ‘ indeed I 
don’t know !’ It was the saddest voice of a child I ever 
heard; and the saddest sight I ever saw, was the poor 
little desolate creature weeping—the tears carrying the 
mud in stripes down her pale face—and unfeeling boys, 
and ladies, too, laughing Jocosely at her appearance", as 
they went by. But I knew there was a sad story 
behind those beautiful eyes.” 

Another child-lover says:—“ When little three-year- 
old sister lays her fair cheek against mine, and, with 
dimpled arms clasped around my neck, prattles in her 
innocent way, don’t I think of the path her little feet 
must tread ? Are there any thorns to pierce them— 
any pits into which she may fall ? Now I think of it, 
I must tell you of her little speeches. I think she is so 
cunning—though perliaps I am partial; if so, pardon. 
One night last week she crept into my lap, and, ere I 
was aware of it, fell asleep. I took her up to her little 
bed, but before putting her in, I said—‘ Nellie must 
not forget her little prayer,’ She commenced— 

I lay me down ta [deep.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Dod knows the rest,’ she murmured; and the white 
lids closed over the bright eyes, and she was asleep 
again.” 
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“VTondTously picturesque is the harmonious grouping 
of children! scene is suggestive of the tented 

fields of the Summer Laud, where all things prove 
r Plato’s saying, “ Poetry comes nearer to vital truth 
than liisrory.”. 

But, externally, the work slowly wore its way into 
flesh and blood ; especially when cornliined with the 
care and toil inseparable from the issuiiiiee of the 
Ilemld of ProgreatiJ^ The object of that publication 
was plainly expressed in its motto: “ TIui Discovery 
Application of I'nithP The editors and conduct¬ 
ors of that paper proposed, in general terms, an object 
not much unlike that announced by Pope in his intro¬ 
duction Ito the inimitable Essay on Man:— 

' “ l^et ns (pinco lifo can little more supply 

Than, just to look about us, and to die) 

Plxpatiate free o’er all this scene of man; 

A mifrhty maze ; but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot, 

Or garden, temptiug with forbiditou fruit. 

Together let us boat this ample ticld, 

Try what tlio open, what the coverts yield; 

The latent tracts, tlio giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye Nature’s walks, .shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise; 

Laugh where we miust, bo candid where wo can. 

But vindicate tlie ways of God to man.” 

The central principle was Progress. This principle 
is the “ Philosophers Stone,” w'hich converts all metals 
into pure gold, and explains all the “ ways of God to 


* The title of a weekly journal in New York, edited by the author 
three yeax|, now suspended. 
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Man.” If, however, the reasonings and illustrations 
advanced by them seem to others inconclusive and 
illogical, they invited a candid examination and expres¬ 
sion of opinion from readers and correspondents, no, 
matter li'ow widely and painfully their convictions 
might differ from and antagonize with each other. 

They felt no fear of public opinion, and cherished no 
love for the fleeting applause of the multitude ; there¬ 
fore, their eyes were at all times open to every depart¬ 
ment of human concern, and were ready to portray any 
evil, in high as in low places, and to prescribe the 
remedy, as far as it was comprehended. Being actuated 
by the principle of Progress, their faculties unfolded more 
and more by the industrious and fraternal uses they put 
them to. To help on the world’s advancement toward 
peace and unity, and thereby promote all spiritual pro¬ 
gress, was their paramount aspiration. 
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• CHAPTER XXXYI. 

THE GREAT REBELLION. 

• A 

«• 

The great rebellion had to come, because there is 
matter, and in man an infinite Perfection. The natural 
modes of the operation of that infinite Perfection are 
called “ The laws of Nature.” These laws operate per¬ 
fectly in the world of Politics, as they operate perfectly 
in the empire of Principles. The statutes and creeds 
of men are but the surface manifestations of the surface 
motives,'operating through surface materials, for the 
accomplishment of surface ends; the root of all being 
the selfish instincts, acting, with more or less glimmer¬ 
ings of wisdom and benevolence, through the exercise 
of the intellects of prominent men pre-eminently gifted 
with the selfish propensities and perceptions of meuin et 
tuvm, 

• 

Associated and mingling with all selfish instincts, is 
what men term “Religion”—the voice of the ever- 
coming, never-come, omnipresent, indistinct, ever-visi¬ 
ble, never-fully-incamatcd Arabiila—the Spirit inmost 
to all “ natural laws;” the watchful Providence behind 
and within all events; the omniscient Cause at the heart 
of all effects; the holy virgin Mother of infinite Love in 
the mafemal affections of all propagating and prolifica- 
ting powers; the supreme Father of Wisdom in the 
paternal forces of all centrifugating and executive organs 
and functions—called “God” by some; by others, 
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“I^ature;” by yet others, " Providencebut, under each 
and every name, it is unchangeably in human nature that 
eT?er-pre8sing consciousness of a yet higher consciousnesp, 
—tl»e irrepressible intuition of a yet higher destiny,than 
to live and die an everlasting death—^which is generally 
termed “ Religion.” 

I thinh: the wings of Arabiila hovered and brooded 
upon the spirit of Theodore Parker, when he n^e: 
*‘In its primitive form. Religion is a mere Emotion; it 
'is nothing but a feeling; an instinctive feeling; at first 
vague, shadowy, dim. In its secondary stage it is also 
a Thought; the emotion has traveled from the heart 
upward to the head. It is an Idea, an abstract idea, 
the Object whereof transcends both time and spaee, and 
is not cognizable by any sense. But finally, in its ulti¬ 
mate form, it becomes likewdse an Act. Jlw it* spreads 
over *dl a man’s life, inward and outward, too; it goes 
up to the tallest heights of the philosopher’s speculation, 
dowTi to the lowest dee])s of human consciousness,; it 
reaches to the minute details of our daily practice. 
Thus Religion wraps all our life in its own wide mantle. 
So the sun, ninety-six million miles away, comes every 
morning and folds in its warm embrace each great and 
every little thing on the round world. Religion takes 
note of the private conduct of the individual man, and 
the vast public concerns of the greatest nation and the 
whole race of mankind.” 

And so, as the infinite Light taketh knowledge of “ tlic 
concerns of a great nation,” even as it does of*‘ the private 
condj^pt Qf,the individual,”—because, simply, it u n&oer 
sepwraie from the inmost of an individual’s or a nation’s 
life—so, the Great.RebeHion had to qjoano I It catne as 
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agonizing palnepomo to a man surcliarged with disease; 
.and it dud^ too, as inestorable death comes to close tlie 
eyes and draw the breath of the man who will not tnm 
from his consuming sins.* 

But let us look a little more closely into detail, and 
see, by a brief survey of under-lying fundamental causes, 
the^^ects of a nation’s transgressions. A true and gen- 
uiile''Democracy, which is the dream of the great West¬ 
ern world, is founded on Justice. Justice regards and 
rewards all men equally and impartially. There is, in the 
eyes of Justice, a perfect liarniony between endowments 
bestowed and individual responsibilities. Obligations 
are equal to powers conferred. All men are born alike; 
not cqtiaL All men are alike independent; but not to 
the same extent. A full measure of “independence” 
is given and guaranteed to each; but each does not go 
to the fountain witii the mmc measure to be filled. 
True Democracy, therefore, is as natural to a just man 
as health is natural to a harmonious man. 

But American Democracy, so far, is a sham, is based, 
nevertheless, on the beautiful dream of tl^ idea of 
Justice. The dream recognized the right of each to 
“ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” In politi¬ 
cal dream-life, “all men are bom free and equal.” The 
true future government is to derive its just powers 
“from the consent of the governed.” taxation 
without representation is another dream; so very beau¬ 
tiful and dreamy is the democratic theory of A' lerican 
government and administration. 

In a volume by the author, entitled, “ Anawers to Questions,” tl^ 
subject here mentioned is familiarly elucidated. 
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Therefore, for generations upon generations, how has 
America violated humanity, and crushed the best hopes» 
of enslaved millions! Wliat injustice, what aristocracy, 
what tyranny, what oppressions, have' marked her 
course! 

Democracy, when genuine, recognizes the social in¬ 
dividuality of each, and the political equality of each 
also; if he can reason intelligently, is not imbecile,“and 
act with a conscience. False Democracy, or that which 
really exists in the administration of either party, denies 
the manhood of a black man, rejects the political indi¬ 
viduality of woman, however refined and intelligent, 
and exalts the ignorant, the brutal, the swindler, and 
the drunkard, to the commanding position of “ Ameri- 
camcitizens,” entitled to vote at elections, and to have 
a voice in the enactment of laws for the government of 
sober, docile, intelligent Africans, and also^ our white 
mothers and daughters, who are equal, often superior, 
to the white fathers, sons, and brothers of the world. 

This crime, this inherent inconsistency, which has 
been continued from the first day of American inde¬ 
pendence (?) to this hour, had grown into mighty pro 
portions, and merited a punishment of equal magnitude, 
and this punishment ofiended Justice was rapidly con¬ 
centrating upon the Government and tlie people. 

Bebellion is a disease incidental to an evil ,^ial con¬ 
dition, brought about by political inequality and oppres¬ 
sive forms of injustice. The obscene, the fiendish, the 
burning and murdering riots which, in 18G3, disgraced 
American civilization in JJ^ew York, were natural out- 
burste of wrongs and oppressions long pent up. Idle¬ 
ness, intemperance, false democracies, political, ehioa- 
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ti'enes—all sel^sh imps, broke loose with tlie first excuse 
and opportunity. The Government, notwithstanding its 
beautiful professions and published dreams, had long 
degraded the honest, industrious, modest, docile hlach. 
men- —had denied to them the “ right ” of being repre¬ 
sented—^liad, instead, given prominence to selfish, ig¬ 
norant, and dishonest characters (because t^eir akhis 
wefe wlnie\ axidf as a sequence, what more natural than 
the development of a murderous Bebellion ? 

Wise people, who carry tlie light of Arabiila in their 
hearts, do not generate discords. Injustice does not, 
because it cannot, flow from equilibriums. Anarchy 
is the opposite of order. Rebellion, which is not revo- 
lutiorr, is the antagonism of Justice. If, therefore, there 
be discords, injustice, discontent, and rowdyisms in 
society, the causes may bo traced to unwise (or selfish) 
statesmanship—^to loss of equilibriums, a consequent 
q>ersecuting fight, between labor and cajntal—and, in a 
word, to injustkje in the woikings of the political 
mechanism, however beautiful the dream of its original 
inventor, and however high-minded his immediate heirs 
and administrators. 

When a Government is intrusted with an unjust 
power y another selfish party is immediately organized to 
get hold of it, and, as a counteracting movement, an 
O2?podtion party is engendered, which, without design¬ 
ing it, acts CQiiservatively and beneficially by prevent¬ 
ing the excj|j||jre use of the power. Thus, happily, 
there can he no perpetual monopoly in politics on this 
Continent. ^ 

The unjmtpower in American government was, and 
still is, exhibited in the enslavement of the innocent, in 
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the political rejection of woman’s individuality, in the 
. establishment of bad institutions, and in tlte enactment 
of unjust laws, by which the best are kept practically 
beneath the selfish masculines who swarm and wallow 
about the grog-holes of great cities. 

Party strifes, guided by the selfish intellects of public 
men, result in elections by which the unjust power 
changes hands. Now one sect in politics is in power, knd 
now another—the so-called “ Democrats ” for a term of 
years, next the so-called “ Kepublicansstill the 
unjust power ” remains, and the imps of Selfishness 
continue to get offices. So long as there remains a 
single “unjust power” in government, so long will 
there be party strifes, corruption, injustice, and rebel¬ 
lious developments in the social body. 

Self-government in the individual is possible only in 
that state of mind which rests updh Justice—upon the 
unselfish Light of eternal Love and Wisdom. The 
same is true of a nation. All is arbitrary and discord, 
until the absolute requirements of Justice are fulfilled. 
“ Careless geems the great avengerbut history’s pages 
show, that 

“ Ever the truth comes uppermost 
And ever is Justice done.” 

Selfish developments will not cease till government 
is based upon Justice—^tp black as well as to white—to 
woman and to man 2 X\kQ—providing for the loj^gest 
growth of freedom in the individual, 'Property ques¬ 
tions, and the inseparable relations of Capital to Labor, 
will all be gradually answered by, and adjusted to “the 
laws of Nature ”—after the Government is established 
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upon the largest Liberty; which is the only true Democ¬ 
racy. Local injustice, special corruptions, isolated 
evils, social inequalities, party antagonisms, will vanisii 
imder the rays of a Government founded on righteous¬ 
ness. O that the American Continent might unfold 
the sublime realities of its glorious dream ! The resist¬ 
ance of the State to injustice, to the Rebellion, must be 
carried forward to the destruction of selfish conditions— 
the worst form of which is the slaveholding power—^for 
it works to establish a terrible despotism vjpon the ruins 
<yf humdSk, liberty / 
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CHAPTER XXXTII. 

A MEM0KABLT5 VISION. 

Thebe was, in tlie early stages of tlic Great Rebel¬ 
lion, a strange, proplietic, fearful, mystical, memorable 
day, never to be effaced from tlie history of my inner- 
life; but, rather, always to be remembered, ^nd hal¬ 
lowed, and reverenced, as marking the period of a vast 
movement among higher powers in behalf of the earth’s 
inhabitants. 

In the morning of that day (the first Tuesday in 
November, 18G1), I felt peculiarly unfit for either think¬ 
ing or writing, notwithstanding the large packages of 
letters, and the numerous contributions for our Journal, 
which demanded immediate attention and editorial 
labor. There was a complete solstice in iny mental 
machinery. Not a thought-wheel would turn that 
morning. Being thus disqualified for study and labor 
at tbe desk, and just then having “ nothing to do ” 
about the house or in tlie i^rden, I went motivelessly, 
listlessly, forth for a ramble—“ anywhere, anywhere,’’ 
on the solid earth beneath the autumnal sky. 

My favorite resort was, and is, away among the hilly 
slopes and moantain-p^ths of Llewellyn Park,* one 

WAb conceived by a public-spirited gentleman of Oitnge, 
Llewellyns. Haskell, Esq., who has by industry, and by faithftil love 
, .^fe )reBt, flower, and mountain, opened up nine miles of shaded paths and 
-'^rriago-ways, attracted Kew Yorkers to build mansions therein, and 
influenced the whole township to become a beautiful rural city. 
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mile west of out home in tiie beautiful village. ^ From 
the sheer /orce of attraction and habit, one would 
naturally think, my steps would have involuntarily 
turned thither; but, iinthinking and objectless still, 
and contrary to the routine of custom in rambling, 
I went through the village eastward, in the direction 
of Newark, following the railroad as far as the Bloom¬ 
field Station, and there took the side-path leading 
toward a grove of almost leafless trees. 

At Jqpgth observing a beautiful rock near the,comer 
of an open field, I liastencd to its side, and rested 
tranquilly for many minutes. Those moments were 
filled to the brim with a peculiar happiness. Strains of 
distant bands of music seemed to touch the very fibers 
of the brain, thrilling each organ w’ith thoughts and 
sensations of melody—^rnore delicate and enthanting 
than any emotions ever awakened by the music of 
earth. 

* 

The reader will not require me to apologize for the 
length and particularity of these prefatory remarks, 
inasmuch as, without them, no one could conceive why 
the day to which I have alluded made an impression 
so memorable and prop^letic. If I had been long 
laboring in mind to solve the problem of the war with 
the Great Bebellion then going on, or if I Imd been 
considerably anxious to get at the ultimates of the 
recent naval expeditions, tlie following vision might be 
in part accounted for on, common causes, like dreams 
and visions of the night, after a day of intense mental 
activity, anxiety, or suspense. The case with me was 
exactly the reverse. I had had no great anxiety or 
curiosity about the operations of the army, nor any 
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steepless hourd over the results likely to flow from the 
bosom of Destiny, during the terriflc struggles aiid 
exceedingly sorrowful experiences of the people, in 
their patriotic efforts to preserve the present form of 
government. 

Naturally enough, when the music reached the outer 
ear, stirring the waters of my inner life to wavelets of 
corresponding harmony, I turned my eyes in all direc¬ 
tions, looking over the adjoining fields, to discover the 
. authors of such exquisite strains. Language will not 
convey any just conception of that music, which was 
watted over the earth like the melodious breathings of 
' celestial seas. Ko earthly compositions exactly resemble 
any of tlie combinations of sounds that floated dreamily, 
musically, sacredly, through the upper air; and yet 
there was, now and then, a strain that reminded me of 
certain national liymns, and of choice fragments of 
operas, which I have had the happiness to hear from 
human lips and instiniments. There was a wonderful 
blending of vocal with instrumental sounds. I thought 
of earthly minstrels whom I had heard; of authemnal 
music from the sweet singers of cathedrals and church 
choirs; of bands of music iuj^he street, concerting with 
tlie sustaining voices of a singing multitude; but all 
such thoughts were soon swallowed by the incom¬ 
parable melody which pulsated’and waved througli the 
heavens. The delicious sensations that bridge over 
from physical eouscibusuess to spirit life, crept steal¬ 
thily, dreamily, musically, over my individuality; and, 
as thousands of times before, the curtains of the interior 
world were rolled up, disclosing a scene of beauty and 
grandeur far beyond the power of words to picture. It 
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would require the pen of a “ready writer,” and the 
descriptive powers of a Shakspeare, to convey to man¬ 
kind the realities of that Tision. 

Facing the east, and looking with spirit^ eyes into the 
upper immensity, I beheld an ocean filled with islands, 
lliey arose one above another, and between each other, 
as far as clairvoyant sight could reach, apparently 
beyond the path of the planet Saturn, millions upon 
billions of leagues away into space, until lost in the 
mystical and unexplored depths of infinitude. The 
islands were barren of vegetation-r-dark, rough, rocky, 
desolate—with not so much as one bird of night to 
redeem the dreary solitude. The waves of the ocean 
gently kissed their craggy lips, and gave forth a musical 
sound as of many waters laVing the rocky sides of a 
distant shore. But the music before heard was heard 
no more. A sad sound of low, wailing, mournful 
melody went up from the feet of those desolate isles, 
and died away with innumerable echoes, or was lost 
amid the dreary distances and empty spaces of the 
immensity. “ Alps en Alps ” arose before my vision, 
and I began very earnestly to ask for interpretation, or 
else a change of scene. ^ * * * * 

Months seemed io depart—oh, how long I waited— 
ere the scene was changed. • During all those weary 
weeks I suffered intensely, in body and in soul, dying 
daily, and being resurrected again with the sound of 
moumiul music vibrating through ear and brain, until 
the clouds, and isles, and oceans melted away into 
chaos, an<l the heavenly music first heard again filled 
the'air and world. 

The heavens opened all the way ucross from the 
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north to the south, in the form a vast rainbow, 
spanning the entire eastern section of the sky, the 
clouds sailing rapidly behind each other, and floating 
off in mountainous masses toward the northwest and 
the southwest, until the open bueiia-vista to tlie east, 
lieneath the over-arching rainbow, was renovated and 
gorgeously arranged for the exhibition of some new 
scene. Meanwhile the whole heavens were filled with 
the sounds of that first most marvelous music, emana¬ 
ting from performers and vocalists not yet visible to the 
eyes of the spirit, and every preparation was made for a 
stupendous development. 

Behold 1 In the *dim distance, beneath the many- 
colored archway, emerging from the remote infinity, 
was visible what seemed to be the shining vanguard of 
a mighty army, with all the precision of military order, 
keeping step to the sound of the indescribable music t 
onward came the resplendent host. The golden light 
of an unseen sun shone on their armor, and upon their 
beautiful faces and symmetrical forms, producing an 
effect the most inexpressibly enchtinting and bewildei^ 
ing to the beholder. As the celestial army drew nearer, 
it was easy to discern all the system and discipline of 
an army—generals, colonels, captains, lieutenants, 
and subordinate oflicers—at the head of brigades, bat¬ 
talions, regiments, companies — away, far away, As 
remote as the eye could trace the divisions and persons. 
And as the hosts marched nearer still, the features 
of many faces became distinct enough to recognise, and 
lo! I beheld many whom 1 kneto well in jprivate life, 
and irenowned characters also, with celestial mold and 
military manners—^Ellswortli, Winthrop,;Lypn,, Baker, 
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and others, who were yet in this world,* all at the head 
of immense battalions, obedient to the sublimity of 
a divine impulse, marching above the world of iiien to 
encounter foes yet unseen in the wilds of mind and 
matter. * 

It seemed to me that hours were consumed in march¬ 
ing from the encampments of an uncxploi^d infinity to 
the i'ront, beneath the gorgeous archway of many colors. 
Arrived at the foreground, the advance guard separate 
in equal numbers, and marched harmoniously to tlie 
right and left of the rainbow, halting at each extreme of 
the arch. The central column continued its march, in 
time with the music, and as they approached, tlie faces 
of other acquaintances shone with the radiance of en¬ 
thusiasm. 

All this seemed to occur in the upper heavens, cen¬ 
trally over the Atlantic Ocean. As the army drew 
near the base line of the grand arch, the whiteTclad 
soldiers, with annor unspotted, and their two-edged 
swords unnotched by crime, divided into four separate 
and independent columns or armies, and stepped out 
into the atmosphere over the continent of America. 
One of these armies slowly marched over, a portion of 
Connecticut, over a part of the State of Kew York, and 
as it wended its way toward the extreme Northwest, 
it seemed to take in only a part of Ohio and Indiana, 
all of Michigan, and a part of Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, and reached all the way to the Pacific shore. 
The second of the four armies marched directly west, 

* It is r^dmarkdble that all disiiuguishod Generals and prominent mill’ 
tary men Seen in this vision, though living at the time, either'died or 
were kUled in battle during the war. 
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until it reached Illinois Kiver; it then turned »onA- 
west, crossed Missouri and Kansas, and disapp^lrad 
over the moahtains of California, The third army 
marched directly north, separated Kew England firom 
New York and New Jersey, and disappeared^in the . 
clouds over Canada, Ilie fourth division of the mighty 
liost, obedienUto its commanders, who were then recog¬ 
nized generals in the Southern army, marched to the 
Bfhth, separated Pennsylvania, Maryland,* Delaware, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee from more Southern 
States, and disappeared in the clouds over tlie land of 
Mexico. 

Still the invisible bands and choristers continued to 
pour music upon the scene. When the difterent armies 
liad disappeared, there suddenly formed beneath the 
arch a regiment of white-clad soldiers, each with a deep 
blue sash about his waist, and each in his left hand 
carrying a book, and in his right hand a small gold 
hammer of exquisite workmanship. These were ven¬ 
erable men, beautiful in their faces, exceedingly intelli¬ 
gent and refined—their uncovered heads and snow- 
white brows radiant with light, llie music sounded 
grander than before, and new strains of inexpressible 
sweetness filled the whole temple of the heavens as 
these venerable soldiers commenced their march toward 
Washington. 

They reached the capital of the country while Con¬ 
gress was in session, and halted in the air just above 
the palatial edifice. At a word of command, each man 
raised his strong right arm, hammer in hand, and with 
the quickness of lightning each hammer fell upon the 
vast structure, which, as if rent by an earthquake, 
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ti?embled, reeled, crambled, and was scattered into 
conutless fragments over the soill A cloud of dust 
filled the air, and there were some faint sounds of 
Bufiering find shouts for help. But rapidly the dust 
departed on the winds, and the place where the capitol 
stood was grassy, and looked like the land of the Silent. 

It was suddenly changed into-a burial-place, or 
cemetery, of great solitude and quiet beauty. Amid 
the trees and flowering shrubs which ornamented #ie 
* grassy slopes, 1 beheld the tombs of all the Senators 
and Representatives who had assembled in the capitol. 

Their names were distinctly carved on the little 
marble tombs that covered the sacred dust beneath. 

Meanwhile, above, in the air, calmly stood the ven¬ 
erable soldiers who had wrought all these wonderful 
changes. They seemed to bend down over the grave 
of each Congressman with beaming countenances. 
AVhile stooping thus, each, at a word of command, 
lifted his b(^ok and dropped it upon a grave. Each 
buried politician was tlius provided with a book from 
the sky. Again the hammer of each soldier was up¬ 
lifted high in air, and simultaneously each gravestone 
was struck as by lightning, when lo 1 the grass opened 
in wide folds, and each Senator and Representative, 
dressed in white, with pale face and uncovered head, 
walked forth from his tomb, armed with a book in his 
left hand and a golden hammer in his right. 

The whole heavens were again filled with music, and 
a sound of rejoicing came up from the surrounding 
country; while distant people seemed to express great 
consternation, and treinbled with fear. A great thun¬ 
der-storm now arose in the east. It rolled violently 
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through the rainbowed archway, which waa thus effaced 
■from the sky. The storm-cloud seemed to be tilled with 
armed soldiers from other countries. They sped onward, 
amid peals of thunder, over New york,*and rolled 
toward Washington. Instantly, in the West, the Cap-, 
itol became visible. The seats wprc all filled with the 
newly-arisen - meny each with a book and a hammer, 
and the storm passed over the land like a whirhvind^ ' 
t^ritying the people, destrt^ying their crops and cattle, 
but without injuring the New Capitol, or disturbing' 
the Resurrected Men. 

Suddenly all the music ceased, and there was nothing 
more exhibited. And the Vision was thus terminated, 
even before one question could be asked as to interpre¬ 
tation, and immediately I returned to the ordinary state. 
The first impression -was, that I had been from home 
several months, lost in a journey of observation and 
enchantment; but, on reaching my study, I found that 
only three Itours of life had passed in this manner. 

That there is a world of prophetic meaning in the 
foregoing I cannot doubt; and that something more 
will be yet given, by way of interpretation, I fully 
believe. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

A NAME IN THE SKY. 

For .many years I had been urged to secure the 
establishment and publication of a weekly journal or 
magazine, devoted to the exposition and advocacy of 
the Facts, Ideas, and Principles of Harmonial Phi¬ 
losophy, There seemed to be a need of, if there was not 
a want for, a popular form of disseminating knowledge 
concerning the new facts and inspirations. Speculation 
of Sensation and Logic had apparently reached its 
highest triumphs in Hegel, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Spinosa, Feuerbach, and Schiller, in Germany; and 
the profoundest penetration to the interior eBsence oi 
history, ideas, and things, with the largest magnitudes' 
of scientific and philanthropic Thought, had been 
achieved by Comte, Cousin, Renan, Oolenso, Jingo, 
and Emerson; so that, unless the limitations of sense 
and the semi-intuitive speculations of high-eultured 
intellects could be surpassed and assisted by the tele¬ 
scopic powers of independent clairvoyants, and by the 
microscopes of spirit-mediums, it seemed that tlie acme 
of all divine knowledge had been reached, and man 
could attain to nothing positive in the realm of Spirit, 

"With this view many friends •urged me “to start a 
paper.” I agreed with them in the main. But steadily 
did I decline taking the “ editorial chair,” and yet more 
dreaded assuming any “ business responsibility.” All 
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ray feelings and undefined impressions were^opposed to 
the proposition, and for honest jicrsonal reasons which I 
need not mention. Headers of the “Magic Staff”* 
will recall “ the shadows ” visible to ray mother’s eyes 
whenever “soinetliiiig was going to happen.” Al¬ 
though, wlienever the plan of publishing a paper was 
broached, tlio way was always light, yet a dark shadow 
, hovered in my front whenever it was nrged^ that I 
should take the chief position. 

“ Whence the strange inborn sense of coming ill, 

• That of times whispers to the haunted breast, 

■ In a low tone that naught can drown or still, 

Midst feast and melodics a secret guest ? 

Whence doth tijal murmur wake, tluit shadow fall ? ^ 

Whj shakes the spirit thus ? ’tis mystery all!” 

Let the reader for a moment step into the “ Confes- 
N sional.” I ask, Did you never, guided by the plausi- 
'ble cogitations and logical conclusions of your intel¬ 
lect, go counter to the admonitions of the “ low, sweet 
voice” ef a light more mtenorf And were you not, 
in every such case, beset with difficulties, crippled, and 
n^imately defeated? * Your reply,‘I know, will he in 
accordance with your ideas of wfujit constitutes “ sue 
cess.” But, with an idea that there is no success in 
any thing that does not promote the highest ends of 
spiritual development in yourself and in others, you 
will answer—“ I was successful, either in bosiness 
or in any other interest, when, following my intellect, I 
went cotintet' to tlie inwrard monitor,” 

• , A 

Again and again I invoked the suggestive hints of 
angel friends. “ O, help me to understand the signifi 


^ Th0 title of tiie Author's Autobiography. 
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cance of ‘tlic shadow.’ Why cannot I see my way 
clearly? 0, ,^id me to discern tlie right; for, seeing, 
ye know that I will pursue it.” 

Instead of voices from the Summer Land, tliere ruslied 
into my mind the reply of Ciirlyle, when asked by a 
student what course of reading he thought best to malce 
iiiinr a man:—“ It is not by books chiefly that a man 
becomes in all ])oints a man. Study to do w'hatsoever 
thing in your actual situation*, then and now, you find 
either expressly or tacitly laid down* to your charge— 
that is, stand to your post; stand to it like a true 
soldier.” 

On^ this principle I resolved to act in fhe "work pro¬ 
posed, and thus I accepted all that followed. But first, 
what nauef Of all funny things, the funniest, as well 
as the most perplexing, is hunting up a suitable title for 
a now paper, or magazine! There were.at least six 
‘‘ beautiful, blue-eyed, laughing babies ” in the neigh¬ 
borhood beautifully riamod before we could begin to 
j'eel satisfied w'ith captions suggested for the journal. 
One suggested “The Plain Truth.” The otliqr ol>- 
jeeted, because there was somewhere published a pap<f 
called “ TAe Plain Dcaler^"^ which did not always tell 
the “plain truth.” “We want something —some¬ 

thing taking said a worldw^ard-looking speaker. 
Call it the “ Spirit’s Advocate ”—or, the “ Messenger 
of Light ”—or, the “ Standard Bearer ”—or, the “ Spir¬ 
itual Beiorraer”—or, but I need not multiply sugges¬ 
tions, The name that was fipally accepted appeared 
to the writer, in all the colors of the rainbow arching 
the sky, revealing far more of beauty than promise. 
Title fixed, aiij^nnouncement of the forthcoming “ 
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tisemeuts. All the time, interiorly, feeling a painful 
reluctance. . Mentioning this feeling to a gentleman of 
education and expenence, he remarked: “Doubtless, 
y<5u feel embarrassed because the position is novel to 
you. Gfo ahead; you are to have, you know, talented 
editorial associates.” And now, added to Carlyle’s 
^wholesome advice, I remembered a miaxim of the old 
Levitical Law: “ Tfiat which is gone out of the Ups, 

thou shall keep and^perform.^^ Yes, the advertisements 
had gone forth, subscriptions were rapidly coming in from 
beloved friends, and I said (yet all the time irresolute), 
“ It’s too late to back out now; I am the last man to 
keep the word of promise to their ear, but break it to 
their hppe.” And so, with not a dollar of stock paid 
in, out of thousands that were supposed unfailingly 
pledged to the enterprise, when it should start, the 
little ship was prematurely launched upon the troubled 
waters, in 1800, while the business of the country was 
still struggling to overcome “ the Panic of ’57,” and 
just when the Goveniment and popular politics were 
a||icted wdth the approaching shadows of the Great 
Kebellion. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AIMS AMD EFFORTS. 

The birth and objective appearance of the paper had 
been postponed from time to time, because of the exist¬ 
ence, or probable development, of certain well-con¬ 
ducted periodicals; each dedicated, more or less dis- 
tinctlj and positively, to the elucidation and inculcation 
of those, all-comprehensive truths which we cherish and 
profotindiy reverence. 

But we thought ‘‘ the time ” had "now come for the 
establishment of a journal wherein the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of “ Progress ” niight be justly presented, irre¬ 
spective of the social, political, or religious prejudices 
that everywhere exist in and sway society. Td meet 
the present needs (not to say “ wants ”) of the world, a 
retbrm publication should not only be cosmopolitan im 
character, but it should be absolutely loyal to the 
demands of progressive Truth, and not afraid to attack 
whatever is proved to bo evil in time-honored systems 
and institutions. It should aim at a position of equal 
altitude to that exalted standard of social, philosophical, 
and spiritual progress, which advanced and enlightened 
minds have everywhere erected. Instead of pandering 
to, or refieoting the popular sentiment merelj^nd seek¬ 
ing, froip selfish desires for success, to harmonize with pre* 
vailing modes of thought and feeling—instead, it should 
8 
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stnve to educate the world out of its multiform errors 
and unrighteousness. Any magazine or journal whicli 
Is pledged to advocate the interests of particular sects or 
Pljrties,.or which, because lacking something, either in 
pdrse or in principle, attempts to inaintaiii positions 
■ of amiable neutrality on questions of great moment to 
all mankind, is a publication which travels and ]>or- 
forms its labors far behind the inherent needs and aspi¬ 
rations of the world. 

On the other hand, a periodical whicli perpetually 
harps upon and exaggerates, beyond its intrinsic impor¬ 
tance, any 07ie particular branch of progress and reform, 
while other branches of equal magnitude and moment 
(called by such persons “ side issues”) are either wliolly 
overlooked or greatly underrated, fails in a just percc])- 
tion of the unity* and sacredness of all triitli; and 
hence the eternal Truth cannot impress her heavenly 
image and likeness on tlie world’s great heart through 
the columns of such a periodical. It seems to iis^ that 
tliere is demanded of the Press—that mighty agent <>f 
influence upon the bosom of the “ tide in the affairs of 
men”—a mission which is-us yet barely prefigured—a 
work impartially grand, world-wide, and universally 
redemptive. 

To such a mission, we undertook to promise, the new* 
journal would be sacredly and earnestly devoted, 

Bdt all work of this kind, like the principle of .elec¬ 
tricity, presents a negative and a positive side. To 
detect and expose error and superstition; to proclaim 
against tl# existence of moral wrongs and wretched¬ 
ness ; to paint and portray in vivid coloi^ the ipiseries 
of tlio ignorant, degrtwiodj and dowii4rodden—only, 
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ih(b'negative pole of the true reformer’s mission; his 
ponHlm and self-rewarding work is seen in the discovery 
and application, and strenuous inculcation, of those 
gracious Truths and essential Efeforms which strik^ at 
the minutest rootlets of evil within the soil of sects, sys¬ 
tems, institutions, and individual life. 

Behold, O, ye men of the world! The holy, har¬ 
monious “ light ” of another sphere has descended and 
diffused its immortal rkdiance upon this! Oh, how 
true it is that only those who “have eves” singled to 
Truth can discern it; and none comprehend save tliose 
attentive ones who have “the heart to understand.” 
Yet thousands of human minds, in .conse<^uence of that 
lieavenly “light,” have arisen, as it were, from the 
dark-age sepulcher of ignorance and despair. Inspired 
with a divine courage, and appreciating, to some extent, 
the intrinsic dignity of individual existence, they have 
thrown off every clog and cliain with which theological 
superstition had fettered them. Such emancii)ated 
intellects freely and fearlessly think and propouml 
questions upon almost all thinkable subjects. In the 
spontaneous freedom of their nowly-awakened aspira¬ 
tions, and in the yet unsystematized exercises of their 
80 recently unshackled reason, not a little extravagaiu^e 
and extremism are manifested. These intellects, how¬ 
ever atheistic they may seem, arc nevertheless the real 
friends of humanity> They ask important religious 
questions — sometimes without much reverence for 
either the problem or the solver of its mysteries; but, 
notwithstanding, they are stout and stubl^ftrn in their 
determination to have all sides investigated. “Give 
the facts to the world!” they exclaim; “ Let each man’s 
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reason first see the facts, and then he may candidly 
render the verdicts” 

Tliis unpopular, unsectarian, important, and impartial 
task of discovering and justly reporting Truths in all 
possible directions, I had thoughtfully, reluctantly, yet 
deliberately assumed. The many and weighty respdii- 
♦sibilities incidept to such a position I also assumed, 
and resolved to deserve the possession of both light and 
strength to promote the objects at which all persons 
► co-operating would aim their efibrts. 

And it was furtbennoro declared that the conductors of 
the journal had at heart greater aims than the Ibregoirig 
—in harmony, as tliey fully believed, with the desires 
and aspirations and labc>rs of all the good and true of 
- every age and denomination—^first, ihe hannonhathm- of 
the Individualf secondly, the harmonization of human 
Society, For the unfoJduHj of these blessings they 
would unceasingly pray and iiutinugly labor. But 
they frankly differed widely from the convictions of 
sectarians and politicians, regarding the meana of 
oV>taining these sublime results. If it w'ero not so—if 
our convictions and inspirations had flowed into the 
popular form—the journal would not have been pro¬ 
posed. But we held, and still hold, that the develop¬ 
ment and establishment of the kingdom or government 
of heaven, all over the globe on which we live, is pos¬ 
sible only by and through mau’s spiritual interior— the 
elevation avid harmonization of all the faculties and 
AFFEC nONS OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

« 

Bealizing^at mankind’s physical and spiritual needs 
(noji their “ wants,” remember) are identical with the 
ample supplies in Katore’s bosom, and appreciating 
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that the beautiful laws of the universe arc the un¬ 
changeable thoughts of tlie Eternal Intelligence, and 
believing that “ true religion ” consists in reverencing 
and hartnoniZing with tiis Divine Will —which is pcrpctun 
ally flowing forth thi'ough all spheres, revealing itseff to. 
human reason only in, and by means of impersonal 
Ideas and the fixed laws of ISTature—so perceiving, and so^ 
believing, we promised to endeavor to five and to work 
out the true life on earth, and from w’eek to week to 
instruct and encourage our fellow-men to believe, 
think, and do likewise. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE PICTURE IN OTHER EYES, 

It is always beneficial to take lessons in war from 
candi^, intelligent opponents; for such, in most 
cases, are better helps to progress than hosts of indifFer.- 
ent soldiers in the rear of your army. ‘‘ It seems a 
very easy thing,” says a -writer, “ to look at both sides 
of any question, and yet, practically, nothing has been 
found to be more difficult, in respect to all matters of 
importance; and even when you got over this difficulty, 
it is no easy matter to acknowledge what you really see 
on both sides. In the case of the lawyer pleading a 
cause, it is his duty, or at least his business, to conceal 
what he sees on one side. lie is like the moon with 
the earth—^he always shows one side to the Bench ; the 
other side he keqps out of sight. And the lawyer is 
merely like the rest of the world in this resj^ect, only 
with him it is more professional. He acknowledges it; 
and allows that he cannot afford to be candid ; be must 
plead for his client. If you belong to a party, or a 
sect, you must do the same ; you are witness of it, not 
judges of it; and if in a mere mood of indifference you 
fall into controversy at a dinner-table, it seems so natu¬ 
ral to take one side or other, that you do it as a matter 
of ^ourse, and plead as if you. were a professional law¬ 
yer pl^ding before a bench of judges, hiding what you 
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think will weaken j'oiir argument, and adducing what 
you think will gain the case.” 

One day I chanced to meet in the street an ac(j[uaint- 
anee, a kind-hearted, sensible, thorough-going New 
York business jnan, wIjo, at the same timg, had a 
decided taste for liberal ideas and progressive literature. 
I ventured to ask his opinion of our publication (the 
paper), for I knew that lie read it; or, leather, “ looked 
it over,” every week, while the Choir was singing at 
Dodworth’s Hull. 

pretty wdl,’^ he replied, looking at the moment 
^rfeetly lukew'anii, and yawning, too, as much as to 
say—“ It’s a groat. though.” But he knew that 1 

was a friend of “ free-thought and frec-expression,” and 
so added: 

“ I have, however, one criticism to make on it. 
There is not eiif)ugli Sj>iritualism in it. The pcoj)le 
want facts, hicts, facts—well-aiitlienticatedyi'/cj/.v,” 

“Yes,” J replied. ^‘We have a department in our 
columns containing eveiy w-eck some account of ‘ spiri¬ 
tual manifestations.’ ” 

¥ 

“ True, very true; but those presy refurmatory articles 
by correspondents, remind me of the ^efifU’iptiou 1 once 
read of a Fourtli of July celebration : ‘The prc«e.ssio 2 i 
was very fine, and nearly two miles in lengtb, as Wsis 
also the prayer of Ilev. Dr. Perry, tiic chaplain.’ ” 

“ But,” I respoinhid, “ we promise<l jWc columns to 
all well-writteii articles on any important ( 2 ue.stion or 
progressfve subject.” 

“Well, wltat of i/iai? My judgment is, you can’t 
publish such a paper much longer. You can’t afford 
to keep your columns c)pcn to political conlrovcrsihs, 
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and to other topics not connected with Spiritualism. 
Why, your paper is scarcely any better than a relbrrn 
paper, a woman’s rights paper, an infidel paper, giving 
very few well-authenticated facts in Spiritualism. You 
must show more of your own side. Print more facts, 
more facts—that’s what the people want, facts.” 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

Thomas Fullee said, “God sends His servants to 
bed wLen they have done their work.” The shadows 
thickened over my head and all around me. No man 
ever spoke truer than the criticising merchant: “ You 
can’t publish such a paper much loriger.” Ilealtli 
failed, and I prayed, “ Oli, Mother, Oli, Father, take 
my weary and wounded feet from this weed-tangled 
and stony field. The world’s winds shiver and chill; 
the w^ers are bitter, and my thirst is not quenched.” 

No prayer was ever more promptly or thoroughly 
answered. True thought is devotion, and true devotion 
is thought. “ Is not prayer also a study of truth,” asks 
Eraorson; “ a sally of the soul into the unfouiid Infinite ^ 
No man ever prayed heartily without learning some¬ 
thing. But when a faithful thinker, resolute to detach 
every object from personal relations, and sec it in the 
light of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle science 
with the fire of the holiest affections, then will God go 
forth anew into the creation,” 

Through all these years, and through all the toils and 
ti’ials and joys of these years, there walked by my side, 
with patient, self-poised, and faithful step, the coni' 
of my heart! Fed by the crystal fountains of 
supernal affection; true as the stars that in Leaven 
shine; gentle in feeling as the breath of song; with 
8 » 
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, divine sympathy in her eyes for needful child*, or 
woman, or man; a truthful thinker, with a lioly love 
for truth—she steadily performed her part, (-lioerfully, 
bravely, buoyantly, as angels labor in the immortal 
Lands of Love. 

Happy fhe ftian, and happy the woman, who is blessed 
with a spirit Mate! To every loving one, uncompan-. 
ionated, life is cold and dark. Sadly roams and moans the 

If) 

unloved soul. But like an angel of beauty seen through 
the gloaming, into which the soul is roaming, cometh the 
true adorer and savior of the longing heart. Whether 
waking, whctl^cr sleeping, sacredly the heart is keeping 
its boundless love for its deathless lover; and with earliest 
thought, wdth latest prayer, the resting spirit blesses, and 
])resses to its bosom, the holy foliow-augol of its im¬ 
mortal life. 

The shadows of evening came damply upon my 
weary form. Disease invaded the citadel of life. The 
Bim of eternal light did not shine; only the white moon 
silvered my path down the valley. “ Thou shall rest 
and slumber in thy home,” said Mary; “ a bed is pre¬ 
pared foi* thee more soft than clouds.” And thenceforth, 
in the morning as at evening, in 6ur room, for many 
months, the healing hands of the “Angel of the House” 
were magnetically bringing back to my form the breath 
of life.. Whether quietly resting at home, whether 
guiding the steps of grouped children in the great city, 


Note. —Tho readers of the “Magic Staff” will be rejoiced to loam 
that Time, 'irho heals all wounds, brought to her beloved children, 
F>u)nie and Cliarlie; they came two years ago, and came to stny^ they 
have grown up healthy, well-educated, industrious, harmonious, and 
full belwveyft in the gospel of Progression. 
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whether writing or laboring, in poverty as in abundance,. 
the same sweet soul, like the atmosphere of many flowers, 
filled all parts of the house with aflection. 

During this period, which embraces the varied ex- 
<periences set forth in these chapters, she wrote many 
beautiful things ; one of them,, “ The MSuntain Path,” 
which is biogra})hy as 'well as poetry^ I must bequeath 
to the reader:— 

Shadows crept along the valley, sunshine phiyed upon tho green. 

On iho boughs the leaflets parted, showlug flecks of cloud between; 
Dimpling brooklets floated onward where tho wandering breezes sigh, 
Flowerets breathed their sweet-toned welcome to the children passing by. 

In that valley, sliadow-hauntcd, listening to the water’s chitno,* 
lastcnlng to the many whispers, telling of a fadeless clime, 

Suddenly my soul lifted as on amber-titited wings, 

And my^eart was flUod with sunlight, such as joy supernal brings. 

For a voice broke on tho alillnoss, full of tcudemoss and truth, 

Breathing words my spirit pined for in the years of blighted youth, 
Calling me to leave the valley and tho mists that roll below— 

Leave tlie dim, sequestered arbdrs, and the water’s plaintive flow. 

Eyes there were that beamed upon mo, through tho pale and pensive 
light, 

Earnest, loveful, calm, and holy, like the stars upon the night; 

And a voice of sweeter music than the song of bird or tree, • 
^Vhispered: “ Darling, leave the valley, climb the mountain-top wdth mo.” 

Silently wo sought the pathway Nature’s loving hand had wrought; 
Sweetly fond the gentle tokens by her forest-minstrels brought; 

Glad and gay and hushed and tender were notes she ehanted there. 
And the mountain path was sacred as a holy shrine of prayer. 

Hand in hand wc hasted onward, where the eagle led tho way, 
Scalc(Ahe grand and glorious summit, resting in the lap of day, 

Stood upon the moss-grown carpet, stood where man has seldom trod, 
And, with reverent brows uncovered; in that hour we worshiped God. 
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OHAPTEK Xni, 

M 

BPSdAL PBOVIDSKCEB AND OBTnJASIEB. 

♦ 

Communion of Spirit witli Spirit, or deep Answering 
nnto deep, is the ultimate fact of consciousness. By the 
sOnBCB, man comes in contact with the things of sense; 
by ilie reasoning proceBsea, man comes in contact with 
the reasonable processes of Kature; and by Intuition, 
man’s whole nature comes in contact with the Absolute 
and Essential, where he rests tranquilly on the bosom 
of Eove and Wisdom. 

The special providences and facts of guardianship, 
which occur in the realm of sense, flow from intelligent 
causes which the senses cannot detect. It is my experi¬ 
ence that, while faithfully engaged in life’s serious 
labors and difficulties, there are invisible hands ever 
stretched forth to aid one’s will in ordering and sub* 
duing outer circumstances, and in tempering one’s 
petty annoyances; so that harmony may stream, as 
music Sows from an .^olian lyre, through the ten thou¬ 
sand cords of present terrestrial life. Prayer and its 
fulfillment, desire and its gratification, want and its 
supply, interior aspiration and beautiful communion, 
like the interlaced relations and fixed equilibriums ot‘ 
cause and effect, go hand in hand throughout the life 
and government of the Infinite Beason. Blessed is that 
spirit, whether in, earth or in heaven, who can inter¬ 
change emotions and exchange thoughts and b^efits 
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with the Spirit of all ideas, principles, essences, laws,* 
persons. 

* To come to personal relations—to sense, leaving the 
realm of communion—mj testimony, based on numer¬ 
ous experiences, is: Tliat, by some agency, not always 
cognizable by the senses, when one is doing, or is trying 
to do, his friends or strangers will be influenced 
to come with open hands to help lift the load. Many 
times, when weary waiting in the valley for the coming 
light, or when, through the heavily shrouded morning, 
we weje trying to reach the hills of Beulah, a letter 
would come, or an ahnost-forgotten acquaintance of 
.former years would ring the door-bell, when lo I the aid 
which we that very day pressingly needed had arrived I 
A shower of plenteous blessings falls just in time to save 
the soul from the death-stings of petty cares, loss of 
credit, empty larder, broken health, and killing despair. 
Oh, the entrancing goodness of hearts beating in the 
music-bosom of the Summer Land! 

But, believe me, I do not attribute all manifestations 
of human kindness to interior spiritual causes. Only 
mme instances, which are not coincidences, occurring 
under circumstances which admit of no explanation by 
the usual laws of sensuous contact, are properly at¬ 
tributable to our kindly watching guardia|^ angels. 

Human goodness must be recognized and appreciated 
in justice to human nature. But how shall it be done 'i 
How say, while a person is still “ above ground,” just 
the grateful and-glorious words that are his or her due? 
Is it not an^absurd and a barbarous custom, often a 
source of wretchedness to the living, wliich prohibits or 
discountenances the utterance of just and appreciative 
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sentimeptB; tmtil, perhaps, through lack of the en¬ 
couragement which the expression would have afforded, 
the heart breaks, and the victim is buried bj a weeping* 
multitude with “pomp and circumstance!” Keglect 
and abuse him, or her, until death suddenly slams the 
door in your face; t]ien,Oh, then, how hlivJc your dress, 
how fearf ul your eyes! You recall the friendly smile, the 
tender words, the n^oble bearing, the sweet scenes, the 
hallowed associations; and—Oh ! Oh ! Oh! your grief is 
great to behold! During the deceased’s lifetime you 
seldom spoke a comforting word. You would croak 
over little failings and exaggerate common faults, 
never whispering an approving word for fear of “ flat¬ 
tering” or “injuriously complimenting” the familiar 
one ; but now that the beloved form lies stretclied and 
cold before you, your heart is hreakijig with grief! 
Alas ! Alas! And you desperately the minister to 
hold tlie cross before you, to breathe the prayer of con¬ 
solation ; and you also want him to loan you, at least 
for a few days, his holy anchor of hope in this liour of 
sorrow I Kather quaintly it has been said, that “ death 
is the consoler of the lowly, the Kemesis of the mighty, 
the avenger of all wrongs. Death robs the wicked of 
thair prosperity,, and delivers the good from all evil. 
Death takea*avray the sting of poverty and the need of 
wealth. In the grave the poor shall possess what they 
desire, and the rich shall lose what they possess; the 
portion of both shall be rottenness and nothingness. 
The grave is a garment for the ragged La2aru8, and 
nakedness for the purpled Dives. Death is the heir of 
all earthly sovereignty, and, in this world, the king that 
never dies.” 
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Under the einharrassment8"^f'cii6tom, I am forhiddvn 
to render in plain English an expression of* the grati¬ 
tude we feel towaixl* certain individuals in this worlck 
Suppose, for example, it slioiild be related that a gentle- ^ 
man (who, of course, must be nameless), knowing that 
onr hearts and labors were consecrated and devoted to 
the Lyceum for children, and knowing also that we 
then had not a dollar of income froyi any source —and 
mark! jdenty v)f wealthier men knew all this just as well 
as he—\<'ent, with tender humility and true modesty, to 
an intimate acquaintance of ours, ascertained from him 
liow many dollars per* week would cover our home 
expenses, then depositt^d in the bank the amount 
required for almost a whole year, and tluis put ns above 
temporal anxieties, so that we could give free lectures, 
write letters, compile the Lyceum Manual, organize 
Lyceums, and, in a word, give our whole time and 
energies to the work for children, which was, and is, so 
all-important in our feelings and understanding. 

If that gentleman’s physical form 'was now quietly 
reposing in the cemetery, and if his superior soul-form 
had entered upon its mission of being forever the 
temple of the spirif, then it would be most becoming 
and appropriate for me to write his obituary; in udiich 
I could freely set forth his “ kindness,” his “ intelli¬ 
gence,” his “virtues,’^ &c., <fec.-; but now, because 
he is' living among men, in good health, and trying to 
Jbecome very wealthy, just like all the other selfish sin¬ 
ners, I will only say : ‘‘Sir, we are very much obliged 
to you. We think 3 "ou did just right, and nothing 
more. You were a friend of children (there are to-day 
fifteen thousand in the Lyceums), whom you may meet 
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for the iirst time in the bfTglit Summer Land. We think, 
on the wiiole, that you are no better than you should 
he. We hope that you will ‘keep your health’ and be 
fruitful in all laudable undertakings.” 

While on this subject, praise, perhaps it 

may be instructive to observe, in the language of a 
cotemporary, “ that some of the most affecting episodes 
in the lives of littjrary men liave been connected with 
domestic bereavements.” These accounts demonstrate 
that human conjugal affections, wdieii not raised to the 
superior condition by an unfolded intelligence, guided 
by true spiritual insight, are first surcharged with 
grief, and subsequently inconstant; yet how beautifully 
tender and touching and true when writing obituary 
reminiscences or jmi-fnoriem eulogies I The tribute of 
Sir James Mackintosh to his wife (says the compiler of 
cases) is among the most remarkable in the language. 

“ I was guided in my clioice,” he says, “ only by the 
blind affection of my youth. I found an intelligent 
companion and a tender friend, a prudent monitress, 
the most faithful of wives, and a mother as tender as 
children ever had the misfortune to lose. I met a 
woman who, by the tender management of my weak¬ 
nesses, gradually corrected the most pernicious of them. 
She became prudent from affection ; and, though of the 
most generous nature, she was taught economy and fru¬ 
gality by her love fpr me. During the most critical 
period of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me. She gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation ; she propped my weak 
atid irresolute nature; she urged my indolence to all 
the exertions that have been useful or creditaHe to i^e, 
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anAshe was perpetually at hand to admonish my heed- 
lessnesa and improvidence. To her I owe \vhatcver 1 

am, to her whatever I shall be.” 

• * 

It detracts somewhat from the romance of the case, 
perhaps, that Sir James became consoled for his loss, in 
just <ym year from the time of his great bereavement, 
by a second marriage. And here wo may venture the 
somewhat obvious remark, that the domestic histories of 
remarkable men are the most pleasing records of litera¬ 
ture, for the reason tliat, in these matters, every reader, 
however humble, has a sort of pereonal interest in the 
narrative, readily recalling his own feelings in similar cir¬ 
cumstances, or the history of his own friends, and so hav¬ 
ing a community of joy or sorrow with distinguished per¬ 
sonages of other times. It must be confessed, too, that 
the cool and business-like way in w'hich biographers 
sometimes dispose of affecting domestic events is notice¬ 
able, especially when, as in the case just mentioned, 
the reader has hardly got over his emotions of sadness at 
the end of one chapter, and is told at the commencement 
of almost the next one of the happy marriage of the man 
for whose intense grief his eyes are still moist. It rarely 
happens that a man who is his ow Boswell does not. 
manage this matter with more delicacy. The case of 
the Rev. Dr. Spring may be regarded as a remarkable 
exception. This well-known octogenarian has recently 
favored the public with lively Personal Reminiscences 
of his Life and Times, in which he copies extracts from 
his private journal that are not seldom “ rich and rare.” 
Thus, under date Aug. 7,1860, lie writes: “ This morn¬ 
ing, at half-past 8 o’clock, my sweet wife was released 
icom this scene of debility and suffering.” And, after a 
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particular account of her sickness, and a statement ^Jiat 
she was tlift mother of fifteen children, he indulges in a 
strong expression of his feelings—notr unnatural, but 
I)erhaps as well suppressed in the printed vcdume—and 
winds up with some verses in which the soundness of 
doctrine is more remarkable than the poetic expression. 
Just five pages further on, in the very next entry in the 
diary, the worthy Doctor, after admitting that his 
“ sweet wife w’as too valuable a w'omau ever to be for¬ 
gotten,” and that he “never thought lie could love 
another,” says that he had advanced beyond threescore 
years and ten, was ])artially bliml, and needed a helper 
fitted to his age and condition :— 

“No one needs such a helper more than a man in 
my advanced yearn. I sought and God gave me another 
wdfe. A few' days only more than a year after the death 
of Mrs. Spring, on the 14:th of August, 18G1, I w’as 
married to A hba Grosvenor Williams, the only survi¬ 
ving child of the late Elisha Williams, Esq., a distin¬ 
guished member of the bar. She is the heii’ess of a 
large property, and retains it in her own hands. She 
is intent on her duty as a wdfe, watchful of my wants, 
.takes good care of mo, is an excellent housekeeper, and 
instead of adding to the expenses of my household, 
shares them with her liusbaud.” 

In addition to which remarkable circumstance, tha 
autobiographer assort-*, that 

“ Not until after our mutiml engagement was entered 
into, did we know that w'e were descended from the 
same stock, and that our grandmothers w’ere sisters.” 

A French author gives an account of a nobleman who 
lost his wife, to w'hom he was tenderly attached, an^ 
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with thoughts occupied only with the Lope of joining 
Lop in another world, shut himself up for tlifee years 
in a religious retreat. He uttered • a prayer to God, 
>\diich some may be surprised to lind in the mouth of a 
French marquis: iJDaccroiire vwn courage et de me 
lalsser ma douleurP Give me strength, but diminish 
not my sorrow! Certainly a most delicate and poetical 
sentiment. But the bereaved husband was still young, 
and after three years of retirement, he (juits it, marries 
again, and plunges into political .intrigues and the 
worldly ambition of his class. The writer from whom 
we derive the account remarks, with calmness and 
])lficidity : “ This is one type of onr inconstant nature. 
But here the very intensity of one feeling seemed to 
forebode the reaction of the opposite ; and the change 
a])pears so natural, so almost inevitable, that we rather 
sympathize with it than otherwise.” In t)ther words, 
tliose widowers who apparently and demonstratively 
sulfer the most under su(;h circumstances are the surest 
to be early consoled by a new arrangement. They may 
not, like Dr. Spring, “ ask God.ibr another partner,” but 
they are pretty sure to find one, nevertheless. 

The dedication of Mill’s hook on Liberty is familiar 
to all:— 

“To tlie*beloved and deplored memory of her ^lio 
was .the inspirer; and in part the author, of all that is 
best in my writings—the friend and wife whose ex¬ 
alted sense of truth and right was my strongest incite¬ 
ment, and whose admiration-was"mv chief reward—I 
dedicate this volume. Like all that 1 have written for 
many years, it belongs-as much to her as to me; hut 
thq work as it stands has had, in a ver}^ insufficient 
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degree, tbe in estimable advantage of lier revision; some 
of the most imj)ortant portions having been reserved 
for a more careful re-examination, which they are now 
never destined to receive. AV ere I but capable of iu- 
terjyreting to the world one-half the great thoughts and 
noble leelings wliich are buried in her grave, 1 should 
be the medium of a greater benefit to it than is ever 
likely to arise from any thing that I can "write, un- 
j)rompted and unassisted by her all but unrivaled 
vision.” 

Horace Mann thus wrote of his deceased wife—the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Messer, of Brown University, who 
lived but two years after lier marriage:— 

“ She supplied me with new strength for toil and new 
motives for excellence. Witliin her influence there 
could be no contest for sordid passions or degrading 
appetites; for she sent a divine and overmastering 
strength into every generous sentiment, which I cannot 
describe. She purified my conceptions of purity, and 
beautified the ideal of every excellence. I never knew, 
her to express a selfish pr an envious thought; nor do 
I believe that the type of one was ever admitted to 
disturb the peacefulness of her bosom. Yet in the 
passionate love she insjjired, there was nothing of ob- 
livfbn of the rest of mankind. Her teachings did not 
make one love others less, but differently and more 
’aboundingly. Her sympathy with others’ pain seemed 
to be quicker and stronger than the sensation of her 
own ; and with a sensibility that would sigh at a 
crushed flower, there was a spirit of endurance that 
would uphold a martyr. There w’as in her breast no 
scorn of vice, but a wonder and amazement that it 
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could-exist. To her-it seemed almost a mj’stery; and 
though she comprehended its deformitj, it Msas more in 
pity than in indignation that she regarded it; but that 
hallowed joy with which she contemplated whatever 
tended to ameliorate the condition of mankind, to save 
them from pain or rescue them from guilt, was, in its 
manifestations, more like a vision from a brighter world, 
a divine illumination, than like the earthly sentiment 
of humanity. But I must forbear; for I should never 
end were I to dejnet that revelation of moral beauties 
which beamed from her daily life, or attempt to de- 
smbe that grace of sentiment, that loveliness of feeling, 
which plac ed perpetually, like lambent flame, around 
' the solid adamant of her virtues.” The period which 
elapsed before Mr. Mann’s second marriage is not 
stated in his biography. It appears to .have been 
something over ten years—a length of time w^hich is 
very unusual in such cases. 
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CHAPTER XLIIl. 

MOURNEllS AND CROAKERS, 

O^TNisaENOE lias iinplaDted a propensity in the prin¬ 
ciples of man’s mind—and to disoeni it clearly is to be 
benefited, and not defeated, by it—in the selfish grati* 
fication of wliicli all men, consciously or nnconsciously, 
wisely or other wisely, are full of lamentations and croak- 
ings fur what in story is called “ spilled milk.” 

I croak, thou croakest, we croak. Yea, we mourn 
the degeneracy of the human family. (“ Present com¬ 
pany always excepted.”) There is, in these days of 
mediocrity, of mental shallowness, nothing, nothing, 
and nobody, to compare with even the babies of the 
Past! As poets, we mourn, yea, we croalc^ that, in 
these days of soft sentimentality and silly rhyming, wc, 
find no Homer, no JEscliyhis, no Cervantes, no Sbak- 
speare, no Milton, no Cowj)er. Our Bryants, Longfel¬ 
lows, Whittiers, Low’ells, Emersons^ Brownings, are no¬ 
bodies. They cannot furnish the great poetry demanded 
by our great minds. And we mourn and mojim, and 
we croak and^croak! 

• Carlyle is mourning for the good old heroic days of 
Frederick the Great. Military gentlemen gaze away 
admiringly, adoringly, to the era, departed era, of the 
great N apoleon. As artists, we croakingly mourn that 
we did not live in the days of Angelo, Rubens, Titian, 
and the great masters of the mediaeval ages. Ko artists 
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in these times I The great-minded contemporaries of 
Shakspeare cared so little about “ The Great Drahfatist/’ 
and left in books so little in his fayor, that it is now, as 
some scholars affirm, exc^eedingly difficult to demon¬ 
strate" by the la,ws of history that there ever was any 
such man. But we mourn and mourn, and we croak 
and croak! 

Religionists mourn that they did not live in the 
glorious and holy days of Jesus, and John, and Paul. 
Then they could have heard language and witnessed 
miracles in keoi>ing with their hdly tastes and great 
capacities for comprehending such things. The so-called 
inspired utterances and spiritual manifestations of thoHC 
weak days cannot meet the religions demands of minds 
so exalted, and hearts so full of truth. And they mourn 
and mourn, and they croak and croak! 

Politicians mourn the departed days of Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Adams, Clay, Webster—day's of 
giant intellects — men capable of constructing argu¬ 
ments and using language adapted to the great abili¬ 
ties of their living mourners. Lincoln, Sumner, Wade, 
Wilson, Washburn, Julian, Chase, Stanton, and tjie 
others—no-bodies, mere political nothings, compared 
with the wondrous greatness of departed giants-* and 
we mourn and mourn, and we croak and croak 1 

And liave we not reason for mourning/^ The case is 
this: We (the mourners) have been moving forward, 
nritrammeled and free, ever active and always harmo¬ 
nious, with just and natural admiration foJ great minds 
like our own ; meanwhile the mass of men has been 
“ degenerating^’’ losing the “ conservativegrandeur of 
joharacter, becoming inflamed with a shadowy belief in 
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progr^Bsionand so we mourn and mourn, and we 
croak and croak! 

There are, this moment, half a million of beautiful 
babies crying in their cradles, who, when they shall 
have reached that ultimate mark of maidiood known in 
law as “ the age of discretion,” will, because they are (I 
trust) our UgitimaU descendants, keep up the family trait 
of mourning and croaking, because there will be about 
them no Garrisons, no Pliillipses, no Emersons, no Bry¬ 
ants, no Parkers, no Beechers, no Greeleys, no Whittiers. 
Oh, the stores of wisdom they would have gathered in, 
had they lived “ in those glorious days!” They wonder, 
possibly, why their ancestors (y’. we^ the present great 
mourners and croakers) did not more vividly and more 
reverently realize that they had, within their immediate 
grasp, the rare wisdom and varied experiences of great 
men—-/or ‘Hhere were giants in those days I” But 
until those babies attain the “ years of discretion,” we 
must do our best, and so—we mourn and mourn, and 
we croak and croak 1 

Already an accomplished gentleman has written 
“The Bequest of Spiritualism,” as though ft were a 
reHgious movement of the gigantic past, calling for a 
respectful obituary notice; whereas, viewed with less 
historic and more intuitive eyes, Spiritualism is yet like 
a child, whose little feet are not poised to the earth’s 
center, who has been dressed in its pretty clothes, and 
tumbles, and bumps its head, and cries with wide-open 
mouth, and calls in a loud voice for its mother, or for 
vigilant nurses, all w^hich happens to it in making the 
tour Qf the sitting-room. What it is, or what it is to do, 
or how long it> will live untranslated, or to what insti- 
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tiitions H will be married, or how' many sect-descend¬ 
ants it will propagate—are questions, with answers, too 
far in the non-existent future to merit more than specu¬ 
lative meditation. But tku wo know:—Our progeny 
will be mourners and croakers. They will, with their 
capacious intellects and high culture, spurn and neglect 
and defame the characters of their contemporaries; and, 
looking back upon these hallowed days, so .redolent 
with inspirations, and so opulent with mediumistic 
demonstrations (and through persons, too, about whom 
none but the persecuting religionists could utter a con* 
tttinacioiis word), 'will exclaim: ‘‘ Oh, that we could 
have lived in the times of the Hares, and Edmondses, 
and Chases, and Owens, and Harrises, a'nd Davises, and 
Ballous, a'rjd Ilowitts, and Coopers, and Ashhurners, 
and Higginsons, and Fiiinej^s, and Biittans, and Wil¬ 
lises, and Tuttles, and Hardinges, and Dotens, and 
Scotts, and Homes, and Kewtons, and a host of others 
equally worthy; for then'. Oh, in that groat de¬ 
parted epoch of gigantic intellects, and living ins{)ira- 
tions, and reliable mediums, and disease-curing miracles, 
we qoiild have been fed and gratified, in accordance with 
our refined tastes and cultured abilities—but, alasl 
alas! we live in an age of mediocrity in regard to all 
these things; and so we mourn and mourn, and we 
croak and croak!” ^ 

And our niodern ladies, too, and even those who are 
not only ladies, but greater than ladies—the women of 
our day—are mourning and croaking because they do 
not find «amoiig their acquaintances a Queen Bess, a 
Margaret of Anjou, a Madame Roland, a De Staiil, a 
Gnion, a Sonierville, an Edgeworth, the Countess of' 
9 . 
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Derby, Grace Darliiicf, a Siddons, a Maria Theresa, an 
Elizabetli, a Jeanne d’Albert, or an I&al>el]a of Castile. 
Instead of these noble specimens of the race—warriors, 
5 >oetp, historians, actors, novelists, and rulers of empires 
—our moderns have to contemplate the mere nothings 
of this ccjitiiry—a Browning, a Fuller, a Bremer, a 
lEowitt, a lEosmer, a Childs, a Hunt, a Fowler, a 
Miller, a Mitchell, a Mott, a Nightingale, a Bonheur, 
a Swissholm, a Victoria, a Bistori, a Lander, a Fam- 
haui) a Stone, a Stanton, a Dale, a Dix, and a thousand 
others—all mere non-entiti(is. Oh, so^V/r i/e/iind \}io 
genius of onr educated man I and far helt}w the 
abilities of our nuxlerri ladies! that they cannot hel]> 
treating them with inditferenee, or openly denouncing 
thorn, and thus they mourn and mourn, and.they croak 
and croak. 

The 7noral of it all is: While justlj’- reverencing the 
memories of those who have lived and worthily wrought 
in the Past, and while erecting magnilicciit monuments, 
and'w'iiting ohituaries in Grotdc and Latin, over the 
dead skeletons, once the lime-foundations of human 
temples, whose projirictors have long skiee found better 
company in the Summer Land ; we, their successors 
and historical administrators, should nr>t deprive our¬ 
selves of the current manifestations of Arahula, as they 
appear and reapuear in the poetry, painting, music, 
morals, religions, governments, inspirations, revelations, 
reasonings, ideac, and reforms of our own day and 
generation. 
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CHAPTEE XLiy. 

DEATH OF MY FATHER. 

Look witli pure Ileasoii’s pure eyes—which is the 
clairvoyance of* the wliole superior spiritual conscious¬ 
ness—and you will perceiv^e plainly, and )iot as “ through 
a gflass darkly,’’ iin])ressed on all things,, the truth- 
tracks of irnnintahle omniscience. In nothing is the 
infinite goodness more l^eautilully manifest than in the 
government of what blind and grave-dffadiiig intellect 
entitles “ The King of Terrors.” 

Death is no enemy to mankind; rather a servant of 
Life. He carries tlie key to the door which oj)enl^wi(lo 
upon the templed grandeur of the imperishable Univei-se. 
It is impossible that he should ever travel to where 
the soul wanders in *Bublimcst thought.” llis govern¬ 
ment is of the earth, earthy. Ilis breath is never felt 
across “ the hallowed plains where angels dwell.” lie 
is sovereign poTitiff in the lower kingdoms of life and 
organization. But he has no throne in the higher 
realms of existence. 

Your reason tells you this: The Spirit can, by e\])e- 
rience, know absolutely nothing of the ‘‘King of Ter¬ 
rors.” lie falls a supplicant, yea, a driveling imbecile, 
at the feet of Spirit. The Spirit goes hapjuly, exult- 
iiigly, through the wreaths of wmrlds to the Summoi* 
Land, which is lighted by a belt of suns and constella¬ 
tions, which are forever rolling musically in the bound-^ 
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less slvy. But Death! Oh, joy I joy! he drops power- 
loss at the base of tlie “ Mountains of Life,” with no 
eyes to see the patli of the Spirit; which, guided by the 
,polc-star of love and wisdom, rises througli the wel¬ 
coming heavens triumphantly, unshar^kletl by terres¬ 
trial gravitation, and sweeps onwardly, singing the 
excelsior songs of eternal progression. 

Furthermore, Death is a screening process to some 
extent. Beecher, under the afflatus of Arabula, said : 
“ Il()w strange and blessed must bo that emancipation 
which passes upon every man when the great deliverer, 
Death, puts his ordaining hand upon the lieju’t and 
head.” 

And like a pljjiosophical Spiritualist he affirms : “ We 
shall enter upon another life divested ol* many of the 
hindrances and encumbrances of this. We shall, how¬ 
ever, ^ose none of the things that one sliould wish to 
retain. We are double in this life ; for the problem of 
our existence hero seems to bo to develop a blossom of 
spirituality out of the stem of materiality; to develop 
out of the physical body, arjd to ripen a spiritual 
soul. * * * * ‘ 

“ Tt seemsr to me that much that mars life is what 
we call infirmity; and that when we die we leave 
behind us many things that we call faults, and 
follies, and sins, as the trees shed their leaves when win¬ 
ter comes. When the body dies, oh, hoio much wUl 
perUh thni w the remit of the forces of those passions 
which sleep with the flesh ! When we go from this 
world, how shall we be released from ten thousand 
things that belong to our physical state, and that tend 
Jo kinder our spiritual development. * * * * 
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And when, in departing from earth, we shall ho strip¬ 
ped of the flesh and all its influences, we shall find iii 
oursslvos beauties and glories iiiDrc than we have ever 
dreamed that we possessed. 

‘‘And BO there are many ]mssions, many appetites, 
many lower faculties, that are indispensable to our phy¬ 
sical conditions, wliich we can easily inmgiiie will drop 
away from us wlieii we j)ass out of this life, and yet 
leave tlie soul unimpaired. The reason^ the 
all the higher facuftle.^^ vuU go forth hdo {nimorialitg^ 
but it will bo no small thing to have left behind those 
things w'hich belong to the body exchisiveh% and irom 
which conic largely the disteniperatnre and trouble that 
afldict us in this life. If there may he a hope that ifl 
part we shall leave liehiiid the appetites and passions, 
and that those wliich we carrv with us shall no longer 
be turned downward, as here, to iniuister to e\fll, but 
shall he evermore turned upward as auxiliaries of the 
higher feelings, then the thought of departing, the 
thought of going forth, should not be cue of loss, but 
one of essential gain.” 

Readers-of the “Magic Staff,” by returning in moni- 
ory to the earlier chapters, will recall the image and 
characteristicvS of my father. Here, it is only needful 

to remark that the last few years of his life w’cre com- 

•/ 

fortably spent under the roof of our “ Orange ITonie,” 
There was ‘ gratitude in Mary’s heart, as much as in- 
mine, because it was within our power to afibr*] him 
this retirement and independence. 

It was precisely a quarter before six o’clock, Monday 
afternoon, April 10th, 1865, udicn my venerable father 
closed his physical eyes forever. Those eyelids which 
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liad boon raised and dropped, opened ^nd closed, in 
keeping with the laws of action and rest, during eighty- 
three, years of eartlil^^ existence, went down over the 
fixed gaze for the last time. lie “died,” externally^ 
when “ life ” in the temple became lieavy and a bur¬ 
den. 

For years his chief source of ciitertainnicnt cionsisted 
in books and the liberal publications of tlie day.* lie 
had no taste for landscapes and rambling walks in the 
parks. Society had jio attractions. Before his sight 
grew dim with age, and while his hand remained 
steady, there was nothing so attractiv'e as industry. 
When he laid aside his apron and packotl away his 
"tools, under the pressure of his own senses, that they 
were no longer capable of sciwing him in his accustomed 
labor, he was a very sad and dissatisfied man. For 
over a year after “closing up” his bench, his eye was 
restless, and his tongue was ever asking for “ something 
to do to fill up time.” 

l^any hours of each day, during the last three years, 
his thoughts were devoted to subjects coimerning the 
“inner life,” and especially concerning the prospect of 
existence in the “ Summer Land.” Independent in his 
temperament, and naturallx' strong in his moral attri¬ 
butes, and fond bf mental liberty in every particular, he 


* The Banner of Lighf, publi.shed in Boston, was my father’s favorite 
paper. It is tho only Spii-itualistic organ that was ever unflinchingly 
and unswenringly devoted to the advocacy and demonstration, through 
facta‘of modiumship, of the Central Idea of Individual Immortality. My 
father used to read every woLk the communications through Mrs. J. 
Coutiut. And many times ho said: As soon as I can, 1 will go to 
, Boston; and you’ll hear fruui me tlirougU Mrs. Oonant.’* 
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was fed and satisfied with the principles of the llar- 
iiionial PhilosoiMij. They were a liglit to his under¬ 
standing and an anchor to his soul. He fully investi¬ 
gated the claims of old theology, and therefore for 
himself ascertaltied the absolute truth of liarmouial 
principles. 

With reference to death,” he invariably expressed 
liimself perfectly satisfied. Several times, during tlio 
last twenty mouths of his life, he had “ visions of the 
higher and better. JJis only anxiety seemed to be, 
that, owing to a naturally licaltliy and vigorous body, 
he might be compelled to live too long.” His stand¬ 
ing saying was : Wliea I can no longer be useful, then 
1 want to be off” His last days were a perfect fulfill¬ 
ment of every ])rayer I over beard him utter with 
regard to the closing .scenes of bis terrestrial pilgriin- 


age. 


It was my privilege fa witness the j’olling down of 
life's curtain, wbiclt shut from bis material senses the 
outer world of elfects in which we yet dwell: but I w;is 

t* * 

not prepared, jn.st at that hour, to withdraw tO the 
secret closet of clairvf)yauco. Tlu'rolbre, like others 
present wheu he ceased to breathe, T saw the usual 
external, grand, solemn fact. Of the loc.alify or con¬ 
dition of lu’s Ppl]-it I had no perce])^*on, but supposed 
that, as ill most of the iinmcj-ous instancc.s 1 had witiicsse<l, 
ho would probably dejiart from the Orange liomc to tliii 
Summer Land in the (;ourse of from one to tliroo 
liours. 

On the subsequent morning 1 arose somewliat earlier 
than usual, and was the first to ()})cii the north door of 
tho hall looking upon the garden. I walked out upon 
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the Btoop, and halted at the second ste]) of tlio sliorfc 
Jflight of stairs outside, and leaned lightly against the 
west banister, luusingly l(K>kiug at the flowering fruit- 
t;pees and beautiful verdiire of the vincas and shrubbery, 
and listening to the music of song-birds. 

At this raoinent, I felt a commotion in the atmos¬ 
phere at my right hand. This aerial agitation was ^so 
surprising to my sensation, that, in less time tlian 1 caif 
write this sentence, it had reversed the ])oh)s of outer 
consciousness. In a word, I was translated jiito a most 
perfect state of clairvoyance. This state, so far at least 
as personal sight and consciousness are concerned, is 
identical witli.tlie condition of a porsop fully awakened 
“ after death.” It is unlike the state of the depai*ted in 
one essential particular, that while the clairvoyant is 
still an iuhahitaiit of the physical body, the departed 
one is wholly emancipated from the organic structure. 
Tlie clairvoyant can, for the time being, see things and 
])riiiciples with the same sight tliat is natural to those 
who no longer dwell iu the earthly body, but who live 
in tfie Spheres. 

The incoming of clairvoyant perception at that 
moment, and by means of what seemed to be an atmos¬ 
pheric disturbance wliolly external, proved of great 
advantage. Tb«> movement of the air was like that 
caused by a body passing with groat swiftness through 
the immediate space. Witli my attention thus attracted 
I turned to the right, and at once eau) my father in the 
act of passing out from the hall iiito the atmosphere, on 
a plane level with the floor of the stoop I Imagine my 
surprise, because I had somehow settled into the convic- 
^tion that he had left the Orange home even before the 
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undertaker liad performed liis lir^t kindly offices. True, 
my sister Eliza once said, duriiij^ tbo eveninsij, tluit te 
her it seemed that “ father’s spirit had not gone out of 
the house.” 

The fa(!e was his own in everv essential feature and 

t 

Ijne of expression. In stature he was porliups four 
inches shorter, and in general proportions aljout the 
same as f remember him thirty years ago, being con¬ 
sistent with the reiiuirkable alteration in the height of 
his ])ersoii. IIis motions seemed to he the result of 
some WMll-power or intelligence outside of liis conscious¬ 
ness. Tie walked out with a kind of indeciHon, or 
languidly, and with the stej) of iinconsciousness peculiar 
to one moving about in a sorniuinibiilic state. There 
was, however, an expression u])(>n his eoiiutenaiice of 
complete repose. No ciiild in the slumber of innocence 
ever looked more serene and hap])y. It was the ex]jres~ 
sion of‘‘rest” and profound satisfaction^ and along 
down over his shonldej*s and new-born body there flowed 
and shone the same indescribable atmosphere of con¬ 
tentment and beautv. 

V 

Oil reaching the open space in front of the stot>p, 
without seeming to ludice that I was observing his 
movements, or indeed without taking any particular 
interest in any thing that was going on with himself, 
lie turned to the east, and rajiidly glided to the side of 
a person, who, until that instant, 1 had not* observed. 
The moment I saw this manly, intelligent jiersonago, I 
was satisfied that hi ft will, and not mv father's, had 
developed all the voluntary movements 1 had witnessed. 
Unquestionabh", his state was like that known as som¬ 
nambulism; and he did not awaken on touching tlie, 
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side of the Bpiritual man, m'Lo stood waiting for him on 
the northeast corner of the house. Their heads were 
about level with the window-sills of the second story. 
Immediately after he reached the other’s side, the twain 
rose -rapidl}" toward the east, and passed beyond the 
reach of my already retiring vision. Thus my father 
withdrew from his earthly entanglements! * 

In my joyousness and gratitude I hastened within to 
tell the “ angel of the house ” what had transpired but 
a few moments before. “ Mary! I have just seen father 
go out of the hall, and around the corner of the house.” 
For a moment she appeared overcome with astonish¬ 
ment, thinking of the possibility of the fact being ex¬ 
ternal ; but, quickly gathering her thoughts to my 
meaning, she began to enjoy with nte the glorious laws 
of resurrection, by which the old arc made youthful 
and the sick healthful—by means of which all are pre- 
])ared for pAgress and usefulness in the higher realms 
of existence. On going up-stai»*s, to the room where 
reposed the cast-off body of the departed one, I chanced 
to step into a small bedroom at the south end of the 
upper hall, which at that time w as not used for any 
purpose, and there most distinctly I realized that, in 
that unoccupied spot, the final spiritual organization 
■which my father bore aloft, on the wings of the morn¬ 
ing, was formed and prepared fof the eternal pilgrimage. 
The atmoiphere was still "Warm with the constructive 
process, which had been so beautifully carried forward 
during the night. In the whole temple of the Father’s 
wisdom and the Mother’s love, I know of no spot more 
sacred tha^ that where the Spirit is clothed upon for 
immortality. 
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• For months and months, until two years had nearly* 
passed, we received no tidings from the departed. How 
strange that no word, no sign of existence, came to our 
waiting senses! To those who are less in communi¬ 
cation with the Summer Land, such continued nlence 
ntust indeed be painful, if not tlie cause of skeptical 
misgivings and vague distress. But to me these “ mis- 
giv;ings ” and tliis “ vague distress ” are Btrangei*s. 
Patience and Time bi’ought the loyg-looked-for com¬ 
munication. Taking up Banner (}f lAghth^fivmg 
date “May 28,1867,” and glancing over the names and 
addresses in the “ Message Department ”—as you go 
to the window aperture of the post-oftico and hopingly 
ask the clerk to ‘^ook over the package of letters, and 
see if there is n’t one for you ”—so, running over the 
published messages from the departed to their friends 
on earth, my eye was sudderilj^ arrested by the follow¬ 
ing : [The questions and remarks in brackets are by the 
gentleman (Mr. White) who, 1 am informed, presides 
at all the public sessions of Mrs. Conant.] 

I am Samuel Davis, and I’ve come to send a message 
to my boy, Jackson. 1 want to tell him that the phi- 
losopbv that the spirits teach through him is true. I 
know he ’a aware of it, hut I feel like coming back here 
and telling him /know it’s true. And I want to tell 
him,, too, Slat I was right close by him when he wjis 
standing beside my body, before it was laid fp^ay. And 
I was so near that I could understand tlTe remark he 
made to a friend of his who stood near. It was tlds; 
“ He has n’t yet ascended; he’s here,”* 

This reoiark I do not recall. But I am assured by persons present 
at the time, that the expression is correct. 
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That wa,B true; I hadn’t entirely separated myself 
from the body; I was there, and I seemed to hear what 
he said, through waves of sound that - conveyed the 
meaning to me. 

I’m very happy in the spirit-world; perfectly satis¬ 
fied ; and 1 ’m proud to be able to come back and de¬ 
clare that he was right: tliat the intelligences wlio took 
him when he was a little boy are wise and good, and 
they have instructed me in iriany'things since I came 
to the spirit-world, and assisted me a great deal. 

I have met his mother, altliough we ’re not together. 
She is entirely ditt'erent from me, so we are satisfied to 
live apart. She's better, better than I am. 

And I hope he’ll be spared here on the earth to do 
good, a great deal more good than he has done, and 
never get out of the way of doing well. 

[llow long have you been away?] Only a few 
months. Yon know triy boy J acksoft ? [Andrew »Tack- 
Bon Davis?] Yes. [Of course we do.] Well, then, 
you ’ll see he has m;^ message. [He ’ll get it.] I sup¬ 
pose 80 , because lie takes the Banner, Good-day. 

My Rkadkb I Have you a vacant chair at the hearth¬ 
stone ? Have you in solemn sorrow, wearing the mantle 
of mourning, walked to tlie Silent Garden and wept, 
the men shoveled the cold earth upon the painted 
casket, which cont^iined the form of one dearly beloved ? 
Did you feel desolate and bereft ? If so, there is in the 
world a balm for you. It is the truth of the Spiritual 
Philosophy. When walking through flic cemetery at 
Orange, you may, perchance, observe a white stone 
hearing tlffi name of “ Samuel Davis,” aud under it this 
immortal motto 

f * 

Death u hut a hind and welcome servant^ who 
unlocks with noiseless hand Ufds flower-endrcled door^ 
to show us those we hveP 
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CHAPTER XLY. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF THINGS. 

A FOEMn>ABLE aiid fearless writer exclaimed: “ O, 

Truth of the earth! O, Truth of things! I am deter¬ 
mined to press my w'ay tow ard you. Sound your voice I 
1 scale the mountain, or dive in the sea after vou!” 

Thus, too, was I determined; but not in the forces 
of iny will; for ray intellect, now in the resurrection, 
was drawn by a divine attraction, I was now' recover¬ 
ing from the phj^ical prostratioy mentioned in a pre¬ 
vious chapter. ‘‘Wliat and wdiere is -God?”—a fre¬ 
quent question of my intellect in its fonirar unresur¬ 
rected state, W’as now unceasingly answered in the cleej), 
deep red of my entire consciousness. My conscious 
spiritual identification with t/ic quintessence of things 
Bpabled me to say, in the language of the Arabula—“ I 
AND MY Fatiiku aee ONE.” The profouiiduess of this 
experience inade “ expressive silence ” the only appro¬ 
priate expression, Ihis, and this only, was my whis¬ 
pered acknow’ledgmeut:— , 

“ Seldom upon lips of mine, 

Father! rests that name of Thine * 

Deep within niy inmost ])reast, 

In the secret place of mind, 

Like an awful presence shrined, 

Doth the dread idea rest I 

• Hasliod and lioly dwells it there, 

Prompter of the silent prayer, 
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Lifting up my spirit’s eye, 

And its faint but earnest cry, 
From its dark and cold abode, 
Unto Theo, my Guide, and God.” 


Language cannot picture the fullness of ray private 
“ life witli God.” The tranquillity and happiness of 
this state surpassed any and all of my other experiences. 
But one day, all was changed! And why ? Because, as 
I have explained to you before, I was becoming selfish 
in my sequestered happiness. All at once I realized 
that seven-tenths of the intellectualized part of man¬ 
kind were at that very moment “without God, and 
without hope in the world”—skeptical, miserable, un- 
j)rincipled, straying, and restless as evil itself. 

Contemplating thebW'orld, T saw that, where intellect 
' was unbound, there was little or no perception of, or 
faith in, a Divine Existence. But that, in countries 
where intellect was yet trammeled by ignorance and 
fear, faith and superstition sustained the millions. 
And that every people, country, and age, had*a name 
for its Idea of God. Allah, Chur, Addi, Zain, Ezsi, 
Adad, Odin, Gott, Thcos. Deus, Dieu, “ Jehovah, Jove, 
or Lord ”—but that, associated with the name, I could 
perceive no corresponding knowledge of how such a 
Being exists in the constitution of things. “ Hence,” I 
thought, “ does not man’s intellect need some rational, 
scientific, and mathematical basis on which to erect a 
^rue and lasting t<*mple of knowledge of God Is it 
not within the grasp of man, intellectually, to trace 
the facts and follow the principles of “Nature up to 
Nature’s God?” I recalled the significant recorded 
astronomical fact, that, from the yoar 1821 to 1815, it 
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was bocoming more and more certain that there was a 
planet outside of Uranus, because there were irregu¬ 
larities.in the motion of Uranus which were otherwise 
UTiaccountable. After a careful investigation, Leverricr 
announced, in 184G, that those irregularities would be 
accounted for by a planet of a certain size in a certain 
place in the heavens, but so distant as to be invisible 
without telescopic aid. The jdanet Xeptune was found 
in consequence of that announcement, coiTesponding in 
position and appearance with tlic prediction. And 
although it was subsequently shown that the orbit of 
iNeptuue did not correspond with the orbit of the pre¬ 
dicted planet, yet the fsibt remains, that the tjxistence 
of Neptune was determined with a coiisiilerablo degree 
of certainty by astronomical theory, before it had been 
proved by ocular demonstration. 

I meditated that scientifie discoveries and philoso¬ 
phical triumphs were never so numerous or so pro))hetic 
as now. And it further seemed to me tliat, upon 
grounds of induction, similar to Leverrier’s process of 
reasoning, the human intelligence might make its own 
discovery, and establish its own demonstration of God. 
These thoughts led me to tlie following philosophical 
argument. It was published in the tSjilrlt Mtssenger 
without its author’s name, and subsequently copied into 
the Herald of Progress, It is reproduced in this volurhe, 
because the line of argument and the illustrations are 
Btricfly in accordance with the necessities of every in¬ 
telligent mind. 
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CHAPTER XLYI. 

% 

GOD KEVEALED UO INTELLECT. 

The construction of the followinflj argument, in my 
own mind, originated in the necessity of my nature. 
Some years ago, I had the misfortune to meet the falla¬ 
cies of Hume, on the pnl)je(*-t of causation. His specious 
sophistries shook the faith of my reason as to the being 
of a God, but could not overcbme the fixed repugnance 
of my heart to a negation so monstrous; and conse¬ 
quently loft that infinite, restless craving for some point 
of fixed repose which atheism not only cannot give, but 
absolutely and madly disaffirms. 

Through the gloom of utter skepticism, I turned for 
relief to the Treatise of Paley, and other reasoners, on 
the mere nieclianical hypothesis, but there found, as I 
deemed, an impassable hiatus in the logic, of tlie argu¬ 
ment itself. 1 was forced to admit that every machine 
must have' had at first a machine-maker;but I saw 
clearly, that the fact of its being a machine must, first 
of all, bo proven, before the reasoning could hold at all; 
and thus the argument was worthless. For as it is 
based on the assumed postulate of an actual creation, 
and as such a p^>etulate is any thing but self-evidifent. it 
needs to be .demonstrated. And no logician of the 
whole mechanical school has ever attempted to furnish 
such a demonstration. Indeed, vrere creation once 
proven, there would i>e no necessity for more argument 
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on the subject, since a Creator would on that supposi¬ 
tion he proven also. 

But I saw a still more fatal defect in the reaGOTiinj:^ 
ot Paley. I said to myself, Suppose that we admit tlie 
w^orld to be a machine; still, ■we have no evidence that 
the machine-builder exists now. The watchmaker 
of Paley’s example may have ceased to he, coimtlcss 
centuries ago, and still the watcli remain as perfect as 
ever. And thus the mechanical conception of the uni¬ 
verse could afiord me no ray of liglit. 

And yet I sought with eager solicitude for some solu¬ 
tion of this vast W’orld-enigma. I rcsemhled a child 
who, in the crowd, liad lost its parent. I went wildly, 
asking of every one, “Where is he? liavo yc seen him?” 
But there w’aS no answer. I teased jdulosophy, science, 
and literature with endless questionings, hut all in vain. 
I jdunged in fierce excitements, hut no solace was there. 
The infinite void in iny want-nature would not thus 
be filled. I was as an Arab, washing himself with 
sand instead of ■water. Neither the heat of the heart, 
jior the impurity of even the surface, diminished hy any 
such lavation. I will not attempt to paint the intense 
gloom of my situation.' Death seemed to ride on the 
Resent hour as a race-steed of destruction. The 
■was a grim waste, strevm with the ruins of worlds, men, 
and things. The future ■was a chill mist hovering over 
incalculable sepulchers. Every voice in ci’eation seemed 
to me a wild wail of agony. The godless sun and cold 
stars glared in my face. I turned often to the pitiless sky, 
which no longer wore the poetic hue of my credulous 
boyhood. 

One beautiful evening in May I was reading by the 
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light of the settii^ sun in my favorite Plato. I was 
seated on the grass, interwoven^ with golden blooms, 
immediately on the bank of the crystal Colorado of 
Texas. »Dim in the distant west arose, with smoky 
outlines, massy and irregular, the blue couj^ of an oft- 
shoot of the Rocky Mountains. 

I was perusing one of the Academician’s most starry 
dreams. It had laid fast hold of my fancy without ex¬ 
citing my faith. I wept to think that it could not be 
true. At length I came to that startling sentence, 
‘‘ God geometrizes.”—“ Vaiii rovery !” I exclaimed, as 
I east the volume on the ground at my feet. It fell 
close by a beautiful little flower that looked fresh and 
bright, as if k had just fallen from the bosom of a rain¬ 
bow. I broke it from its silvery stem, and began to 
examine its structure. Its stamens were live in number; 
its green calyx had flve parts; its delicate corol was 
five-parted, with rays expanding like those of the 
Texan star. This combination of fiv^es three times in 
the same Mossom appeared to me very singular. , I had 
never thought on such a subject before. The last sen¬ 
tenced had just read in tlie page pf the pupil of So¬ 
crates was ringing in my eare—“God gcometrizes.’’ 
There was the text wjitten Jong cejituries ago; and 
here this little flower, in the remote wilderness of the 
"West, furnished the commentary. There suddenly 
passed, as it were, before my eyes a faint flash of 
light. I felt my heart leap in my bosom. The enigrna 
of the universe was open. Swift as a thought I calculated 
the chances against the production of those three equa¬ 
tions of five in only one flower, by any principle devoid 
of the reason to perceive number. I found tliat there 
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were one hundred and twenty-five chaneeB against euchT 
a supposition. I extended the calculation to two flow¬ 
ers, by squaring the sum last mentioned. • The chances 
amounted to the large sum of* fifteen thousand six hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five. I cast my eyes around theforejit; 
the 6ld, woods were literally alive with those golden 
blooms, where countless bees were humming, and but¬ 
terflies sipping honey-dew. 

I will not attcunpt to describe my feelings. My soul 
became a tumult of radiant thoughts. I took up my 
beloved Plato from the grass where I had tossed him in 
a fit of despair. Again and again I pressed him to my 
bosom, with a clasp tender as a mother's around the 
neck of her sleeping child. I kissed alternately the 
book and the hlossom, bedewing them with tears of joy. 
In iny wild enthusiasm, I called out to the little birds 
on the green boughs, trilling their cheery farewells to 
departing day—“ ^ing on, sunny birds ; sing on, sweet 
minstrels; Lo I ve and I liave still a God!'’ 

Thus perished the last doubt of the skeptic. Having 
found the Infinite Father, I found also myself and my 
beloved ones—all, once more. By degrees I p*ut to¬ 
gether the following argument. I tried it by every 
rule of logic; I conjured up every conceivable objection, 
against all its several parts, and grew thoroughly satis¬ 
fied that it contained an absolute demonstration. But 
, I rested not here. I resolved to have it tested to the 
uttermost. For this purpose I journeyed all the way to 
Boston last winter. I presented it to the most eminent 
pantheists, atheists, and skeptics of that literary city. 
Hot one of them attempted to point out a flaw in its 
logic. 
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Tims I became convinced that flie demonstration is 
utterly unassailable; and I tlierefore offer it without 
hesitation to the criticism of the world. 

. The aggregate argument is my^wn; though many 
of the particular elements have been freely borrowed 
fronj otliers. ^ • 

The principal consideratipn, however, is not as to 
authorship, but validity. And this may readily he de¬ 
termined. Let the objector designate its fallacy, and I 
will be among the first to renounce it altogether. Until 
this is done, I hold myself pledged to maintain it in fair 
controversy against all adversaries; though 1 will not 
debate the question with any person unacquainted with 
algebra, geometry, and tlie rules of strict logic. 

“ God Geometrizeb.”— Plato. 

The following argument assumes a bold tentative. 
It undertakes to demonstrate, in 'an absolute manner, 
not only the being, but ever-present agency of the 
Deity in all the phenomena of the material universe. 
It professes to solve the old problem that has puzzled 
philosophy in every age, ever uttered by human curi¬ 
osity, hut perhaps never, as yet, answered by pure 
reason—‘‘ What is the true nature of causation ?” 

< Beyond all controversy, this must be regarded as ihu 
fundamental problem of all real sciencje; for we know, 
nothing, we never can know any thing, hut causes and 
cftects. All time and eternity form but one vast flow¬ 
ing stream, where these come and go like waves of tl|u 
sea. • All space is but the expanse where these rise and 
fall in oscillations, as of some ethereal fluid eC infinite 
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extent, vibrated by a viewless force. Well lias a distin¬ 
guished pantheist of the modem German school worded 
this profound idea: “ The soul will not have us read any 
other cipher but tha%of cause aud effect.” All scieiitiEc 
treatises, however pompous their nomenclature, con¬ 
tain but generalizations of these, expressed in mathe¬ 
matical formulas, with greater or less accuracy. I am 
stating a simple fact, adiiiitted on all hands. Cause and 
effect are thus correlatives in language and thought. 
The former is first, both in logic and chronology. It is, 
therelbre, the necessary exponent of the latter. Unless 
its true nature be comprehended, nothing else can pos¬ 
sibly be understood. If we err at this great starting- 
point, every subsequent step must prove a blunder in 
every process of philosophical inquiry. And accordingly, 
universal history shows that the false solution of the 
radical problem has been the Iruitful source of all pesti¬ 
lential iieresies, botli in philosopliy and religion. 

To the mighty question, “ What is causation four 
difierent answers, and no more, can be given—the 
skeptical, the material, the pantheistic, and the rational, 
or Christian. 

To assert that man is utterly ignorant of the true 
nature of causation, is total skepticism. 

To predicate the doctrine of invariable sequence, as 
did Uume and Brown, presents the formula of material¬ 
ism. Idealism is but another phase of the same false 
view-; for both idealism and materialism are at a certain 
depth identical, as they both take for granted that all 
IJature is but a dream-show, a mere conjurer’s trick 
of fleeting appearances, where-phenomena have only 
the tie of antecedent and consequent, to bind them 
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together in a union that touches nowhere and produces 
nothing. 

If we answer, that emanation is the only causation, 
we are landed in pantheism. All ^dividual existence 
vanishes away, and with it all proper ideas of right and 
wong, of truth and falsehood; and, in fine, all logical 
I)redicates of every name and nature; for if nothing 
remains but indivisible unity, proposition is impossible, 
since it would be absurd to assert unity of itself. 

The only remaining conceivable answer I deem the 
rational, the Christian, the true one—that causation 
alone resides in mind; that matter never can be a 
Cause; and, therefore, every phenomenon in the uni¬ 
verse is, and ever must be, but He effect of intellectual 
force exerted by pure volition. 

This view we now proceed to demonstrate, after 
the rigorous method of the geometricians, and discard¬ 
ing, as much as practicable, all loose and rhetorical 
digressions. 

PnoposmoN I. 

We may lay it down as a general proposition, that 
ihe perception of mathematical truth evinces mind of a 
lofty ord^r^ 

It is for this reason the universal consent of mankind 
has placed Pythagoras and Plato, Archimedes^ and 
Kepler, Kewton a?id La Place, among the very, fore¬ 
most of the species. We would not exalt beyond due 
bounds the dignity of matheipatical studies. We have 
long since arWoke fi-om the dream of our youth, thgj 
supposed a vain distinction of high and low among^ the 
sciences^ wljich ought to be like the halo of a star, 
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bright all around. But, beyond question, there i4 no 
good reason for the neglect of those ennobling, strict, 
and severely logical exercises in our elementary educa¬ 
tion. Far wiser was the lesson taught by the great 
Plato, in the inscription engraved over his immortal 
academy—“Let no one presume to enter here who 
does not understand geometry.” 

However tin's may be, even in this age of light studies, 
no enliglitened mind will deny that die power to per¬ 
ceive mathematical truth is essentially an attribute of 
no mean intellect. 

Corollary. 

Hence it follows, d, ^)rfiori^ as a self-evident corol¬ 
lary, that to evolve mathematical motions —^or, in plainer 
terms, to work mathematically^ evinces mind of a still 
loftier order. 

For to evolve mathematical motions unquestionably 
implies their perce])tion. No person •will assert for a 
moment that an analyst can reduce algebraic equations, 
or solve geometrical problems, and demonstrate theo¬ 
rems, without comprehending in the one case the 
meaning of tlie terms, and in the other the axioms and 
definitions on w’hich the operations hinge. * 

To present this view in the clearest possible light, we 
beg leave to ofier an obvious illustration* 

Suppose that John and James sit down to work out a 
knotty question in decimal fractions; John passes from one 
operation to another with|^ie skillful rapidity of an ac- 
•opmplished arithmetician, adding and subtracting swift 
as thought, and balancing tangled columns of vast num¬ 
bers into a definite and accurate result; while J ames 
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can understand the explication of it when it is stated in 
tluminons order on the sheet before his eyes, but finds it 
•wholly impossible to accomplish tlie task for himself. 
Now, which of the two, in the given case, manifests the 
superior intellect ? The veriest skeptic must answer— 

" He who has not only the penetration to perceive, but 
the mental powder to perform the processes assigned him.” 
Thus, undeniably, to evolve mathematical motions im¬ 
plies not only theif distinct perception,but the additional 
factdty of an active power also. Finally, I put the 
question home, and the entire controversy betwixt the 
believer and the atheist turns upon the answer—Can 
any one w’^ork out all the sublime problems of mathe¬ 
matics, from the" simplest in thfNirst book of Euclid to 
the most complex in conical sections, without the mind 
to comprehend what ho is doing? He who responds ju 
the negative must crucify reason and betake himself to 
utter insanity. 

^ The discussion of onr second proposition will place 
thifi averment above all dispute. To that we will now 
^ attend. 

PEOPOSmON II. 

AH the ikotiom of the material vniverse, in all their 
. wondrous variety and unity^ are strictly mathematical. 

The foregoing proposition is’susccptible of proof by 

an immense induction. The field for its exercise has 

« 

absolutely no other limits than the frontier line that 
encircles the domain of sciegee. A hundred volumes 
Inight be filled with instances;, and still the materials* 
would remain unexbaustqd in their infinite richness. 
Bveiy new ^iscoveiy in the abyss of unfathomable 
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Nature adds to the store, which is as vast as the immen¬ 
sity of creation. * ^ 

We have only room in this hasty - dissertation for 
a few out of incalculable millions of examples. Our 
choice will be only embarrassed by the teeming pro¬ 
fusion that crowds upon our eye, and almost over¬ 
whelms every sense of the soul, from the circles of 
light that spread in decreasing intensity and augmented 
distance around the candle, near which we are now 
writing these paragraphs, to yonder remote pale ^tar 
that twipkles throiigli tlie open window, immeasurable 
leagues away, in the midsummer’s night of a cloudless 
sky. 

Induction T.—Myself. 

J. will begin with my own organism. ^ 

1 survey my right hand; it has five fingers. I look 
, at my left; it has five also. There is another member 
of an algebraic equation. This is singular. I turn 
down to each ibot, and on each behold five toes. There 
is another equation. This is still more singular. I 
then think of my bodily senses; there are five again. 
The wonder is increasing. And now all the millions of 
my fellow-men rise up before the mind’s eye—and in 
rapid succession. Lo I the countless millions of mil¬ 
lions that have lived and died pass along the great 
world-stage, in the view of astonished meditation; and 
they all, with unimportant exceptions, possess the 
miraculous five fingers qn each hand, five toes on each 
foot, and glorious five senses. If this be not a God- 
announcing miracle, then is human reason itself a 
dream, and all truth a worthless fiction. 
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Bat let me apply to myself the rigorous doctrine of 
^the oalcalatiOD of chances, lest I suffer my judgment to 
be deceired by undue excitement of the organ of 
wonder. 

In this calculation of chances, let me bear in mind an 
ingenious refnark of Archbishop Whately, that*‘'the 
probability of any supposition is not to be estimated by 
itself singly, but by means of a compuribon with each 
of its alternatives.” 

Now there are but two BU])poftition8 possible as to 
tins mysterious combination in the human organism, by 
which the number live is five times repf'uted, not only 
in myself, but in all the myriads ot‘ mankind. For 
these wondrous e(piatioiis there must \\e a Caust*; and 
that Cause, wliatevcr may l)e its nahire, and by wliat- 
i^ver name you see lit to express its existence, be it 
necessity, law, order, ])hysical force, or God, niubt 
either possess intelligence to i)erceive its own marvelous 
results, or else be destitute of such intelligence, and 
work blindly through all its processes. There is no 
means to evade the force of this statement. These two 
are positively the only alternatives which logic allows 
ns.^ For in abstract, definitive division, a perfect affir¬ 
mation and negation always exhausts the subject 
divided. Every thing, in the whole compa'^s of thought, 
must be either a tree or not a tree; and as there is 
nothing that can be neither, so nothing can be both at 
the same time. Jusf so, every Cause, or assemblage of 
Causes, must possess intelligence or not. 

Aereforo this wondcuful combination of lives must 
be produced by either a rational Cause, or one wholly 
Imltonal-T-by a Cause tliat can perceive the relations 
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of number, or otherwise—in fine, by a Cause that can 
comity or one that cannot cov/n,t five, or any other numeri- ’ 
cal amount whatsoever. i 

Let me now assume the first alternative. If the 
Cause that arranged the relations of my several org^is 
be sufficiently intelligent to undeVstand the mathemati¬ 
cal harmonies, then all is luminous. There is no chance 
to be calculated against their })roduction, since he who 
comprehends the relations of number, can, of course, 
evolve such relations to any extent, and indefinitely, 
nay, infinitely, if lie be granted to be infinite himself. 

Let me now take np the only remaining alternative 
which the given case permits. 

1 will assume that the Cause, call it wliat you please, 
Avhich jiroduced this even combination of fives on my 
liands, feet, and in my corporeal senses, be not mathe¬ 
matical mind at all, hut unconscious force—what, on 
such a supposition, are the chances against one single 
'combination of fives, in a pair? Let the fixed laws of 
eternal mathematics answer the question. Suppose we 
had two dice with five faces each, marked in arith¬ 
metical order, one, two, three, four, five; we shake 
them in a box^—what are the chances against turning 
np the number five on each ? Every gambler will 
answer, “ tlie chances against such au event are just 
twenty-five, the square of the numbers oa the several 
faces; or the total number of ways in wliich two 
separate series of fives can possibly be arranged.” 

Apply this analysis to the given case of the humaq * 
organism. If the Cause which made me, man, be 
indeed destitute of mathematical reason, the chances 
against my possesring five fingers m each hand^are 
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twenty-five; add tlie five toes on each foot, and the 
chances are six hundred and twenty-five. * Then incor¬ 
porate into the calculation the five senses, and the 
chances are three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
fiae. Let me now get a larger sheet, for the full flow 
of infinite numbers is fast pouring in upon me. Now 
calculate the chances against this combination of fives 
in two men ; they swell to the enormous sum of nine 
millions seven hundred and sixty-five thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five. Then calculate the chances 
.for four men like myself. They will be the square of 
the last number, and so on forever. But the immense 
sums overpower all the most magnificent processes of 
our algebra, and no logarithmic abbreviations can aid 
us to grasp what soon stretches into iinmcnsity. 

The attempt to apply the calculation to all the 
innumerable millions of mankind now living, and all 
that have lived and passed away, 'were as idle as to 
essay the enumeration of sunbeams shed during sixty 
centuries of solar years. The algebra of an arcliaFigel, 
with infinite space for his balance-sheet, and eternity 
for the period of solution, were insufficient, perhaps, for 
the overwhelming computation. 

I would advise the atheist, before he dares grapple in 
this argument, to refresh his memory with the doctrine 
of the calculation of chances, in his favorite La Place— 
or, at least, to look into his common arithmetic. No 
acquaintance, however profound, with Fichte, Hegel, or 
other German mystics, will avail him aught in such an 
inquiry as the present. 

In relation to my single self, I ipight pursue the 
Bulyect much further. Throughout all the members of 
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my body there runs a wondrous duality —in my eyes, 
arms, hands, feet, ribs, and the convolutions of the 
brain, where equal numbers balance each other. ■ 

The simple question that settles the controversy on its 
true basis is this: Could any cause without t^ie intellect 
to perceive—^the reason to count, produce all these 
invariable equations? Shrink not from this simple 
problem, I beseech thee, O, my brother! The infinite 
hopes hang upon it, and all time and eternity—the life 
everlasting, and the loves .dearer than life itself. Fly 
iiot for refuge to barren logomachies. It will not 
thus be resolved. Answer me not, that these are only 
the eifects of law! Say not, with Kalph Waldo Eiiuu’- 
Bon (who thus responded when I presented the demon¬ 
stration in private conversation), that “ It is Order which 
does all this!” That is no solution of the ]>roblem at 
all, but only its statement in a different form. Tlie 
enigma cannot be road by a mere repetition of the same 
ide|j^crouclied in other words. The difficulty remains 
as mexplicablc as ever. For these equations, this sub¬ 
lime universal harmony, is the order itself^—neither 
more nor less. Could the order constitute itself? Can 
there be order without intellect ? 

. But even supposing that we allow a, reality to the 
abstractions. Let us admit, for the argument’s sake, 
that Law, or Order, or any idea you please, caused 
these mathematical harmonies of equation, in every 
series and degree; the same question rebounds upon us 
with unditninislied force; “Is that wonderful order,- 
that mysterious law, self-conscious ? Knows it what it 
doeth ? Can it count ? Hath it mathematical reason ?” 

If ye answer “ Ay,” very well; ye believe in God, 
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tliongh JO misname him. But if ye say “ ISTo,” the 
vailed Sphinx repeats her riddle. “How, then, can 
blind force produce heavenly harmony, and midnight 
darkness gild all worlds with ineffable radiance? 
Whence come these iris-winged splendors that fash up 
through all immensity? Yonder are the halos, but 
where is their sun?” 

I know the beggarly sophism to which the skeptic 
ever flies as his dernier resort*. He will reply, “ Sup¬ 
pose we acknowledge a Hod to account for tliis mag¬ 
nificent order, we only posti)oiie the diflaculty in¬ 
definitely, without attaining the re^j[uired solution. 
For theft we must attempt the greater problem, to 
account for the existence of Deity himself.” This 
objection is plausible only in appearance, and can 
never satisfy any but very shallow minds. The acute 
logician sees through it at a glance. It is one of the 
most pitiful specimens of igmratio eUnchL It is 
fouftded oh a total misapprehensipn of the true dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The reason w’hy we set about accounting for the 
present order and harmony of Nature is, because we see 
%ith our own eyes its finite evolutions passing immedi¬ 
ately before us. We see many millions of them begin; 
we watch their progress, as in some gorgeous panorama; 
and we behold them terminate. The flower puts forth 
ill spring and perishes with the advance of autumn. 
Yonder great oak on the Alleghanies was once, a little 
acorn, and sliall again be nothing as an organized form. 
The child was bom to-day; last year it was not, and 
next summer it may die. We are made acquainted 
with indubitable tokens of commencement in the whole 
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material universe. We read those infallible signs in 
the first leaf of the Bible of creation, scorched, as it 
were, among the primitive rocks, by the mighty fire- 
pen of world-volcanoes. The star that shoots from the, 
midnight sky proclaims as it falls;— Look, mad athe¬ 
ist ! Lo! I had a beginning anoe^ as now I have an end!” 

For this reason we seek to account for these passing, 
present events—these mathematical motions, which it 
were worse than lunacy to deny. We are irresjlstibly 
forced to the predication of a Cause by a fixed necessity 
of our rational nature. Failing to do so would be, not 
to over-soar the condition of living men, but to sink 
below the moral Hiatus of even brute instinct. ♦ 

But the idea of -a Cod i>resents no snch problem. 
Here the necessity of the intellect does not hold. There 
is not a token, in all time or throughout all known 
apache, of his comnieneemeut. lie is not revealed to ns 
by Eternal Beasoii in the character of an effect at all. 
In|ho mere conception of his whole being and attri¬ 
butes there is nothing whatsoever pIunwmenaL There¬ 
fore, to assert for the Divinity a producing Cause, were 
as foolish as to affirm a like predicate of the infinite 
space, his everlasting and unchangeable habitation. 

’ We say, then, to the atheist, show us only the slight¬ 
est proof that God ever began to be, and then, but not 
till then-, can you, with any show of philosophical con^ 
eistencj, demand of us to account for Ills being. We 
admit ^that every phenomenon must have a Cause. 
Present us, then, some evidence that the Deity is a 
phenomenon, and we will hear you with patience, 
when you inquire for a pre-existent producing power. 
Notliing but phenomena implies causation. I^o one 
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of proposing such a question in relation to any 
eternal truth. Who is so silly as to ask why the three 
angles of a triangle are always equal to two rig]it 
^angles ? We have dunces enough in this world of oufs, 
heyond all doubt, but the darkest of them all never con¬ 
ceived such a problem as that. Give ns the actual evo¬ 
lution of an undeniable effect, and its origin must b5 ex¬ 
plained—some casual force is necessarily aasigned. But 
to assert such an evolution, and then seek for the evoiv- 
ing power, is an act, not of philosophy, but madness. 

In the works of material nature the transient mani¬ 
festations pass immediately before our eyes, and there¬ 
fore we must, in spite of ourselves, attempt to account 
for them. No one but a fool will ever ask, “ What 
was before the Eternal ? What is greater than the 
Infinite But every one endowed with one pale ray of 

human reason cannot help but ask, “ What caused the 
transient ? What is above the finite This is tlie first 
question of infancy, and the last of old age. The savage 
puts it to his reason in the earliest glimmerings of reflec¬ 
tion ; and it glances like a sunbeam, gilding the loftiest 
meditations of the sage. And all science is but an actual 
or ideal answer to tliis great radical problem of the 
universe. 

Thus we have sufficiently shown the folly of atheism 
as an objector, as welf as her insanity as a constructor 
of syllogisms. And now we retijrn to our main argu¬ 
ment, by which we are* attempting to demonstrate that 
all motions in Nature are strictly mathematical. 

Induction II.— Che^stey. 

We will take our next comparisons from Chemistry, 
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that youngest daughter among the sciences, the heauti- 
fhl child of the Galvanic Battery, bixuight forth in 
splendor-and cradled on rollers of fire. 

-Go, analyze me a cup of water; you find it composed 
of two parts of hydrogen to one of oxygen, by 70111010, 
and eight parts of oxygen to one of hydrogen, b}’^ 
weight. And these numerical ratios never vary. 
^ Freeze it into ice, hard as the gi’anite of the eternal 
hills; dissipate it into vapor of such ex(piisite tenuity 
that it would take a million acres of the floating mist to 
form a single drop of dew; bring it from tlie salt soli¬ 
tudes of the ocean, or from the ccritral curve of a rain¬ 
bow, and submit it to tlie test of analysis ; and still tlie 
pale chemist, as he watches the developments of his 
laboratory, calls out, “ Two to one and one to eight, 
now and forever.” And will anv one be mad enongu 
to affirm that the mighty Cause', who rolled out yon 
dark blue expjinse of ocean, and bade the lifpiid crystal 
bubble in multitudinous springs fiom the fissures of 
cleft limestone, and sing in the innumerahlo flowing 
rills, was and is himself nnconscious of tlie mystic num¬ 
bers by which the separate elements that compose its 
dual essence are married to eternity ? I would be loth 
. to‘ judge any man's heart; hut it does seem to me that 
the head which can credit an hypothesis so-monstrously 
absurd must have exchanged brains witli a baboon. It 
may be argued that I-express i^tyself too strongly. .1 
can only say, in reply, that I do not utter the half of 
what I feel. Kor can I he made, very easily, to believe 
that any decorous terms are too severe, in denunciation 
of the morat felons of the univei’se, who would rob 
# humanity of its dearest hopes. 

^ 10 * 
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But to proceed witli the argument. Go ^again, and 
analyze rae a gallon of atmospheric air. You find it 
composed of twenty parts of oxygen to eighty of nitro¬ 
gen in every hundred, by volume, nearly. 

And these proportions never vary. Bring it from 
the high billows of the distant seas, or from the depths 
of the Lybian deserts, or with Guy Lussac in your bal¬ 
loon, lottled up twenty-two thousand feet above the 
earth’s surface, and still the mystic numbers keep their 
exact cctont. And was the Cause of this numerical har¬ 
mony—^the Author who rolled tliis ocean of the breath 
of life, forty-five miles deep, around the globe—desti¬ 
tute of the reason to perceive the ratio of its union?, 
Can that Cause count—^yea or nay—which ever works 
in magnificent numbers ? 

But still again, go analyze me a bit of limestone. 
You discover that its elements bear a quadruple ratio. 
There are twenty-two parts by weight of carbonic acid, 
and twenty-eight of lime. Lime is composed of twenty 
parts of the white metal calcium, and eight parts of 
oxygen gas. Carbonic acid is composed of sixteen 
parts of oxygen, and six of carbon. And these propor¬ 
tions, too, are of unchanging uiiitbnnity. They are the 
Sa^e'ih^the stalactite, icicle shaped and crystal-grained, 
torn from the roofs of coral caves, and in the rifled slab, 
hurled up from the heart of the earth by the volcano’s 
hand,Hiailed with thuij^der, and in the glittering pebble 
that a child picks out of the brook in which it plays 
with naked feet. What a field is here for the calcu¬ 
lation of chances 1 What a theme for devout and trans¬ 
cendent wonder! What a Bible is this among the old 
rocks! ‘ What magic hieroglyphics on the mountains t 
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But not ouly are numerical characters here; sym¬ 
bolical angles are traced in splendor also. All the 
hundred forms of carbonate of lime split into six-sided 
figures, called rhombohedrons, whose alternate angles 
measure 105 deg. 55 min. and 75 deg. 05 min. Let the 
inathematiidan come with his plane trigonometry, fresh 
from the schools, and study a higher lesson. But if he 
be wise, he will study it as the great Linnsens studied 
flowers—on bended knees! 

iKorcnoN IIL— ^Botany, 

We will make,our next comparisons in that science 
60 charming to all lovers of Nature. Not over smoky 
furnaces, or in darkened chambers, will we read this 
•division of our lecture ; but out among the silken sister¬ 
hood of sweet-scented flowers, where the blue-eyed 
heavens smile love down in our faces, and the winds 
whisper through our sunny hair. ' 

The first ten classes of Linnaeus are arranged simply 
according to the number of stamens in each flower. 

Let us analyze a flower of the tobacco-plant. It is 
of the fifth class, and of course has five stamens. Its 
o^ol has five parts, and its calyx five points. It is so 
with every ^tobacco-flower on the earth. It ever was, 
and will ever remain so. 

Now let us suppose that every flower is produced by 
a Cause that cannot count; what are the mathematical 
chances against this combination of fives, three times in 
a single flower? The answer is obviously: “One 
Jiundred and twenty-five while the chances against a 
like combination in two fiowers amount to the great 
sum of fifteen thousand six hundred and twenty-five* 
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I<Bt the atheist answer me, What must the cliaiices be 
in one large field? in all the fields throughout the 
world during one solar summer? and extending the 
view still wider, so as to embrace all the summers ever 
shed by yonder bright sun ? 

Pie who can shut his eyes to the overwhelining force 
of this demonstration, deserves never more a single 
glimpse of the green fields, with their coronals of 
golden bouquets floating in their own perfume. 

* LookJ^at the hly in her snowy robes. All over the 
world, and tlirougliout all times, it numbers but six 
stamens, and its delicate corol is six-parted. 

Some of those beautiful flowers are vegetable clocks 
and watches, and keep time with tlie revolutions of the 
world, and sublimer roll of the twinkling orbs in their 
eternal movements. Some open to the morning sun ; 
some beneath the blaze of noon; others at purple 
twilight, when the soft dews begin to fall; and one in 
the wild West, the magnificent flower discovered by 
Captain Bonneville, near the base of the Rocky Moun- . 
tains, lifts its gorgeous eye alone to gaze on the mid¬ 
night stars! Do these blooms of Nature’s garden 
know the divisions of day and darkness, or the secorids 
and minutes of recorded time, that they thus equal our 
best pocket chronometers in taking note of the fust- 
flowing hours ? Can the Cause of all this order be unin¬ 
telligent ? He who can believe so may safety be set 
down in the category of those who are beygnd the 
reach of all afgumont. 

Induciion IY.—Light. ♦ 

We shall not hazard a single remark as to the nature 
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of light, that wonderful agent that plaj’^s so impoi*tant a 
part in the processes of creation, and wliicli is so beauti-' 
ful in itself, and moves with a velocitj s(f immense, that, 
with a slight poetic license, it might be regarded as a 
smile of the omnipresent Deity. We have only to do, 
at present,^ with its mathematical evolutions. 

Its first law is a strict algebraic formula, and may 
he expressed thus: The intensity of light decreases 
as the square of its distance increases, and vice versa. 
Does the Cause, whatsoever we may suppose it to he, 
which produces this mathematical ratio, understand the 
evolution of numbers? If not, how, in the name of 
reason, can it be supposed to form those inirac-ulous 
squares that often sweep, in many circles, embracing 
billions of leagues, in the stellar spaces ? Let me i>lcdgc 
faith in the wildest fictions of fairy land, the most im¬ 
possible fables of false theology, sooner than in such in¬ 
conceivable absurdities as an hypotliesis like that. But 
it is ever thus; when the human mind once rejects the 
general belief of mankind, there is nothing then too 
monstrous for its voracious credulity. 

The second law of light is stated mathematically, in 
form equally luminous, and conveys a truth equally 
magnificent. The angles of hwidrnce and rrfliclion 
are always equal.' Thus, if a ray of light*from the sun 
fall on the table before me, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, it is reflected again at a like an^e; and so of 
all oliier lines of every possible obliquity. These angles 
never vary so much as a single hair’s breadth. Euclid' 
or Legendre has uoiie so perfect. Try, we entreat you, 
Ohj^rational reader, with all your skill; and see if you 
can trace any equally exact, with the pen, on the 
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Bmootbest paper I And is it possible that, aftOT;lB^, thb 
Cause .which thus geoinetrises is devoid of all knowledge' 
of geometry ? ^f so, then may a blind mole—^nay, a 
nonentity itself, compose a treatise superior in splfen- 
dor and accuracy to Newton’s world-renowned Trinr 
cipia! 

But apply the doctrine of chances to these angles 
now being formed, every instant, all over the universe,, 
and even im^ination staggers under the immeysity'of 
the idea. Only pause here for a moment.,. Think of 
all the beams that emanate from the sun during one long 
summer day—of all the rays that flash out from the 
stars for only a single night. Then let your mind travel 
back over the march of dim, distant cehturies, gather- 
ing age upon age, aiid cycle on cycle, in vast segments 
of eternity, platonie vanish into insigniflcant 
vibrations of the pendulum, and the duration of galaxies 
are seen but as shadows on the dial-plate of infinitude. 
Then bid imagination lift her lightning wing away on 
high, from world to world remote, as far beyond the 
r^ch of the telescope as the glance of that magic tube 
transcends the vision of a flitting insect, and behold the 
horizon of. the space that knows no limits, still opening 
forever, onward, and upward, and all around, and thick¬ 
ening with columns of suns, and breaking into nebulous 
starry haze, aud undulating, like some shoreless sea, 
with waves oi light, and then tell me the number of all 
the rays ever shot athwart the great immensityjainee 
the first fire-sons of heaven sang their choral hymn in 
the morning of creation—and then answer me, who ^ 
shall cslcnliste the chances against the perpetual^^uni* * 
versal observimee of the law in relalaon to angles^ in 
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aittJ ihf^ej on the supposition that there is no 

Go4i Only ©od himself may solve the mighty prob¬ 
lem I ^ ^ 

We may here note a remarkable law, in reference to 
light of different colors, only discovered recently. 
[Children’s Lyceum colors have high meanings.] 

If two rays, from two luminous points, be admitted 
in a dark chamber, and falling on white paper, or other 
suitable reflecting surface, differ in their length by 
.0000258 parj of an inch, their intensity is doubled. A 
like result is produced if such difference in length be 
any multiple of that nearly infinitesimal fraction by a 
wdidle number. But, strange to say, a multiple by 2J-, 
SJ, <fec., gives the result of total darkness! While 
a multiple by 21, SJ, &c., gives an intensity equal to 
one ray only. In one of these cases the fact is seen, 
which, from the beginning of the world, has been re¬ 
garded as the extreme of impossibility—light actually 
produces darkness I 

Corresponding effects are witnessed in violet-rays, if 
tlje difterence in their lengths be equal to .0000157 part 
of an inch. And the like results are given by experi¬ 
ments on all other rays, the difference in length varying 
with a steady uniformity of increase, from the violet to 
the red. Who shall reckon the chances, in two cages 
only, in such vast number as these? 

Let jiot shallow sciolism answer me by a pitiful eva¬ 
sion, “,that all this is accounted for on the principle of 
mechanical vibrations.” Cannot the merest tyro in 
logic see that the difficulty remains the same? For 
the question immediately presents itseff: What causes 
iJhe vibrations ? And how can unintelligent vibrations 
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be supposed to arrange such wonderful combinations of 
arithmetic*? . ’ ' 

Uniformity of colors in refracted light is Equally 
marvelous. 

See yon dark cloud, only a moment ago one thick 
mass of gloom, lurid, almost appalling to the gazer’s 
eye I Suddenly the sun breaks forth in the western 
sky; and lo! in an instant the rainbow is born, and 
stretches afftr the curved wings of its prismatic pluftiage, 
as if to phiy around the world I Count ^vell its gaudy 
colors. There is the sacred number seven, composed by 
the blending of the mystic three. And never, either on 
the land or sea, in city or solitude, hath a single cloud 
blushed to the kiss of the Biinbeam without the colors 
of the sacred seven, painted by tlio Divine ray-brusb, in 
heavenly enameling there. O, golden haired sun! O, 
airy vapor I Pather and another of that bcatifiil child 
of the sky, brought forth iu purple, cradled in venniliori, 
baptized in molten gold, and swathed in dan,'J know 
ye what ye do ? Are ye indeed blind ? Can ye cmint 
without arithniotic ? without the algebra of a Euler 'i-r- 
ay, without even the poor instinct of the eagle, that 
dips his wing in the checkered Cloud—would ye under¬ 
take to teach the whole world inathematics ? 

Wgtq there no other proof of the existence of a Deity, 
this one consideration would settle the question forever.. 

' Every rainbow is an exact mathematical equation of 
every other rainbow in the universe I " ' 

Awake, ye dreaming metaphysicians I Arouse from 
your darkling dormitories, and those pale lucubrations 
which are more .than lialf slumber. Come away to the 
Eooda aad fields, the flower-banks and the forests—oufe.. 
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/<m, in open space and the free air, where sea and earth 
and skv mingle in mutual embraces, like the greeting 
of*yoiitliful lovers! Listen to tlie pine-songs, which aj*o 
chants of praise,, and the wind-warblers, which arc 
hymns of hallelujali! Look up yonder .on the fire- 
dance of innumerable rolling worlds, and then answer 
me, before the sun and all the stars—“is there no God 

We wdll take our next inductions fi*om the science 
of Astkonomy, which is only another iifime for sublimity 
itself. , * 

For countless centuries, the stars, high and mysterious, 
had shone on in the blue vault of immensity; and igno¬ 
rant man knew' nothing of -the nature of their move¬ 
ments—could not divine even what they w'erc. Jlnt 
although knowledge may sleep, the eye of curiosity 
never closes while the heart of the human reckons one 
beat. And so the eager question was re]>eatod in every 
age, and over all lands—“What do these lights mean 'i” 
Eiit neither to Magian on the plains of Shinar, nor to 
the prince of philosophers in the “ city of the Violet 
crown,” came forth any answer from the silent solitudes 
of the sky. 

At length a little boy W'as born. Ilis dark eye in¬ 
herited some rays from the light of the stars, and finished 
with wild meaning from his childhood; and as he grew 
up, he became a gazer at all things beautiful, and a 
questioner of all things* dim. He saw all eyes turned 
to those “ isles of light that gem the seas of the upper 
firmament; and he heard all Hps repeat the earnest 
inquiry,—“ What do these lights mean But he heard 
no whisper in reply. He looked at them with his 
^inaked eye, but tlie God’s type of their far-off letters 
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could not be read so far. He ruminated on tbe mys¬ 
tery day and night, and, either waking or sleeping, he 
dreamed of the power of lenses; and then set\bout 
constructing glasses to read the riddle of the lofty stars. 
He succeeded; for there are no impossibilities to patient 
attention—there never was a bar unconquerable to the 
will that dares all things 1 And then for the first time 
the vail of Egyptian Isis was lifted up, and the secret 
of ages was out. The stony eyes of the Sphinx melted 
with tears of joy! 

What a miracle is this of the telescope! Never a 
poet lived, but in his heart wisiied for pinions to soar 
and mingle yrith the stars. Lo 1 Here are the flumes. 
The telescope gives not tlie wings to us; but it ties 
them with line^ of liglit to the stars, which thus fly 
down to us, and tell us all their hidden laws! Is there 
any thing in the golden dreams of fable—in all tlie 
tales of fairy enchantment, to be compared to this 
sublime result, evolved by mathematical reason ? 

Next came the great Kepler, and erected his tri¬ 
angular pyramid of the three laws, on the tummit of 
which Newton stood, to fix forever the true theory of 
the universe. 

Let us glance a moment at these laws. ^ * 

1. All the planetary orbits are regular ellipses, in 
the lower focus of wliich the sun is placed. 

Propose the problem to yonder intelligent school 
boy. Tell him to trace on the paper, with his pen, an 
elliptical curve, and dot the two foci. Can he do it I 
Come, sage skeptic, with all your boasted reason, can 
you do it yourself? The planets are masses of blind 
matter. Who, then, will dare assert that such may 
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trace peipetually, for thousands of years, mathematical 
lines, with a regularity that no college professor can 
ever hdj)e to equal ? 

2. The times occupied by any planet, in describing 
any given arcs of its orbit, are always as the areas of 
sectors, formed by straight lines drawn from the be¬ 
ginning and end of the arcs to the sun, as a center. 

Let no one attempt the solution of this problem, in- 
any specified case, unless he be a thorough mathema¬ 
tician. God solves it for all the planets. 

3. But the third law of Kepler is still more astonish¬ 
ing. Ilear! The squares of the periods of the planets’ 
revolutions vary, as the cubes of their distance from the 
sun. What wonderful operations are these, to be the 
work of unthinking masses of niatter I What music is 
this among the stars, to be sung by tongueless atoms !* 

Well might the inspired old man exclaim, ‘‘ I have 
stolen the golden secret of the Egyptians. I triumph. 
I will indulge my sacred fury. I care not whether 
my work be read now or by posterity. I can afford 
to wait a century for readers, when G^od himself has 
waited six thousand years for an observer!” 

Some cold critics have called this insanity. The 
man must be insane to say so! I never perused the 
passage without tears. It is the language of reason and 
imagination, which, at their sublimest depths, are but one. 

We will'not speak of chances here. Wc may not 
even think of them, unless we might pilfer the algebra 
of the morning star. 

* See a recent volame by the author, entitled, “ 27te ^SMor Kty to 
to iba Summer Land,'* 
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PROMISCUOUS Inductions. 

1. Some years ago it was keenly debated wbetlier the 
B^a was ^lot receding and the dry land gaining ground; 
and the general opinion of scientific men leaned strongly 
in favor of such an hypothesis. 

At length a Swedisli astronomer struck out a noyel 
method of settling the controversy. lie cut down a 
large pine tree that grew at the water’s edge on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and on counting the concentric circles, 
found that it was five hundred years old; and, conse¬ 
quently, during all that time the ocean must have re¬ 
mained stationary. This was decisive. And yet how 
wonderful the fact! Millions had lived and died; 
nations had fiourished and fallen; genius had sung its 
flame-songs, and love liad breathed its burning sighs, 
and all had passed away—and still the forest-born grew 
on, buffeted by tempests, and chilled by freezing frosts, 
but nurtured always by genial summers, and fed on 
silver-singing rains, and listening to the bird-music in 
its teinches, till half a millennium is gone; and still all 
that time it had kept an exact account of its age, never 
losing a single year, all noted in beautiful circles, amid 
the fine woof of its own fibers. It is so with every cone 
of wood in the wide world. And again we ask, ©an 
aught but reason trace circles, or reckon the count of 
passing time ? 

2. But let us select a last example. If. anywhere we 
might suppose the absence of mathematical motion, we 
would expect to find it in those air-fiends that often 
desolate whole countries—the hurricanes of the tropics. 

But modejn science teaches us ‘‘-that hurricanes are 
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only whirlwinds on a larger scale. That they all have 
a regular axis of rotary motion, whioli axis is itself pro¬ 
gressive, like a planet in its orbit, tracing an elliptical 
or parabolic curve.” Sometimes the vortex of storm 
covers an area of over five hundred square miles, and 
sweeps over distant seas for hundreds of leagues; but 
ever this dual motion is preserved. Ay—^beyond all 
question, the hand that launches the tornado, and girds 
its dark bosom with thunder, is the same that originally 
‘‘weighed tlie hills in scales, and the mountains ia a 
balanceand not poor, blind, and utterly impossible 
chance! 

Thus it is plain that all motions in nature are mathe¬ 
matical. 

But the skeptic may object: 

The proposition is not proven. For although we may 
admit that such a truth holds within the sphere of our 
actual observation, still, what right liave we to extend 
the 4 )redicate beyond the limits of that sphere? What 
right can we show to carr}" it back to the everlasting 
ages of the eternity without a beginning, and dawai to 
the incalculable years of that time which shall never 
end? What right have we to break over the im¬ 
passable limits of the sense of siglit, and assert a 
law that we know only to appertain to a little segment 
of the circle of infinitude, of all the untrodden fields 
that may bloom with worlds, like flowers in tlie 
unexplored spaces, of which we behold but a twinkling 
point ? 

We have stated the objection in its full force; be¬ 
cause it is much easier to answer than to state it. 

We reply thus: All the forms of matter must be, of 
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necessity, mathematical, simply because it is mattef; 
as all its motions* mast likewise be so, for the reason 
that matter is inert. 

ask the reader to pursue the second scholium to 
the nineteenth proposition of the fourth book of Le¬ 
gendre. lie will there find that all the figures possible 
in sfiace are resolvable into the triangle, and of course 
must be mathematical. 

Then let him turn to Aniott’s Elements, where it is 
demonstrated that all motion inubt be in a straight line, 
unless controlled by some interfering force, when it 
takes the direction of a curve. Ho all motion must be 
mathematical, or not be at all. 

The bimplo answer that demolishes tlic whole objec¬ 
tion is this: *\Ye see nothing but mathematical har¬ 
mony in all the motions that occur within our own 
sphere—wo can coheeive of nothing but inatheinatical 
harmony in any other sphere. We see the unequivocal 
footste])s of a God wdthin our sphere; and every fresh 
gush of light from the remotest suns adds to the evi- 
deiws that it is so everywhere else in the wide universe. 
And this is enough. We are not called uj)on to roam 
over all space, and ascend th^ heights of all eternity, 
merely to answer a supposition destitute of even a 
shadow of proof, and \crging close on the confines^of 
absurdity I If we have a God ourbelves, that is suffi¬ 
cient, if we but pay him the proper adoratioli. We 
need not stop to inquire whether some little mote or 
molecule of saiid docs or docs not gyrate without a God, 
homewhere in the vast void of immensity ! 

Nowrlot us put together, syllogisticaUy, the twoproposi- ‘ 
tions heretofore demonstrated, and note the l^^ieal Wult. 
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1. Nothing but mind can work mathematically. 

2. All the motions, of Nature are strictly mathe¬ 
matical. 

Then must it follow^ as a conclusion utterly undssal^; 
able, that every effect in the universe is produced by the 
immediate agency of Mind, 

To this, however, a plausible but false objection may 
be made. It was put against ray argument last winter, 
by a distinguished Pantheist of Boston. 

It may be said, that although it be demonstrated that 
matter cannot geometrize, still we are not Entitled 
thence to infer that mind alone can; since there may 
he other substances in space beside matter and mind. 
MTliat right, the objector may say, have we to assume 
duality only in substantial existence? It is true that 
we are acquainted within our own sphere with nothing 
but these. But our sphere is scarcely so much as an 
infinitesimal fraction of the whole universe. The 
entire concavity of the sky is a mere point, dotted in a 
space of inconceivable extent. The totality of our his¬ 
torical time is not a second in that eternity witlaout 
bounds, which expands both behind and before us. 
And how can we know but beyond this paltry sphere 
there may exist millions of substances that are neither 
material nor mental, but of an altogether different, nay, 
tjontradictory nature? And even as to that, we are' 
limited In our own fragmented sphere by the solid wall 
ef inipaBsable sensation, that 8hu|8 us up as in a cage or 
prison of iron bars, in this our little world of fleeting 
appearances. For aught we can say to the contrary, 
"liere, where we now dream our philosophical reveries, 
perhaps^no than those the oyster excogitates 
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his shell; yea, immediately here, in the very^pace Ose- 
cupied by this poor grain of ear^h, and yonder evanes¬ 
cent bubbles of air and sky, there may be now sub- 
atances indefinite in number, the very opposite of matter, 
and mind, and with which we have no sense fitted to 
converse! To deny this, says the sophist, were as un¬ 
reasonable as for the animalculro in the dew-drop to 
assert that there is nothing but insects in the whole 
creation. 

We cannot forbear remarking what a 'marvelous 
amount of credulity it implies to put with a gi*ave face 
such objections. The skeptic refuses to credit the ex¬ 
istence of the God who made him, though the splendor 
of the divine attributes shines on the face of all Kature 
brighter than the blaze of the myriad suns; and yet he 
finds no difficulty at all in affirming the reality of in¬ 
numerable beings, the impossible brood of a wild im¬ 
agination, as devoid of all proof as the fairies of Scottish 
fable—:the veriest of all moonshine. 

And yet even scientific men of eminent fame have 
entertained such vagaries, and gravely uttered them on 
the priilted page. Dr. John Mason Good was absurd 
enough to give the hypothesis a place in that strange 
medley of fact and fiction, so pompously denominated 
•‘The Book of Nature.” I cannot but attribute such 
‘ crude inanities to the general neglect of logic, math^ 
matics, and true metapliysics among the moderns. 

No person the least ^equaint^ with logical analysis 
ever could have seriously started such an objection. It 
is founded on the .sheerest ignorance of division. We 
showed, at an earlier stage of this inquiry, that tlie 
€ib^ 0 mo alwi^s exlmusts the subject^ divided.; 
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Every thing in the whole compass of thought must bo 

either a tree or not a tree. It is so with matter and 

♦ 

mind. We define mind, that which possesses reason; 
and we define matter, that which doth not so possess, 
reason. And it is evident to a schoolboy that every 
object that ever was, or will be, or possibly can be, 
must either possess reason or not possess it He who 
fails to see this distinction may rest assured, that what¬ 
ever may he liis talents, the faculty of logical investiga¬ 
tion is not to him an attainable accomplishment. 

For surely, unless reason itself be a dream, and 
insanity tji« only wisdom, eveiy substance must be 
either active or passive, have intelligence and volition, 
or not. And, therefore, matter and mind are two 
logical categories that encompass all thought and 
exhaust ail Mature. We demonsti’ate, then: 1. That 
matter is passive, and consequently cannot be supposed 
to originate its motions. 2. That no efiect in Nature 
can possibly occur without motion. W e must, therefore, 
seek tor casual force in the category of -universal sub¬ 
stance, or nowhere. We find it in niiud; and this is 
confirmed by our own inner consciousness, which 
assures us, by the exercise of our voluntary activity, 
that the mind within us can and doe#produce motion, 
and cause effects as astonishing as they are beautiful. 
We next demonstrate that nothing but the reason, 
which perceives its own oj)eration8, can possibly work 
matbematicaliy. Anc^hen we show by inductions, as 
wide as the generalizations of science, that all natural 
motions are mathematical. Ileiice, thej'^ musi be pro¬ 
duced by a cause possessing reason. And the calcula¬ 
tion of chances proves most conclusively that to deny 
11 
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thift is an absurdity a tbonsaiid times worse than the ^ 
ravings of utter madn^. 

As tp all that exuberant sophistry about the impos¬ 
sibility of predicating any thing out of our own actua^ 
sphere, we may observe that it is but a common trick 
ctf skeptics when driven from the field of fair argument. 
They assume a feigned liumility, meeker than the most 
pious believers. Creation becomes a mere point, and 
life the "flutter of a leaf in the sunbeam. They claim 
affinity with the blind worm and droning beetle, and 
can do nothing but shiver with awe at the iinniensity 
above and beyond tliera. .They a^ie all the ignorance 
of the child, without any of its trusting confidence, its 
ardent, innocent love, or its eager, soaring hope. 

We admit the grandeur of eternity—we wonder at 
the infinitude of space ; and we freely confess our own 
littleness when compared, not with those mighty 
masses of moving matter that wheel on high over our 
head^ but with that Omnipotent Being who guides 
thenon their courses. 

For although our life is fleeting, and our globe but a 
dot on the map of the universe, we have thought, that 
wanders tliroughout eternity, and, ‘‘before creation 
peopled earth,” ®ven now “ rolls through chaos back 
and with a glance dilates o^er all to be in the vast fields 
of-futurity, and climbs with winged feet the golden 
ladder of the stars. Nothing material can do that— 
not the beam of light, shot fr^ equatorial suns—not 
tfee lightning, wliich darts from heaven to earth in a 
moment. May we not assert, that although we be as 
nothing in the presence of that God who wlie^ his 
throne upon the rolling worlds,” yet one human soul of 
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the countless millions of our species is superior to all 
the worlds that Gfod ever made or can make? /t in- 
heiits the divine attribute of reason. 27i-ey never knew 
the suhiime “geometry of their own evolutions 

But it is utterly untrue that we can predicate nothing 
‘beyond the sphere of our own sensation. That 4s one 
of the follies of exploded materialism. Do wn not 
know that everywhere a triangle must have three and 
only three angles? Can Ave not affirm this truth as 
certainly of the space a million leagues beyond the orb 
of solar day, beyond the fartl»est star that twinkles in 
blue ether, as of the little iigure on the paper but six 
inches from our eyes? Must not the radii of every 
circle in the universe be equal ? Is not the whole 
everywhere greater than any of its parts? Can there 
be any phenomenon without a cause?—in any, the 
wildest of the wilderness ?^~in any, the remotest cycle 
of eternity ? Can love be a crime, or murder virtue, in 
any conceivable sphere of existence ? Can truth become 
a lie for any being to whom atheism is not iftison ? 
All spheres alike belong to the soul, when it puts on its 
beautiful wings, and goes forth through the open door 
of universal faith to universal triumph. Then the 
stars beckon it to their bosom, and legions of angels fly 
down to meet it. Then it becomes a note in the 
eternal anthem of sphere-melodies that hymn the Uni¬ 
versal Father; and in aftirining God, it c^quers even 
death,* and is already one of the immortals. 

But again, it may be objected, that although no mass 
of malter can be supposed to move itself, yet two 
masses or elements, when brought sufficiently near, may 
move each other. 
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But this is too shallow for a serious answer. Bor how 
shall Ahe given masses, or elements, separate atoms, 
*be ever brought near without first of all moving? 
And what cause may move them ? Not other matter, 
for that would be to shift the difficulty without solving 
it. Such are all the arguments of atheism—fallacies* 
that are their own refutation—quibbles that a modest 
ihonkey, were it gifted with speech, would blush to utter \ 

Another and very common objection of scientific 
skeptics may be ex]>ressdft thus: It is true, say they, ^ 
that we are irresistibly forced by our intellectual con¬ 
stitution to affirm a Cause for this vast flowing stream 
of phenomenai events that together constitute the 
universe. But we find that Cause in Nature; it is 
Nature which does all this. She builds up and tears 
down her own systems. She evolves at once the life 
and the death, which are but two different phases of one 
and the same fact, or as the opposite sections of all are, 
where the universe plays as a pendulum betwixt birth 
and oiBsolution. 

See how easy it is to use words without meaning. 
The shadows of language do not embarrass each other 
—-do not impinge, so to speak, at all, when they have 
lost the substance of• ideas that gave them soul. 

-Let us ask the objector—Tell us seriously, what do 
you mean by the term Nature? Is it a reality, or 
only a relat^n ? Hath it a substance ? and if so, that 
substance, as we have seen, must be either matter or 
mind—must possess reason or not. And if it be with¬ 
out rea^^on, how doth its mimicry of the attribute so far 
transcend all known originals? The difficulty loses 
nothing of its force by predicating Nature as the 
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of any conceivable operation. The question still comes 
up, whence this* exquisite harmony, which intellect 
alone could order ? That will not down at the bidding 
of a lifeless word—that will not be solved by the art of 
a juggler, that merely shifts his penny covertly from one 
hand to the other. 

All men of sense now agree that Kature is but a 
general term—a mere abstraction. It means but the 
totality of phenomena that constitutes the universe. It 
is the very order which it is used by the sophist to 
account for—^nothing more. It is an ideal exponent, a 
symbol in the mind’s algebraic notation for aU the 
motions of the universal whole. It does not and cannot 
give the unknown X which lies beneath them. 

It is the same with the phrase, “ Laws of Xature.” 
Xo phOosopher, since, the publication of. Bacon’s Or¬ 
ganon, has regarded these as any thing other than the 
very facts themselves generalized. They are merely 
classifications of observed phenomena. IIow ridicu¬ 
lously absurd is it, then, to use the vrord law to account 
for the facts that constitute the law, and without which 
it were not. It is a law of Nature that the sun rises in 
the morning. But that is nothing more than a general 
assertion of tlie particular fact; and to say the fact is so 
because it is a law of Nature, is precisely equivalent to 
the identical proposition, “ the sun rises because the 
sun rises 1” 

k # 

Nor is the case at aU different, if we use the word 
jgroperty instead of the word law. For recollect, that 
Matter and Mind are the only two substances possible, 
even in imagination. And when you affirm that a 
certain property in one body causes motion in another, 
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before jon look wise, and raise a shout of gratulation at 
the fancied success of your own ingenuity, pause a 
moment and ask yourself the short, simple question— 
What ia property ? Is it matter, or is it mind ? Is. it 
an entity, or an abstraction ? Has it color and form, or 
hands and feet? Has it consciousness and a will? 
And above all—for that will touch, as with a ray of 
electrical light, the secret heart of the matter—^be sure 
and ask, “ lias the given or supposed property Heason, 
and does it understand mathematics ?’’ 

But we feel that on this part of our argument among 
these skeptical objections, we have wandered far from 
the sunlight of the common earth and air, in to a dim 
world of empty abstractions. A cold wind breathes 
in our faces, like *Hhe difficult air of the iced mountain- 
tops, where the birds dare not build, nor insect^s wing 
flits o’er herbless granite;” or rather like the stifling 
vapors of sepulchral vaults, where shadows come and 
go, as in a dance of mocking wild-fires. hTever mind ; 
let us proceed. The children of the mist will vanish 
before the torch of Reason, and the firmest pillars of 
the capital of atheism melt away into mere negation. 

1 will now state an objection to the mathematical 
argument, urged in a private conversation,, by an 
eminent atheistical writer of Boston, during a recent 
visit to New England, 

He said : “ It is true I cannot pretend to answer your 
demonstration by laying my finger on a palpable 
logical flaw in the reasoning. But I can do more. I 
can show that it must be false, since it contradicts the 
evidence of the senses. Ye» undertake to prove that 
one body '^annot move anbther. £v^y man’s eyes 
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behold the contrary. Yonder is a barrel of gunpowder. 
Let a spark fall on its surface^ and the whole detonates 
instantaneously Vith a deafening explosion, producing 
light, heat, and sound.” ^ 

To this we reply, that in such cases as these, and all 
others of sensible motion, our eyes truly see nothing 
but the visible phenomena. We behold the appear¬ 
ance, not the power which produced it. The surface is 
]>lain enough to view; the solid center eludes our 
vision. Yet we know there is a producing power—we 
believe with absolute certainty in a center. We cannot 
help doing so, unless we. would turn maniacs. The 
veriest atheist does the same. Ask him what causes 
the gunpowder to deflagrate on the application of a 
spark of Are ? He will not answer—^unless in the last 
stage of lunacy—“ there is no cause for it, in good sooth.” 
That would l)e too much for even an atheist of the 
M('dem Athens. He will respond, “-there is a secret 
property in the spark to ignite the powder, and there¬ 
fore it must be ignitedand ten to one he will launch 
boldly out into a learned dissertation concerning the 
"chemical composition of the powder, and the hidden 
qualities of fire, showing, with consummate ingenuity, 
how well suited they are to be joined in wedlock—how 
Tillich they desire to be married, and what a flame- 
jirogeiiy they must necessarily beget between them I 
Now ask him what is that secret property in the spark 
which evolves such results ? He will surely respond^ 
It is the unknown cause, which has thejpower of pro¬ 
duction.” ^ One more question and the problem is 
solved. Is that property or cause matter or mindl 
Poth nt know what it doeth ? Hath it a wiU to 
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oriOTnate motion ? Can it move itself? And so still 

w 

on and forever, there can be but one sdhition for the 
universal enigma, and that alone is Afforded in the 
infiiiite leason. We can never hope to meet witli 
action, save in that which is essentially active. The 
purely passive cannot furnish it. 

But finally, as a last resort, the skeptic flies in a 
sudden panic, as it were, from his own objections, and 
takes refuge in blasphemy, If there be a God,” says 
he, in tlic maddened language of Slielley, that God 
pmst be the autlior of all evil f^and such a proposition 
is more revolting than the worst forms of atheism. 

I M'ould rather,” he continues to urge, “ credit any 
absurdity, or commit any conceivable folly, than ac¬ 
knowledge a creed like that. Can we suppose that 
a God of infinite reason and nnlirnitcd power would 
voluntarily create snch a universe as this? Would he 
give life to beings, only to confer an acquaintance with 
its exquisite sweetness, and then almost instantly take 
it away? Would he plant in quivering hearts not 
only those burning tortures which are of the very 
essence of hate, but those sorrowy stings that follow* 
the rosy feet bf gliding love also ? Tell me that God 
made some other world, where perfection fs tba order 
of Mature, and I may, perliajjs, believe yon. But ask 
me not to admit a divine origin for such a desolate 
sphere as this. Somewhere else, for aught I know or 
care, there may be harmony, lleie I behold nothing 
but sin arid disorder. Pestilence and famine-^vol- 
canoes and devouring war—^tempest and earthquake, 
alone reign around us. A wiU, wailing howl of agony 
rcsonnds throughout all lands; aud even brute inslinct 
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echoes the appalling cry of the human. Yanity is 
•written, in nre-letters of ruin, even on yon starry 
azure, where pale suns burst in shivered bubbles, and 
vanish awayf Urge not that a Deity in void 
space, this universal sepulcher, haunted alone by the 
ghost of mourners, by the incalculable millions. Say 
that it is the work of some dreadful demon, and I may 
entertain the proposition 1” 

Such blasphemies are horrible to hear. * * * * 
I can listen to any other man with patience. I can 
bear with the poor Pa^n, who honestly bows the knee 
to his idol, painted with blood though it be. I can 
sympathize with the Polytheist, who beholds a separate 
god in every object of beauty and of w’^oiider. I recog¬ 
nize a brother man struggling through the deep gloom 
of superstition, striving to )*each the light. But I 
recoil instinctively from an unprincipled atheist. I 
realize the fearful presence of some dark spirit of a 
different order. 

But let us trace the objection seriously, according to 
the sti*ictest niles of logic. 

We remark, in the first place, that it is not an objec¬ 
tion to the argument, as such, but a mere truculcift 
tirade »against the conclusion established. And even 
so to this, it is wholly irrelevant. It lies, if it l>e of any 
worth at all, not against the being, but the attributes 
of the Deity. , 'Bhe presence of evil may, or may not, 
furnish a valid reason for pronouncing as to the moral 
character of a power. It certainly does nol touch the 
question of.existence at a single point whats«xjvcr. The 
dullest intellect must pbreeive this at once, wi:hout 
illostrafion, on the bare statement. The problem of 
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the origin of evil has positively nothing to do with the 
proposition that God is. Jt belongs to a very different* 
category—the inquiry as’ to whether God is good. 

The problem of evil has been professedly solved in 
many opposite ways. Every creed presents its own 
solution. Eree-will, predestination, optimism, the fall 
of man, transitive progress, and several minor tlicories, 
are so many methods of explanation. We shall not 
presume to attem^^t an account of it. Such a tentative, 
however ingenious, can at least be but pure liypothesis. 
J^ay, it is demonstrably insolvafte without a direct rev¬ 
elation from heaven ; and for the obvious reason that 
the existence of evil is a contingent, not a necessary 
truth, in the metaphysical sense. It is not based upon 
any principle of eternal reason, from which it may be 
educed and expressed in analytical formulas. It is, on 
the contrary, a fact ,of experience, the origin of W’hich 
can only be comprehended by actual or historical sur¬ 
vey. But when, or where, or how it originated, who 
shall declare ? The true question, embodying the whole 
difficulty, is this—“Why did the Deity purj^ose t<5 per¬ 
mit itf’ or to cause it, if the wording suit you better? 
And this, beyond all controversy, no one in the 
universe, not the oldest seraph of knowledge, can pos¬ 
sibly tell, unless the Deity see fit to reveal it to the 
intelJecti . 

For this cause, all metaphysical solutions of the origin 
of evil must ever continue to be mere hypotheses, and, 
as such, founded on very meager data. We have not 
framed such; we have essayed to do better—to demon¬ 
strate their insufficiency, and*^unfold the reasons why 
they are so. But with this frank admission to Sack it, 
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the objection, even as to the divine attributes, remains 
as futile as eVer. 

We cannot judge the moral character of the Deity 
from one manifestation of his power alone, unless we 
are thoroughly familiar with tlic whole compass of its 
design. The act reveals the attribute only in connec¬ 
tion with the purpose that put forth the act. This is 
evidently true of even the finite fellow-creature. Sup¬ 
pose that the liistory of some ancient nation simply in¬ 
forms us that “ Zanoiii killed Uelika,” and informs 
us nothing more. we, tlieretbre, pionoifnce with 

unerring, or even probable certainty, tliat Zanoni must 
have been a bad man ? Assuredly not, unless we know 
also, in addition to the fad, the cause and motive of the 
killing. Uelika mjiy have been a traitor to his country, 
and Zanoni put him to death as a minister of the law. 
The slaying may have been in self-defense, or in open 
and honorable war; nay, on some glorious field of 
victory, where the heroic patriot fought for the redeni])- 
tion of his race, and to protect the hearth of his home 
and the wife and children of his bosom. It mav have 
been, for any thing we can allege to the contrary, an act 
of the loftiest virtue, rather than one of the lowest 
criminality, or, indeed, of any guilt at all. Thus we 
reason in relation to our finite fellow-men. Wherefore, 
then, apply a totally different sort of ratiocination to tlie 
ways and purposes of the Infinite Father? 

He may have permitted evil as a condition of the 
greatest good. He may have suficred it’in order to 
the necessary display of that wondrous mercy which 
could be revealed alone througl^* its partial or general 
prevaRnce. Hay, he may haye ordained it, in order to 
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eiiLance our everlasting happiness hereafter. The shoot¬ 
ing pang of this fleeting moment of life may form the 
point of comparison by which to reckon the raptures 
of the whole eternity. In fine, a thousand suppositions 
may be conceived to avoid the follies of atheism and 
the sins of blasphemy. Doth the skeptic get rid* of evil 
by denying God ? On t])e contrary, he affirms its end¬ 
less perpetuity—the utter impossibility of its termina¬ 
tion. He does not circumscribe its boundaries—he 
cures not one pain in the bleeding bosom of humanity; 
. but he extends the grisly terror into all other spheres 
of existence; since what blind matter, and crude, wn- 
eoDBcious force has accomplislied here, it must accnin- 
plish everywhere and forever! 

But the shuddering horror we exporienc(- at the bare 
idea of God’s willing evil for its own sake is proof 
positive of the divine benevolence, which has thus con¬ 
stituted our inner nature to love virtue and abominate 
vice, even were sucli vice possible in Deity hiT^self! 

Besides, we know innumerable evidences of Infinite 
goodness around us. In the boundless beauty that 
ever lives from t^e to age on the earth below, and iii 
the splendors of the firmament above us, we see and 
feel it. Wo behold it m the ecstasies of yonthfiu love, 
ill file serene joys of friendship, in the cherished sym¬ 
pathies and endearing recollections of sweet home. It 
bubbles up even in the gratifications of sense, and 
mingles with the ebarse luxuries of animal instinct. 
We hear it in the songs of birds and the evening hum 
of the bee-hive. Sickness adds a new zest to cpn\ a- 
lescence. jN^evei* is the^ light of heaven so enchanting as 
after a night of cloud jmd tempest. And evfti the 
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grave itself is sornetimes sought after by philosophy as 
well as religion, as a not unwelcome bed of repose. It 
is onb; the sin that has wroimht its own keenest suffer- 
ings, which throws such glooiny colors on the features 
of Mature. The little innocent children, and all true 
poets, as well as enlightened Christians, and the great 
mass of mankind, love this same Nature so well that 
they are very loth to bid her farewell, even for the 
revealed bliss of life everlasting! 

We will notice only one more objection, and speedily 
bring our argumerit a close. It is not an atlioistical 
obj«*(*.tioTi, but one that will doubtless be made by many 
intelligent and Christians to one i<lea expressed in 
our •;oncbisiniL soul dunonstrated, as we cargiot but 
deem "nil oiu whole course of reasoning. The 
idea is tlu. curiediate ever-present agency of the Deity, 
I’.i II th*'' pl'ononiena t)f Nature. One class ot‘ writers 
” ...inu’:d tlioology view the nnivorse of worlds as a 
. iiiachine, that was, to be sure, oinginally piif 
tijgethcr by the divine haiid and set in motion, since 
! ‘«*i( time it continues to run of its own accord, like 
{.■ ..er iiicr'lianical constructions of a similar kind, though 
- . a r . he general suj)erintendence and control of Prov- 
* icnce. 

Such is the mechanical conception of the universe, as 
f?pposcd to the dynamic or atheistical. It allows the 
presouce and agency of God: 1. At the period of 
creation; and, 2. llis occasional intervention at the 
]»criods of miracles. It allows, too, his general super¬ 
vision, to keep the machine of Nature from falling into 
pieces. But it denies altogether that every phenomenal 
evolution of matter—every motion produced, either in 
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molecules or masses, is the immediate effect of a presesrt 
volition of the Divine mind. 

This conception prevails to a considerable extent 
among scientific men; and is embraced, perhaps, by at 
least one-half of the Christian world. 

We have no doubt that the almost material, certainly 
sensual, philosophy of Locke, contributed mainly to 
this result in the first instance—a(» result still further 
strengthened by the strictly mechanical argument, pre¬ 
sented with such admirable clearness, in Paley’s Natural 
Theology. Tlie exceedingly eloquent writings of the 
late lamented Dr, Chalmers also aided the advance of 
this general tendency. 

We are compelled to regard the prevalence of such 
an opinion as injurious, though not designedly so, to the 
general interests of religion and science both; while 
we must feel that it strips Nature of her most highly 
poetic ornaments, and reduces her most gorgeous works 
to the condition of mere lifeless contrivances. We 
have no sympathy whatever for “ celestial mechanics.’* 
Indeed, it seems to us that the word is a strange mis¬ 
nomer, when applied to the magnificent creations of 
the Deity, either on the earth or in the sky. To render 
this evident, let us consider the meaning of the term 
when used in reference to the works of human art 

In such structures we do not create any new material 
nor any new force. We simply apply the old to the 
now purposes, by giving them a new direction. It isf 
a settled law in mechanics, that no arrangemeht of parts 
can possibly, under any combination of circumstances, 
add one particle.of power to the original stock of Nature. 
The screw, the lever, the wheel and ^xle, always lose in 
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time exactly what they gain in intensity. And thus it 
is true, beyond all controversy, that the mightiest art 
of man can neither create a single new atom of matter, 
or add to the universe one iota of active force. It 
merely plans special collocations of parts, and adapts 
thorn to the action of exivSting forces. Thus it pre¬ 
pares the water-wdieel, and places it in the running 
stream, where the revolutions are performed by an ever¬ 
present power. Thus is human mechanics an arrange¬ 
ment of means, where the human intellect co-operates 
with the uniform motions perpetually evolved by the 
Divine volition. 

Now, we may be permitted to inquire, In what sense 
can the Deity be said to fabricate such contrivances? 
Jfe is the direct Creator, not only of the matter and 
collocations, but of all the forces whatsoever. lie can¬ 
not possibly, then, ada)>t an-angements of means to the i 
action of pre-existing forces, wdiich is the sole meaning 
of the word mechanics with us. Tims is the concep¬ 
tion of a mechanical Deity as false in theory as it is, in 
our humble opinion, degrading to the proper idea of 
l&od, which is that of an infinite free activity, the cause 
of all conceivable effcitts wdneh are not the voluntary 
products of the finite activities created and preserved 
by him. * 

The mechanical argument is also defective as a mere 
Xuece of reasoning, for— 

1. A machine doth unquestionably prove a machine-' 
builder, if it be granted that the given structure be 
indeed a machine, and that it was actually created. But 
deny this—deny that a given apparatus ever began to 
be lit all, and until the fact of its beginning be proven. 
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llie argument opens an hiatus that no extent of ingenuity 
can possibly bridge /)ver. 

This is the first and radical defect in the reasoning 
of Paley. It is based on the postulate (not proven, or 
attempted to be proven, in his treatise) of an actual 
historical creation. The moment the question comes up 
—‘^f?ut what if this earth and yonder heavems be from 
eternity?’’ the argument of Pal«y can furnish no 
.answer, but silently crumbles into’pieces. Atlieists 
never were logicians, and they have, therefore, all failed 
to notice this ruinous flaw in Paley’s Treatise. The 
piercing sagacity of .Dr. Chalmers detected its existence, 
and he essayed to supply the drMrratum by consider¬ 
ations deduced from the fa<*.t8 of geology. It might, 
perhaps, be difficult to say whether he did or did not 
jmrtially succeed. One response, howfever, to all his 
* eloquent dissertation renders it utterly impotent to work 
conviction in a thoroughly logical mind—that h'pfeseni 
physical powers can now form the individual organized 
vegetable or animal, the pi'csiimption is strong that 
past physical powers may primarily have created the 
gqpus and the species. To this there can be no answers 

2. But in the second place, an equally fatal defect in 
the argument of Paley is, that it affords no shadow of 
even presnhiptive proof of the present existence of God 
at all I Ilia favor'te example of the watch demonstrates 
this so clearly that we need refer to no other. 

IN'o watch ever constructed by the art of man can 
possibly furnish the slightest proof of the pi^sent exist¬ 
ence of its maker. It may continue to keep the record 
of passing time with the most admirable regularity and 
precision long^affer the hand that wro^ht and arranged 
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its springs and wheels had moldered into dust, lie 
^ niay have ceased to be for a day, a year, a millenniinn of 
ages, and it still beat on, ticking its metallic teeth, Imt 
telling no news of him who first polished them, nor of 
the very fingers that wound up its slender chain but 
yei^terday. May it not be so with tlie world, with all 
worlds, on the mechanical hy])otheRis ? God may %vo 
exhausted his power in the creation, for aught a cold 
machine may say to the contrary, lie may l|ave ceased 
to exist six thousand years ago; nay, the very moment 
He rested from his. labors, and we be none the more 
apprised of the fact by the utterance of all the rnecliani- 
cal suns and systems which, as to this point, are dumb 
as the coarsest clods of inorganic matter. 

Nothing* can prove power but motion, 

or the unequivocal signs of its prese7it being. 

But no such objections bold as to the mathematical 
and rational argument, of which we liave presented the 
brief outlines in the foregoing pages. It appeals only 
to the past as witnessed in grand hieroglyphics, seen at 
the present hour, sculptured on the limestone of the 
mountains, and engraven in the soft wood of every tree 
in the forest, and written,among the silken corals of sftl 
the flowers of the fields. 

For the most part, our argument appeals to present 
motions—the sublime evolutions that are each moment 
being manifested before onr eyes. It points to the past, 
and proves that a God was. It turns to the present, 
and demonstrates that He is now. It calls to mind the 
eternal unifprmity of Nature, and infers with indubita¬ 
ble certainty that He will continue to be forever. It 
leaves no desidercUum to bo wished for by its friends, 
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and no wnakness asBailable by ita foes. By its applica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of chances to the mathematical 
equations which Nature presents in ever-reeurring 
series^ this argument renders the creed of atheism impos¬ 
sible without actual insanity. 

And, viewed in this radiant light, how wonderfully 

luninous and beautiful doth the face of the universe 

* 

become! We behold the Deity enthroned in splendor 
, everywhere, and on all things alike. We see his love- 
smiles on the petals of flowers and the wings of birds, 
as well as in the brightness of the sky and deep azure 
of the ocean. We hear his voice in the octaves of all 
our music, pealing in the deep bass of onr Sabbath- 
organs, out-preaching all our priests, and tolling the bell 
of thunder, hung in clouds that 'float higher than the 
Andes. lie weaves the fibers of the oak, he twines 
the gleaming threads of the rainbow, he vibrates the 
pendulous sea-waves, he calls to prayer from tlie heart 
of the storm. But sweeter, oh, sweeter far than all. 
Bolt and clear, and without ceasing in our own souls, 
for ourselves, and those whom we are permitted to love 
as dearly as ourselves, he whispers infinite hope and 
lire everlasting. 

All this follows from the admission of the immediate 
and universal agency and providence of God throughout 
all the "realms of Nature. Despair can fling no dark 
shadow on the poul in the presence of that sunshine 
which gilds all things. There is no room for doubt 
when faith fills immensity. Atoms and worlds alike 
become transfigured in the new and cryptic light which 
beams out, as from beneath a transparent vail, in objects 
the most insignificant, in scenes the most unp<;^e. 
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Even the cold eyes of death ray ineffable effulgence, 
like stars rising upward to their zenith. Pale fear, 
appalled at his own shadow, flies over the confines of 
creation, and leaves all hearts alone with love and joy. 
We know that we cannot be lost out of the bosom of 
GFod; for the roqt of the soul is in God, and therefore 
cannot die. The iron chain of necessity releasai its 
coil around the world, and its clanking links of dark 
circumstance melt away in receding mists, as in the 
presence of a sun shivered into spangles of glory. The 
te^s of sorrow turn on the faded cheek of the mourner 
into priceless pearls; and prayer and praise breathe 
out among blooming roses on white lips cpiiveriiig with 
agony. The old familiar faces of the “ long, long ago,” 
the loved, the lost, ay, the long lost but never forgotten, 
are around us once more. 

“Tlieir smile in the starlight doth wander by, 

Their breath is near in the wind's low sigh ”— 

In music’s divinest tone. The endless ages are crowded 
into a luminous point. There is no past or future. The 
taith that asserts God proclaims all things present to 
the soul. We repose on, the bosom of our Father witfi a 
confidence nothing can shake. Friends may grow cold 
and change around us; enemies may band together for 
our destruction; lovers may fiy away and leave us, like 
sunny birds when the cloud lowers, and the voice of 
thunder is heard jemote. But we have cue immortal 
Friend who stands between us and all foes, encircling 
our souls in his arms of everlasting love. 

For shall not he who preserves, and blesses, and 
beaudfles all things, take good care of all those, his 
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liumau cliildren, especially created in his own image of 
power, wisdom, and love ? lie paints the wings of the 
little butterfly. He giids the crimson flower-cups where 
the tiny insect sips honey-dew at mom. He launches 
every beam of light. He adds plumes to every wander¬ 
ing zephyr. Every sparrow that fa]ls from its leafy 
boughs with a chill-pain in its dying heart, falls to sleep 
on his kindly breast. Never a grain of sand, nor a drop 
of dew, nor a glimmer of light, has been lost out of his 
embrace of infinite tenderness since the beginning of 
time, nor will be while eternity rolls on. Shall Jie, 
then, lose me? Can I lose myself? 

Than “ will I trust him though he slay me.” On the 
summit of this exalted faith, which is certainty, I rest 
secure. Nothing can move me more. Hie sensuous 
world has vanished from beneath my feet. I live, 
already in the Spirit Land. The immortal dead are 
around me. I hear them holding high converse in the 
' translucent clouds. It is no night-vision, although 
brighter than all dreams. I am become a king, for I 
am now a son and heir of the universal empire. My 
throne stands on a pyramid of mathematical principles 
as old as God himself. I have ascended a demonstra¬ 
tion that carries me into the heavens. -1 have bid adieu 
to fear. What is there to harm me in the presence of 
my Almighty Father in a universe of brethren ? There 
can bertiothing mere to desire. Other "want is impos¬ 
sible. . I have found God, who ownetli all. 

Here, then, will I take my repose. The vessel in 
which I am embarked may drift whithersoever it will 
on this immeasurable sea of being. It may run riot on 
the giddy waves; lightning and tempest may rend 
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every Bail, and leave its masts bare. Impenetrable 
•storms may hide every lodestar in lieav^en; the angry 
spirit of the v/aters may shriek till the whole world is 
deaf. What care I? Let the storm howl on—God 
guides it! And on whatsoever shore the wreck is 
thrown, he is sure to be there, with all my loves and 
hopes around him; and wherever he is, there is the 
open gate of lieaven—for there is the everlasting love, 
which is heaven! 
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CHAPTEE XLYII. 

MORE EXPLICIT DEFINITIOXS. 

Kind Eeadee, do we begin to approach and lift each 
other’s consciousness ? Are we strangers still, not nn- 
de^rstanding one anotlicr’s mind; or, are we becoming 
irdenorly acquainted ? Have our minds yet met and 
mated Ho our thoughts meet and intermingle, and 
flow together in the new channel, which is stretching 
away so beautifully through the infinite landscape ? If 
we have not yet met, Why not ? Am I obscure ? Or, 
are you obtuse ? “ Come, let us reason together.” Can» 
we not, at least for one short golden hour, live together 
like sunshine and flowers, reciprocating each otliePs 
inner sentiments, and faithfully reflecting each the 
other’s deep convictions, as sky and sea ? 

Let us meditate together, and prepare our minds for 
the discourse of Arabula. Are my definitions clear ? 
Let us review them. To begin, Jiere is a tree. •Call it 
“ Intellect.” Now analyze it: first, its myriad rooU are 
the Facts (or phenomena) of the universe without; sec¬ 
ond, its mighty solid lodg is Fkperience (or sensation); 
third, Ifts outspreading hranches are Beflections (or rea¬ 
sonings) ; fourth, and lastly, its fruits are Memories ; 
and the whole is called ‘‘Intelligence,” or “Judgment,” 
or (in the Harmonial Philosophy) “ Knowledge.” All 
this we mutually understand, do we not? Even if we 
do not logically meet and delightfully mate on this 
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classification of man’s mentality—wliich, for promoting 
the ends oi' independent private growth, may not he 
desirable—yet, by ^le understanding, we unquestion¬ 
ably stand each before the other clearly defined. Well, 
now let us take another step. 

Here is another tree. Call it “ Wisdom.” First, its 
myriad roo(^^ ai:e Instmets (or, the radical fundamental 
elements and basic principles of all mentality); second, 
i% great powerful loJi/ is Affection (or, the instincts 
arisen to the height of unselfish manifestation); thmd, 
its divinely beautiful hra?iches are Intiiithms (or, the 
unselfish, impersonal, immbrtal priiicii)les of conscious 
identification with the Pkinoiple of all Principles, 
(too) ; fourth, and lastly, its j^erfeat ff nit is pure litja- 
son (or, the full and complete resurrection and hanno- 
jiizatlon of all instincts and passions, of all aflectioiiB and 
attractions, of all intuitions and seiitiinents, and of all 
the powers of thought and understanding); and the 
whole is called “Harmony,” or “Spiritufility,” or 
“the state of resurrection,” or (in the Ilarmonial Phi¬ 
losophy) hy the all-embracing and immortal name, 
“Wisdom.” 

In this “light,” who is worthy of being called the 
possessor of “ Ileason V' He, only, whose whole nature 
is lifted into the presence of Arabula; wliereiii selff 
b^ing elevated (not “ crucified,” remember, but elevated 
into Sympathy with divine principles), the individual 
Spirit can, with the voice of truth, say—“ I and ur 
Fatheb are One!” 

What, then, shall we call that condition in which 
most Inen live ? This question is answered by this cen¬ 
tral faet: AU mankind ore becoming! They have not 
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yet arrived. Wliat the Harmonial philosophers call 
“Reason,” is yet a miM hooJ^io the advtyicilig mil¬ 
lions. Tlie ignorant look upon that state as “ super¬ 
natural.” One in the Superior Condition, even during 
the entrancement of a single hour, is, to the mass of 
selfish and superiieial sensuous observers (who are 
lion-experienced in spiritual tilings), a “wonder,” a 
strange “ phenomenon,” a human “ mirade,” a danger¬ 
ous “witch,” a troublesome “prince of devils,” an angel 
of#“ light,” a great sign of “ spirit,” the discoverer of 
“ heaven,” only little less than an “ angel.” 

iNo selfish man can see the light of Arabula. Ko 
selfish man is ever a wise man. Xo selfish man can 
understand what is meant by the terms “ Pure Reason,” 
or the higher term, ‘‘Wisdom.” The mind is in 
“ outer darkness ”—in the realm of discord, divisions, 
and ever-recurring causes of unhappiness—until its 
interiors are open to the love, light, law, liberty of 
Arabula. It is the angel presence of this unselfish 
Guest that causes the soul to love its neighbors, to over¬ 
come all enmities, and to reverence the Eternal Good 
with all its heart and might. 

And so it must be said that, measured by this stand¬ 
ard, the world’s Ideal of the heavenly state of “Pure 
Reason ” is yet far, far future; for which all naturally 
aspire; to which all spiritual eyes are turned; unto 
which few appeal for baptism and purification.. Syllo- 
gistically, how does-this look to you? First, all selfish 
thoughts are derived from these two sources—^the un¬ 
resurrected instincts and the fact-rooted, materialistic, 
atheistic Intellect; second, that which is BelfiBh,*or of 
selfish origin, cannot be productive of the highest good 
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and bapplneas; tliird, man’s selfishness is derived from 
his instincts and intellect fourth, therefore, intellect 
and the instincts are ^Ifisl^ and the cause of the world’s 
evil, disease, and misery. Or, from another syllogistic 
stand-point, look at the question: Fii^st, the state called 
“ Wisdom ” is the embodiment of all Keason, all Har¬ 
mony, all Happiness in the individual or in the world; 
but the infinite Mother (Kature or Love) and the in¬ 
finite Father (God or Reason) are the source of Wis¬ 
dom ; tlierefore, Hature and God (always in our phi¬ 
losophy interchangeable terms^ are the causes of all 
instincts, all affection, all intelligence, all harmony, and 
all happiness. 

13 
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CHAPTER XLYin. 

( 

ASABULA^S DISCX>t7B3B ON WISDOM. 


“ Writing by means of light,” .is the English trans-* 
lation for the Greek word “Photography,” so commonly 
apoken in these days of chemical and imitative art. In 
this book the quality df this “light” is appropriately 
called “ Arabula.” Plato, a true spiritual philosopher, 
exalted this light above the intellect. Theaetetus and 
Plotinus cogiiixed this principle of interior illumination 
as “ that which 'sees^ and is itself the thing which is 
seen.” It is called the “ Good,” the “ Unite,” the “ One,” 
the “ Yirgin,” the “ Love,” the “ Undefinable.” 

“The Arabula, as revealed to the*good Plotinus, is 
described as the “ One that is not absent from any thing, 
and yet is separated from all things; so that it is pres¬ 
ent and yet not present with them. But it is present 
with those things that are able, and are prepared to 
receive it, so that they become congruous, and as it 
were pass into contact with it, through similitude and a 
certain inherent power allied to that which is imparted 
by the One, When, therefore, the soul is disposed in 
such a way ae she was when she came from the One, 
then she is able to perceive it, as far as it is naturally 
capable of being seen. He, therefore, who Bas not 
arrived thither . . . may consider himself as the 

cause of his disappointment, and should endeavor by 
separating himself from all things to be alone. . . 
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‘‘ Wo.denominate it the One from necessity, in order 
that we may signify it to eacli other by a name, and 
may be led to an indivisi&lo conception, being anxious 
that our soul may be one.” 

The language of the poet is recalled— 

—‘•God is God! 

• Mistake, aud accident, and of^ine, 

Are but man’s prowih in earth and time; 

And upward still life’s spiral turns 
To where the Love JKtornal burns.” 

Light!.the prime cheorer “of all beings first and 
})ost.” Efflux divine ! “ without whose vesting bebuty 
air were wrapt in unessential gloom.” Let us liear thy 
voice, oVci-flowiiig with the very quintessence of truth ; 
tell us in ‘thine own sweet words, of thy mystical jour- 
neyings; speak to us of the Mother and the Father; 
teach us to hvd Wisdom; and lift us, we beseech thee, 
to thy holy presence. Listen I from afar, as over the 
troubled bosom of iiiinurabered seas of centuries, I hear 
the voice of Arabula:—► 

“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. For the merchandise 
of it is better than the iiiercliandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. She is more prejious than 
rubies: and all the things thou canst desire are not to 
be compared unto lier. Length of days is in her right 
hand; and in her left hand riches and honor. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; 
and hiappy is every one that retaineth her. . . My 

son,keep sound wisdom and discretion: so shall they be 
life unto thy sonl, and grace to thy neck. Get wisdom, 
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get understanding: forget it not; neither decKne from 
the wo/ds of my mouth. Forsake her not, and she 
will preserve thee: love her, and she shall keep 
thee. Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom. . . . Exalt her, and she shall promote 
the]^: she shall bring thee to honor, when thou dost 
embrace her. She slfull give to thine head an ornament 
of grace: a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee. 

• • • Doth not wisdom cry? and understanding 
put forth her voice ? She standeth in the top of high 
places, by the way in the places of the pallia; she crietli 
at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming in 
at the doors: Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice is 
to the sons of men. O, ye simple, understand Wisdom; 
and ye fools, be of an understanding heart. . . . 
Receive ifiy instniction, and not silver; and ‘Knowl¬ 
edge ’ rather than choice gold. For Wisdom is better 
than rubies; and all the things that may be desired are 
not to be compared to it. I find out knowledge. , , 

• Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom; I am understand¬ 
ing ; I have strength. By me kings reign, and princes 
decree, justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, even 
all tbe judges of the earth. I love them that love me; 
and those that seek me early, shall find ms, , . . ’ 

“ Wisdom is more moving than any-motion: she pass- 
eth and goeth through all things by reason of her pure¬ 
ness. For she is the breath of the power of God, and 
a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty: therefore can no defiled thing fall into her. 
For she is the brightness of the everlasting light, the 
unspotted njirror of the power of Gob, and the image 
of his goodness, ^nd being but One, she can do all 
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Ihings: and remaining in herself, she maheth all things 
new: and in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh 
them friends of’OoD and prophets. . . For she is more 
beautiful than the sun, and above all the order of the 
stars: being compared with the light, she is found 
before it. . . . Wisdom reacheth from one end to 
another mightily ; and sweetly doth she order all things. 
He that holdeth her fast shall inherit glory; and 
wheresoever she entereth, the Light will bless. They 
that serve her shall minister to the holy One: and them 
that love her the Lord [Light (?)] doth love. Wlioso 
giveth ear unto her shall judge the nations: and Ijc that 
attendeth unto her shall dwell securely. If a man * 
commit himself unto her, he shall inherit her; and his 
generation shall hold her in possession. For at the first 
she will walk with him by crooked ways, and bring 
fear and dread upon him, and torment him witli her 
discipline^ until she may trust his soul, and try him by 
her laws. Then will she rct\irn the straight way nnto 
him, and comfort him, and shew him her mysteries. 
But if he go wreng (i. e. if he is selfish, living contin¬ 
ually in the instincts and intellect) she will forsake him, 
and give him over to his own ruin. Observe the oppor¬ 
tunity, and beWare of being selfish and evil; and bo 
not ashamed when it concerneth thy soul. Fortlieie 
is a shame that bringeth sin; and there is a shame wliich 
is glory and grace. ... In nowise speak against 
the truth; but be abashed of the error of thine igno¬ 
rance (and selfishness). . . . My son, if thou wilt, 
thou shalt be tauglit. If thou love to hear, thou shalt 
receive understanding: and if thou bow thine ear, thou 
shalt be wise,” 
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• Arabula’s Toice is thus full of Wisdom and overflow- 

ing with Love, The true follower from early youth, 
exalted^ to the Superior Condition by heS* magnetically 
entrancing hand, thus acknowledges benefits prayer- * 
fully: “ When I was yet young, or ever I went abroad, 

I desired Wisdom openly in my prayer. I prayed for 
her before the temple, and will seek her out even to 
the end. Even from the flower till the grape was ripe 
hath my heart delighted in her: my foot went the right 
way, from my youth up sought I alter her. I bowed 
mine- ear a little, and received her, and got much learn¬ 
ing. I profited therein, therefore will I ascribe the 
•glory unto him that giveth me wisdom. For I pur¬ 
posed to do after her, and earnestly I followed that 
which is good; so shall I not be confounded. My soul 
hath wrestled with her, and in my doings I was right¬ 
eous. I stretched my liands to heaven above, and be¬ 
wailed my ignorance of her. I directed my soul unto 
her, and I found her in pureness, I have had mp heart 
joined with her from the beginning; therefore shall I 
not be forsaken. My heart [being se full of selfish 
instincts] was troubled in seeking her: therefore have I 
gotten a good possession. The Father hath given me 
a tongue for my reward, and 1 will praise^ him there¬ 
with. Draw near untame, ye unlearned, and dwell in 
the house of learning. Wherefore are ye dow^ and 
. what say ye of these things, seeing your souls are very 
thirsty ? [Is it because ye are in bondage to self?] I 
opened my mouth, and said, ‘ Buy, her for yourselves 
without money.’ Put your neck under the yoke, and 
let your soul receive instructiou.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

« DEBATE ON THE BIBLE. 

* 

About this time I experienced a i^eculiar and power¬ 
ful attraction toward the “ interior sense ” of all inspired 
poetry and serious yolumes. “The letter killeth,” 
reasoned I; “ but thq of a thing is its very life, 
and it can impart ‘life’ to those whfb perceive^and 
accept it” Perhaps, methouglit, the skeptics approach 
tlie investigation of the Bible with hostile prejudices— 
predetermined, so to speak, to see errors in its pages, as 
evil-minded men find in tlie conduct of those they hate 
numerous falsehoods, contradictions, immoralities; and, 
so thinking, I at Once resolved upon a candid and calm 
analyiis of the law, the letter, and the testimony. 

And first, in this connection, let me take down the 
testimony of a skeptic; once an influential preacher in 
“ Merry England.” The question which I now wait 
for you to answer fully and solemnly, is this: Did you, 
or did you not, lose your faith in the plenary inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible by being overcome, in some unde- 
finable manner, with selfish and atheistic temptations 
of inteUecit—under the baneful mood of which you 
liecame first prejudiced against, and then bitterly hostile 
to, the letter and teachings of the Testaments ? 

The .gentleman promptly answered; “The truth is, 
so far from coming to the investigation of the Bible 
with prejudices^against the Biblef or with feelings of 
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hostility to the Eible, my prejudices and feelings all 
leaned the other way. My prejudices were all in favor 
of the prevailing doctrine, the doctrine of the super¬ 
human origin and divine authority of the Bible. I was 
taught that doctrine from .my. earliest childhood. I 
received it as eternal truth. I looked on those who 
dared even to doubt it with the most painful suspiciAs. 
I reverenced the Bible next to God himself. The rev¬ 
erence with which my parents regarded the Bible; the 
solemn manner in which they spoke of it; the toiies 
with which they read it; the horror with which they 
regar^ded those •who doubted or Abolieved it; all 
tend^ to strengthen my belief in its divinity. All 
^ those whom I loved and revered, believed in its divin¬ 
ity. l^one but those whom I regarded as outcasts and 
profligates, as enemies of God and goodness, called its 
divinity in question. Every sermon or speech that I 
heard, and every book that I read, were in favor of the 
prevailing doctrine. My strongest passions were en¬ 
listed in its favor. I was taught that a belief in it was 
essential to eternal salvation; that doubt of it was to 
the risk of eternal damnation. My prejudices grew 
with my growth, and strengthened with my strength. 
I sought to strengthen my belief by reading books on 
the subject, written by the ablest and most learned 
defenders of the divine authority of the Bible. I.read 
evei 7 book on the subject I could find, on the popuhu’ 
side. I believed the books. I supposed tlie writers of 
'them to be learned and honest, and my assuranoe was 
increased. 1 preached and advocated the commoi> 
doolie. I detended it against unbelievers. J wrote 
several books m its favor. 1 received praiaif and re« 
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'Wards for my labor. My reputation, my friends, my 
interests, as well as my prejudices, affections, and pas¬ 
sions, all joined to keep me to the Qrtliodox faith. 
When light at length compelled me to modify my 
belief, I yielded with the greatest reluctance. As long 
a§ I could, I resisted the light. I would fain have ^ 
closed ray eyes against it. To change seemed liorrihls. 
The thought distressed me beyond measure. The con- 
sequences which threatened me in case of change were 
truly terrible. My agony was often intense. Through 
tlie night, it de^pved me of sleep; through the day, it 
filled me with gloom. Nothing but an ardent love of 
truth, and an ever-anxioiis wish to bo riglit, could have 
carried me through the struggle.” 

“ In your investigations,” I inquired, “ did you search 
the letter or the spirit of the Bible ?” 

‘‘It was the within the letter that first aroused 

my faculties to independent inquiry !” 

“ Indeed 1 What, pray, did you find in the sj>lrit of 

the Bible that troubled vuu?” 

• « 

Before I investigated the texts and the spirit of tho 
Bible for myself,” he replied, “ I held, firmly, that the 
volume was a collection of miraculous books, written by 
Bupernaturally inspired men, at different periods of 
histpry; and that, according to all established rules of 
reasoning, it must be from the all-wise and all-perfect 
God, and, being so derived, would show its divine origin 
on its very face, but more vividly in its spirit; tliat, in 
short, the Bible was as wise, as perfect, as consistent, as 
unchangeable, and as harmonious as God himself.” 

“ W ell, did you not find the Bible as consistent and as 
perfeclr as you supposed ?” 

12 * 
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Ko! The more carefully I read it, the more I com¬ 
pared chapter with chapter and passage w-ith passage, 
the further I got from the recognition within it of the 
Supreme Being.” 

“ What first arrested your atteiTtion ?” . ‘ 

* “ The first thing that disturbed me vras the 109th- 

Psalm, written by King David, said to be a man ‘ after 
God’s own heart.’ It seems that he had been slandered 
and unjustly treated by some one, and this is what he 
asked God to do by way of punishment: 

Set thou a wicked man over hiiffu and let Satan 
stand at his right hand. When he sbml be judged, let 
him be condemned, and let his prayer become sin. Let 
^is days he few, and let another take his office. Let 
jiis children be fatherless, and Jiis wife a widow. 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg; 
let them seek their bread also out of their desolate 
places. Let the extortioner catch all that he hath ; and 
let the stranger sj)oil his labor. Let there be none to 
extend mercy unto him; neither let there be any-to 
favor his fatherless* children. Let his posterity be cut 
off, and in the generation following Jet their name be 
blotted out. Let the iniquity of his fathers be remem¬ 
bered with the Lord; and let not the sin of his mother 
be blotted out. Let them be before the Lord con- 
tinually, that lie may cut off the memory of them from 
the earth. As he loved cursing, so let it come unto 
him; as he delighted not in blessing, lb let it far 
from him. As he clothed himself with cursing like as 
wdth his garment, so let it come into his bowels like 
water, and like oil into his bonesf. Let it be unto him 
as the gannent which covereth him, and for a girdle 
wiierewith he*is girded continually. Let this be.the 
reward of mine adversaries from the Lord, and of them 
that speak ^1 against my ^ul.” 

Kothing can exceed the bitterness, the cruelty, the 
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murderotiB malignity ajid revengefulness of this prayer. 
David is not content with the torment and ruin of the 
person wlio had oflendcd him, but muftt pray for all 
imaginable curses and calamities on his widowed w'ife, 
liis fatherless children*, and even the unborn offspring 
of his children. Thus— 

Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow. 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg; let 
them seek their bread also out of their desolate places. 
Let there be none to extend mertry unto Inm; neither 
let there be any^o favor his fatherless children. Let 
his posterity be cut off, and in the generation following 
let their name be blotted out. Let the iniquity of his 
fatJiers be remembered with the Lord ; and letr not the^ 
sin of his mother be blotted out. Let them be before' 
the Lord coutiniiall 3 % that he may cut off the memory 
of them from the earth.’’ 

‘"Yes,” said I, “David was exceedingly angry, no 
doubt, but David was not Deity; and it seems to me 
that you should make the discrimination.” 

“ Indeed, I did make the very discrimination which 
you suggest, but it did not help me; because the volume 
abounds in absolutely conflicting ideas and irrecon¬ 
cilable teachings.” 

“ Can you give me a few examples, where the 
and texts of te^hings in different parts of the Bible are 
positively contradictory 

“ Nothing' can he easier^ for the volume is fuU of 
inconsistencieB, proving that an all-wise, an all-perfect, 
^and a perfectly harn^nious Being could not have dic¬ 
tated the contents of the Hebrew and Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. For example (See Ex. 3 : 21, 22, and 12; 35, 
36), r<Mery- is commanded by God, thus; 
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^ ^ When ye go, ye shall not. go empty; but every 
woman shall borrow of her neighbor, and of her that 
Bojonrneth in her house, jewels of. silver and jewels of 
gold, and raiment; and ye shall put them npon your 
sons, and npon your daughters; and ye shall spoil the 
Egyptians. . . . And they borrowed of the 

E^^tiaus jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and 
raiment. . . .And they spoiled the Egyp¬ 

tians.’ 

But in Lev. 19 :13 ; and Ex. 20 : 15, the same God 
is reported to hare said:— 

‘ Thou shalt not defraud thy neighbor, neither rob 
him. » . .. . . . Thou shalt not 

steal.’ 

“ Again, by the same God, slavery and oppression were 
ordained in a curse I Thus: ‘ Cursed be Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren’ 


(Gen.' 9: 25). Of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy. . , They 
shall be your bondmen forever; but over your brethren 
of the children of Israel, ye shall not rule with .rigor 
(Lev. 26: 44, 4’9). I will sell your sons and daughters 
into the hands of the children of Judah, and tiiey shall 
sell them to the Sabeans, to a people afar oft\ ibr the 
Lord hath spoken it (Joel 3: 8). M 
‘‘But in other passages, by the same God, all slavery 
and*oppression are positiv%ly and forever, forbidden. 
Thus*! ‘ Undo the heavy burdens. . . Let the 

oppressed ga free. . . bre^ every yoke. (Is. 



Thou shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
(Er. 22: 21.) lie that stealeth a man, and 
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sclleth. him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
siirelj be put to death ’ (Ex. 21: 16). 

Neither be ye called masters (Mat. 23 : 10).” 

Again, tliQ Lord is reported to have engaged in 
spreading falsehood among the |)oople. Thus: “ I will 
go forth and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his 
prophets. And he said : Thou shalt persuade him and 
prevail also; go forth and do so.” (1 Kings 22; 21, 
22 .) 

But elsewhere the same Lord positively condemns 
lying. Thus: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
(Ex. 20: 16). Lying lip8#are an abomination to the 
Lord (ProV.*12: 22). All liars shall have their part 
in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone.” 
(Eev. 21: 8.) 

Again, God is reported to have considered hatred to 
kindred a part of religion. Thus : “ If any man come 
unto me, and hate not his fatlier, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brother, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be jny disciple.” (Luke 14: 26.) 

But in other places we read that notliing can be more 
wrong than this hatred to kindred. Thus; “ Honor 
thy father and mother. (Eph. 6: 2.) Husbands, love 
your wives. . . . For no man ever yet hated his 

own flesh. (Eph. 5: 25, 29.) AVhosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” (John 3 : 15.) 

Again, marriage is approved by G<)d.' Thus: “And 
the Lord God said, dit is not goo#that the man sfiould 
be alone : I will make an help-meet for him. (Gen, 2; 
18.) Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth. 
(Gen. 1: 23.) A man shaflL leave father and mother 
and shall cleave unto his wife.” (Matt. 19: 6.) 
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But' in other passages the same God, through Paul, 
says: “ It is good for man not to touch a womAn. (1 
Cor. 7: 1.) For I would that all men were even as I 
myself.' . . It is good for them if they abide even 

as L” (1 Cor, 7: 7, 8.) 

. Again, the Lord teaches the inferiority of woman to 
man, and denies to her the right to speak in public, or 
to be independent of her husband. Thus: “ And thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
tljee. (Gen. 3: 16.) I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. 
(1 Tim. 2: 12.) They am commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. (1 Cor. 14: 34.) 
Even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord.” 
(1 Pet. 3:6.) 

But in other chapters the same Lord favors the supre¬ 
macy of woman, and compels her to appear and to 
speak.in public. Thus: “ And Deborah, a prophetess, 
judged Israel at that time . . And Deborah said unto 
Barak, Up, for this is the day in which the Lord hath 
delivered Sisera into thy hand . . And the Lord dis¬ 
comfited Sisera, and all his chariots, and all his host, 
with the edge of the sword before Barak.” (Judges 
4: 4,14,15.) The inhabitants of the village ceased; 
they ceased in Israel, until I, Deborah, arose, a mother 
in Israel. (Juug. 5: 7.) And on my handmaidens 1 
M illjpoar out in those days my spirit, and they shall 
prophesy. (Acts 2 :^8.) ^nd the same man had foil* 
daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” (Acts 21: 9.) 

Again, the institution and observance of the Sabbath 
is thus set fwth: “ For iA six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
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rested on the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day and hallowed it. (Ex. 20 : 11.) Re¬ 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” (Ex. 20: 8.) 

But in other parts of the Bible the same God, through 
the Apostle Paul, considers the Sabbath of no account. 
Thus; “One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. (Rom. 14; 6.) Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat and drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the Sabbath days.” (Col. 
2: 16.) 

Again, by command of God, no work should be done 
on the Sabbath under penalty of death. Thus: “ Who¬ 
soever doeth any work on the Sabbath day, he shall 
surely bo put to death. (Ex. 31 :*15.) And they found 
a mail that gathered sticks upon the Sabbath day . . 
And all the congregation brought him without the 
camp and stoned him.” 

But in John 5 : 16 it is recorded that the same God 
was himself disregarding the Sabbath. Thus : “ There¬ 
fore did the Jews persecute Jesus, and sought to slay 
* him, because he had done these things on the Sabbath 
day.” And the case is thus stated: “ At that time 
Jesus went on the Sabbath day through the com; and 
his disciples were a hungered, and began to pluck the 
ears of corn, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw 
it they said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do that 
Miiich is not lawful to do upon the Sabbath day. But 
he said unto them, . . Have ye nor, relid in the law, how 
that on the Sabbath days the priests in the temple pro¬ 
fane the Sabbath, and are blameless f ’ (Matt. 12: 1, 
2, 3, 5.) 
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Again, in Matt. 6: 13, the God of Heaven is thus 
addressed in prayer: ‘^Lead us next into temptation.’’ 
Eut the same Lord elsewhere is called B^temjjter. Thus: 

“ And it came to pass after these things, that God did 
tempt Abraham.” (Gen. 22:1.) And yet, in the same 
volume we read : “ Let no man say when he is tempted, 

I am tempted of God;' for God cannot be tempted 
evil, neither tempteth ho any man,'” (James 
1: 13.) 

Again, in one place (Ileb- 6:18) we read: “ It. is 
impossible for God to lie.” But in another place it is 
said: ‘‘For this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie.” (2 Thes. 
2 : 11 .) 

Again, in Matt. 19: *26, we are told by one of the super- 
naturally inspired penmen that “ With God ^11 things 
are possible;” and elsewhere^that he is all-pow^crful, 
thus : “ Behold, I am the Lord, the God of all flesh; is 
there any thing too hard for me?” (Jer. 32: 27.) 

But in the forepart of the Bible you will find tlie fol¬ 
lowing curious contradictory passage: “ And the Lord 
was with Judah, and he drave out the inhabitants of ' 
the mountain ; but could not drive out the inkahitants 
of the vcdley^ because they had chariots of iron.” (Judg, 
1: 19.) 

Again, it is unqualifledly said: “ K"o man hath seen 
God at any time. (John 1: 18.) Ye have neither 
heard his voice, at any time, nor seen his shape.” (Join 
5: 37.) * 

But the same God said unto Moses: “ And I will 
take away my hand, and thou shalt see my back parts. 
(Ex. 33 : 28.) And the Lord spake to Moses iace to 
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face, as a man speaketli to bis friend. (Ex. 83: 11.) 
And the Lord called unto AdSm, and said unto liiui, 
Where art thou? 'And he said, 1 heard thj voice in 
the garden, and I was afraid. (Gen. 8: 9,10.) IJpr I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
(Gcii. 32: 30.) 

Again, in one place I read that God is perfectly satis¬ 
fied with his works. Tims: “ And God saw every djjfeig 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.” (Gen. 
1: 31.) 

But in the sixth (diupter and sixth verse of the same 
book, I read: “ And it repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart.” 

Agam, I read in the following passages* that signs, 
wonders, and miracles are a proof of divine mission 
or supernatural i)Ower; “ T^ow when Jolin had heard 

in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his 
disciples, and said unto him. Art thou he that should 
come, or do we look for another ? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see ; the hlind receive their 
and the lame walk., the lepers are cleansed, and the dea f 
hear, the dead are raised, (Matt. 11 : 2-5.) Babbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God; for 
no man can do these miracles that thou doest except God 
he with him, (John 3 : 2.) . And Israel saw that great 
work which the Lord did upon the Egyptians; and 
flie people feared tlie Lord, and believed the Lord, and 
his servant Moses.^'* (Ex. 11: 31.) 

But elsewhere I r^ad that signs, wonders, and mira¬ 
cles, are not only no evidence, but are absolutely coii' 
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demned, or are considered of little aocoant. Thus: 
‘‘ And Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and 
before his servants, and it became a serpent. Tlien 
Phsiaoh also called the wise men and the sorcerers; 
now the magicians of Egypt, ikey aho did in like man^ 
ner with their enchantments, for they cast down every 
man his rod, and they heemhe ee^Tpents. (Ex. 7; 10- 
12411 If there arise among you a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder^ 
and the sign or the wonder coine to pass wherein he 
spake unto thee, saying, Let ns go after other gods wliich 
thou hast not known, and let us serve them, thou shalt 
Twt hearken unto the words of that prophet or that 
dreamer of dreams. (Dent. 13 : 1-3.) If I by Beelze¬ 
bub cast devils^ by whom do your sons cast them 
out (Luke 11:19). 

Again, in 2 Tim. 3:16, I read the affirmation that 
all scripture is inspired: scripture is given by 

inspiration of God,” But I speak this })y permission 
and not hy commandnienty (1 Cor. 7-6.) But Paul, 
one of God’s inspired writers, who wrote the most pop¬ 
ular parts of the New Testament, said: “ But to the 
rest speak I, not the Lord, (1 Cor. 7:12.) That which 
I speak, I speak it not after the LordJ^ (2 Cor. 11:17.) 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” I exclaimed, “ do not quote an¬ 
other passage; I am dreadfully tired; anS, besides, I can¬ 
not see whet more you can possibly say on the subject.” 

What more 1 What more I Why, man alive, you 
have not heard a twentieth part of tlie. absurdities 
and inconsistencies and errors of history,' of fact, of 
morals, of doctrines, of principles, ^c., which I found 
in the Bible upon thorough investigation.” 
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“ But,” said I, ** why did you not find oht all these 
contradictiofns you entered the ministry 

** Oh, I studied the Bible with the eyes of other men — 
that’s the reason why. Dr. Clark’s cpmmentarygjpmd 
the writings of the Christian philosophers and other 
Bible believers, were the spectacles I wore when study¬ 
ing for the pulpit profession.” 

“ If you have any thing further—that is, if you^fj^ve 
facts and conclusions condensed and understandable by 
the common intellect—I will patiently give another 
hour to the subject.” 

Well, then, with your permission I will read from . 
a certain ‘ Discussion ’—wliich slitill be nameless—the 
objections of skeptics to the popular doctrine that the 
Testaments are plenarily inspired, and leave to you to 
judge whether we have %x\yj\ist grounds for skepticism. 

I. We know that hooks, generalVy are the productions 
of men, and it is natural to conclude that aU hooks are 
so, the Bible included, till proof is given to the con- 
^ary. 

We know of no proof to the contrary. We can find 
"neither internal nor external evidence that the Bible 
had any higher origin than other books, or that it is 
entitled to any highermuthority. We have examined 
what has been^brought forward as proof of the super¬ 
human origin and divine autliority of the Bible, but 
have found it, as wo think, wanting. 

II. Even our opponents, who believe in the divine 
origin of t^e Bihle^ do not believe in the divine origin 
of the boolis deemed sacred by other people. They 
smile at the credulity of the Mohammedan, who believes 
in the superhuman origin of the Horan; they are even 
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disposed to Soold tlie Latter-Day Saint, for believing 
in the snperhuman origin of the Book of Mormon. 

They are sure the Turk and tlie Latter-Day Saint 
are ^ error. We are confident that our opponents 
themselves are in error. They have hardly patience to 
read the aiguinents of Mohammedans and Mbrmonites 
in behalf oi^their Bibles. We have read to.some extent 
the m^uments of all, and found them all equally unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

III. We have, as we think, proof that the Bible is 
not of divine origin—proof, instead, that it is of human 
. origin. 

1. The Bible in common use is a translation^ made 

♦ ^ 

by men as liable to err as ourselves; men who did err, 
grievously. The translation bears marks of their lia¬ 
bility to err on almost every page. 

2. The Christian world boars witness to the imperfec¬ 
tions of the translation, by its demand for new and bet¬ 
ter translations. No sect is satisfied with it. Many of 
the sects have made new translations. 

The Greek and Hebrew scriptures, of which the 
translators profess the common English Bible to be a 
translation, were compiled by men, w^eak and erring 
like onrsblves, and they, too, are -acknowledged to bear 
the marks of human imperfection and error. 

8. The Greek and Hebrew Bibles were compiled 
from pre existing manuscripts. Those manuscripts are 
human transcripts of still earlier manuscripts, which 
are also human transcripts. Those manuscripts are all 
imperfect. They differ from each other. The manu¬ 
scripts of the New Tee^ament, alone, differ in. more 
than 150,000 places. ' •. 
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4. Tlie' originals are lost—the mantiscnpts cannot, 
therefore, be compared with them. !No means remain 
of ascertaining which is least corrupted. A perfect 
Bible, therefore—a Bible thoroughly, divine—a Ij^ible 
free from error and uncertainty, is a thing no more to 
be hoped for, even supposing such a Bible nnce existed. 
But there is no evidence that such a book ever did 
exist. If, therefore, we had the originals, there i^ no 
reason to believe that we should lind them less imper¬ 
fect, less erroneous, til an our common translations. We 
have, therefore, to do chiefly w'ith the contents of the 
common version. These contents furnish internal evi¬ 
dence, evi|ieiice the most decisive; that the Bible, like 
other books, is the work of erring and imperfect men. 
To this “ internal ” evidence we call attention. . . . 

The form, the arrangement, the language, the style 
of the difierent portions of the Bible are all manifestly 
hmitan. The Grammar, the Logie, the Rhetoric, the 
Poetry, all bear marks of human weakness. We see 
nothing “supernatural” anywhere in the book, but 
human imperfection and error we see everywhere. 

But the moral, theological, and philosophical portions 
gf tlie Bible have the principal claim on our attention, 
and on these we should chiefly dwell. We can see no 
traces of any ^ling more than human in the morality, 
theology, or pnilosophy; of the Bible; but the plainest 
traces of imperfect humanity. 

Bishop Watson, in his letters to Thomas Paine, has 
these words: “An honest man, sincere in his en¬ 
deavors to search out truth, in reading the Bible, would 
examine, first, whether the Bible attributed to the Su¬ 
preme Being any attribute repugnant to holiness, truth, 
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justice, goodfiess-; whethe^^t represented bimas subject 
to human infirmities .”—Bishop Watson^ p, 114. 

We have followed out this course, and will now stato 
the result. We find that the Bible does represent God 
as subject to human infirmities, and that it does attrib¬ 
ute to him attributes repugnant to holiness, truth, jus¬ 
tice, and goodness. 

1. It represents God as subject to human infir¬ 
mities. It represents him as having a subject 

to wants and weahnesses like those of our own selves. 
When lie appears to Abraham, he a])pears, according 
to the Bible, in three men. Tliese three talk to Abra¬ 
ham. Abraham kills for them a calf, Sarah bakes 
them some bread, and they eat and drink. They wash 
their feet, soiled with their journey, and sit dowm to 
rest themselves under a tree. God is also represented 
as appearing to Jacob in the form of a man. He 
wrestles with Jacob all night. Jacob is too strong for 
him. He wants to go, but Jacob holds him fast. Jacob 
demand^ a blessing, and refuses to let go his hold of the 
Deity, till he obtains it. God, unable to free himself 
from JacoJ)’s grasp, is forced, at length, to yield to his 
demand, and give him a blessing. He accordingly 
changes Jacob’s name to Isbael, which means the God 
conqueror —the man who vanquished God in a wrestling 
match. In other parts of the book, Go# is represented 
as tired and exhausted with the six days’ work of crea¬ 
tion, and as resting on the seventh day. In Exodus SI; 
17, it is saidv that on the seventh day God rested, and 
was refreshed, in Judges 1: 19, God is represented as 
Unable to vanquish some of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
because they had chariots of iron. ‘^And the Lord 
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was witli Judab ; and he cli^Veout the inhabitants of 
the mountains ;• but could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley, because tliey had chariots of iron.” ^ 

2. God is further represented in the Bible as limited 
in knowledge.' He did not kdow whether Abraham 
feared him or not, till he had tried him by commanding 
him to ofter his son as a burnt-offering. But when 
Abraham had bound his son, and lifted up the knife to 
take his life, God is represented as saying: “JVbto 
I know thou fearest me; since, thou hast not withheld 
thy son, thine only son, from rne.” He is also repre¬ 
sented as having to use similar means with the Israelites 
to find out how they were disposed toward him. In one 
place he* is said to try them by false prophets and 
dreamers, to know whether they loved the Lord their 
God with all their heart, (Deut. 13: 3.) In another 
he is said to hav^e Jed them forty years in the wilderness 
>to prove them, to know what was in their heart, and to 
find out whether they would keep his commandments 
or not.^ (8 ; 2.) One passage represents him as putting 
the rainbow in the clouds to aid his memory—that he 
might look on it, and remej»ber his engagement never 
again to destroy the world by a flood.. 

3. Other passages of scripture represent God as both 
limited in knowledge or limited in his presence—as 
dwelling somewhere aloft and apart from mankind—as 
receiving his information respecting the doings of men 
through agents or messengers, in whom he could not 
put confidence at all times, and as being obliged at 
times to come down and see for himself how things 
were going on. In Genesis 11 : 5, we read: “And 
the. Lord came down to sea the city and the tower which 
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children 6f men hnilded.’ So'writh regard to Sodom 

(Jomorrab, we read, Genesis IS: 20-21: “And the 
!feord said, because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
great, and l>ecause their sin is very grievous, I will go 
down now, and see whether they have done altogether 
according to the cry of it, which is come unto me: and 
if not, I will know.” In all these passages, God is sup¬ 
posed to be subject to the same or similar limitations 
with ourselves. 

The Bible further represents God as changeable, as 
repenting of his own doing. In one passage we are 
told that it repented him that he had made man, when 
he saw how badly be had turned out; and in another, 
that he repented of liaving made S.aiil king, for a similar 
reason. In many passages ho is represented as being 
disappointed in men, and as rdjienting of the good he 
had promised them, or the evil wjth which ho had 
threatened them. 

5. The Bible gives still darker representations of 
God. It presents him to our view as> subject not only 
to innocent human weaknesses, but to the most eriminal 
and revolting vices. It re|)resents him as pai’tial in his 
afB^tions and dealing tow'ard his children. He is 
charged with a kind of partiality, which, in a human 
father, would be deemed most unreasonable and inex¬ 
cusable. lie is said to have loved Jacob and hated Esau, 
before either of them were bora, and before either of them 
had done either good or evil. Thus we read, Ronr. 
9 : ll-rl3: “For the children being not yet born, 
neither having dene any good or evil, that the purpose 
of God, according to election, might stand, not of works, 
but of him that calleth; it was said unto her, The elder 
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shall serve the younger: as it is written, Jacob have X, 
loved, but Esau have I hated.” Some tell us that the 
•Hebrew word translated means only to Hove 

lessJ Suppose it does, it is still partiality to love one 
child less than another, before the children are born, or 
ha\ e done any thing to deserve peculiar love or liate. 
But the hatred here spoken of is something more than 
a less degree of love; it is positive ill-will, malignity, 
real deadly hate. Hear how Malachi expresses it. 
Malachi 1 : 2~4: “ I have loved you, saith the Lord. 
Yet ye say, w'hcrein hast thou loved us? Was not 
Esau Jacob’s brother ? saith the Lord: yet I loved 
Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains and 
his heritage waste for the dragons of the wilderness. 
Whereas Edom saith, Wo arc impoverished, but w’e will 
return and build the desolate ])laces; thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, They shall build, but I wdll throw down; 
and they shall call them, The border of wickedness, 
- and, The people against whom the Lord hath indigna¬ 
tion forever.” More cruel or deadly hate, a fiercer or 
inoro unrelenting cruelty, cannot be conceived. God 
is furth^ represented as caring more for the. Israelites 
tlian for any other people. He is represented as very 
much concerned for the health, the holiness, and the 
happiness of Israel; but as utterly careless what be¬ 
comes of the rest of the world. Hence, he is repre¬ 
sented as telling the Jews that t/tey must not eat the 
flesh of any animal that dictli of itself, hut that they 
9nay give it or sell it to the stranger. They must not 
run the risk of poisoning themselves, but they may 
poison as many others as they please. They are not to 
take usury for money of one another^ but they may 
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take it of others. They are not to hold each other as 
bondmen or bondwomen for more than six years at a 
time; nor are they to rule any of their bretliren when 
in bondage with rigor; but they may hold the people 
of other nations as bondmen forever; take them and 
use them as property, buy them or sell them at pleasure; 
rule over them with rigor, and hand them down to 
their children as an inheritance forever* 

6. Other passages represent God as grossly unjust 
and implacably revengeful. He is represented us 
punishing the innocent offspring for the sins of the 
parents—as visiting the sins of idokiters on their 
children—to the third and fourth generation. The 
sons and grandsons of Saul, to the number of seven, 
were hanged before the Loi*d, because Saul, many years 
before, had done wrong to the Gideonites. After this 
revolting butcheiy, the Bible says the Lord was en¬ 
treated for Ihe land. (2 Sam. 21: 1-14.) Because 
David di(Lwrong in the case of Uriah, God is repre¬ 
sented €is saying, “ Tlie sword shall never depart from 
thine house.’^ The sinner himself is spared, but his 
innocent child dies for his sin. Seventy sons "of Ahab 
are beheaded for the sins of their parents. The prophet 
of God is represented as commanding their destruction. 
2 Kings D: 10; “ The wTu>le houpe of Ahab sliall perish,” 
saith the Loid, according td the prophet. God is repre¬ 
sented a^demanding the destruction of whole nations, 
for sins committed by their forefathers- many genera- 
#lions before. He is represented as commanding Bauf to 
destroy the Amalekites—^to destroy them utterly—for 
a sin, if sin it was, said to have been committed by 
their gneestf^, more than fear kandred years before. 
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Hear the passage. It is in 1 Samuel, 15: 1-3: 

^‘Samuel also said unto Saul; the Lord sent me to 

• * 

anoint thee to bo king over his people, over Israel; 
now, therefore, hearken thou unto the voice of the word 
of the Lord, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, I remember 
that which Amalek did to Israel, how he laid wait for 
him in the way, when he came up from Egypt. Now 
go and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them liot; but slay both man and 
nv'inan, snf' nr and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and 
Saul went, it is said, and slew the Amalekites. 
lie utterly destroyed all the people with the edge of 
the sw(»rd. lie, liow’ever, B])ared Agag, the king, and 
some of the cattle, and so angry is God at this, that he 
r('p>cnts of having made Saul king. Samuel takes xVgag 
and hews him in ])ieces before tlie Lord, to prevent his 
wrath from consuming him. These are horrible and 
Masphoinous stories. But they are not the worst. The 
Bible represents God as cursing, and as dooming to 
pain and agony, to servitude and dcatli, whole races of 
hi« creatures, throughout all lands, and throughout all 
ages, for the sin of 07ic individual. It represents him 
as cursing aU serpents, making them cursed above cJl 
cattle, dooming them to go on their belly and eat dust, 
and ]>utting enmity jn men’s hearts toward them, 
bcitamse one solitary serpent tempted Eve. It repre- 
BHiits him as dooming all women, throughout all ages 
jiud all nations, to great and multiplied pains and sor- 
r<»Wf=, and making them all subject to the will of thete 
hutohands, because JSve did wrong, before any other 
woman existed. It also represents God as cursing the 
>',0’th for the »hi of one man ; curaiQg it to bdng fohh 
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thorns and thistles to annoy all future generations; 
dooming all mankind, throughout all lands and through¬ 
out all ages, to eat of the ground in sorrow all tlie days 
of their life; to eat the herb of the field; to cat their 
bread -witli the sweat of their brow; and lastly, to 
return to the dust. The thought is appalling. Count¬ 
less millions mercilessly doomed to daily and hopeless 
miseiy, and then to death, for sins committed before 
any of them were horn ! . As if this blasphemy w^ere 
not enough, our Orthodox opponents assure us that the 
death here threatened w’us tlic death of the soul as well 
as the body, or the <^oiJsignment of both to eternal tor¬ 
ments in hell. The posterity of Ham are doomed to 
servitude through all the ages of time, for an alleged 
offense of Ham. The rest of mankind are, of course, 
doomed ttf slaveholding. The Israelites are destroyed 
with pestilence for the sin of David, and even David is 
said to liave been moved by God himself to do the deed, 
for which the people were destroyed. The case of 
David deserves to be given at length. It is one oi' the 
most astounding, revolting, and blasphemous stories in 
the w’hple Bible. You may find it in 2 Samuel, 24: 
1,10 : “ And again the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and he moved David against them to say, 
Go, number Israel and Judah. And David’s heart smote 
him after that he had numbered tlie people. And 
David said unto the Lord, I have sinned greatly in 
that I have done; and now, I beseech thee, O Lord, 
4Mlke away the iniquity of thy servant; for I have done 
Yery foolishly.” It eeems strange that his heart should 
smite Mm for doing as God prompted him to do, and 
thS he ^<mld charge himself with acting ibolilhly in 
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yielding to God’s impulse. But perhaps he was not 
then aware that it was God that made him do tlie deed. 
God probably kept his part in the matter^ a secret. 
Still, the account has a horrible look. “ However, 
when David was up in the morning, the word of the 
Lord came unto the prophet Gad, David’s seer, say¬ 
ing, Go and say unto David, thus saith the Lord, T offer 
thee throe things; choose thee one of them, that I may do 
it unto thee. So Gad came to David, and tol(f him, 
and said unto him, Shall seven years of famine come 
unto thee in thy land ? or wdlt thou flee three months 
before tliiiio enemies, while they ])ursiie thee? or t!iat 
there be tliree days’ pestilence in thy land? Now 
advise, and see what answer 1 shall return to him that 
scut mo. And David said unto Gad, I am in a great 
strait; let us fall now into the hand of the Lord, for his 
mercies are great, and let me not fall into the hand of 
man. So the Lord sent a pestilence upon Israel, from 
the morning even to the time appointed ; and there 
died of the people, from Dan even to Beer-sheha, 
seventy thousand men. And when the angel stretched 
out Lis Land upon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lml 
repented him of the evil, and said to the angel that 
destroyed the people, It is enough; stay now tliy 
hand. And the angel of the Lord was by the thresh¬ 
ing-place of Arauiiah, the Jebusite. And David spake 
unto the Lord, when ho saw the angel that smote the 
people, and said, Lo, I Lave sinned, and 1 have dune 
.wickedly; but these sheep, what have they donp^ 
Let thine hand, I pray thee, bo against me, and against 
father’s bouse.” The story bewilders ns with its 
horrors. The sinner is sj)ar€d, while seventy thousand 
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inmeenis are destroyed. The ainner^ we say. But 
who is the Binner ? Is it a sin to do as God prompts us 
to do? The only Sinner, according to the story, is God 
himself. Both David and his slaughtered people are vic¬ 
tims to the unmerited anger of the great transgressor and 
destroyer. The blasphemy of the passage is truly horrible. 

7. If possible, the Bible represents God in still darker 
colom. It attributes to him the direst cruelties—the 
* most kavage and revolting butcheries. Here is a story 
from Numbers 31: 1-7, 9,15-18 : “ And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Avenge the cliildren of Israel of 
the Midianites: afterward shalt thou be gatlicred unto 
thy people. And Moses spake unto the })eople, say¬ 
ing, Arm some of yourselves unto the war, and.lct them 
go against the Midianites, and avenge the Lord of 
Midiaii. Of every tribe a thousand, throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, shall ye send to the war. So there were 
delivered out of the thousands of Israel, a thousand of 
every tribe, twelve thousand armed for war. And 
Moses sent them to the war, a thousand of every tribe, 
them and Phinehas, the son of Eleazar the priest, to 
the war, with the holy instruments, and the trumpets 
to blow in his hand. And they warred against the 
Midianites, as the Lord commanded Moses; and they 
slew all the males. And the children of Israel took 
all the women of Midian c^tives, and their little ones, 
and took the spoil of all their cattle, and all their flocks, 
and all their goods. And Moses said nnto them, Have 
ye saved all the woman alive? Behold, these caused 
the children of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, 
to commit trespass against the Lor<f in the matter of 
Peor, and there was a plague among the congregation 
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of tie Lord. Now, therefore, kill every male among 
the little ones, and kill every woman that hath known 
man by lying with him. But all the ^yomen-childron 
that have not known a man by lying with him keep 
alive for yourselves.” And the helpless women and the 
innocent children, even to the suckling born but yes¬ 
terday, are all butchered. The exhausted mother, with 
her new-born hehe on her breast, are slaughtered 
together without mercy; and the young untarnished ^ 
daughters are given to the butchers of their fathers, 
their mothers, and their brothers. And neither God 
nor his piophet sheds a tear, or utters a word of regret 
or sorrow. And these the Bible represents as the 
doings of God! 

Tn Joshua tenth and eleventh, we have a long list 
of such horrors. Joshua is represented as going forth 
under the command of God, and slaying men and 
women, children and sucklings without number, utterly 
destroying whole nations. Ilis warriors put their feet 
on the necks of vanquished kings, then Joshua smik^s 
them, and hangs them on five trees. He slays the 
people with a very great slaughter. Even the sun and 
moon are made to stand still, until he makes the ruin 
complete. BLe takes city after city; smites them with 
the edge of the sword; utterly destroying all the souls 
therein—letting none remain. The Loud, it is said, 
delivered them into his hadds. So Joshua smote all 
the country of the hills, and of the South, and of the 
vale, and of the springs, and all their kings; he left 
noiie remaining, but utterly destroyed all that breathed^ 
as the Lord God^f Israel commanded.” Then follows 
another string of horrible tragedies j whole nations, 
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num'bers of nations, all slaughtered; not one poor soul 
allowed to remain alive tlironghout their vast extent; 
and all is fathered on God. And now come other, 
longer, and more frightful lists of tragic and revolting 
deeds. Cities and nations, kings and people, men smd 
women, old and young, all swept away. Kot one is 
left to breathe. All, all are slaughtered, as the Lord 
commanded Moses. “ There was not a city that made 
*'peace with the children of Israel save the Ilivites,” 
says the story. * Ah! that explains the matter,” says 
the believer. “ Their destruction is diargeable on. 
ihemsel/ves if they would not make peace.” What I 
must the women and children i>erish, because the rulers 
and the warriors refuse to make })eace ? But bark I the 
story adds; ‘‘ Hot a city made peace, for it was of the 
Lord to ha/rdm their hearts that they should come 
against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly / that they might’ have no favor^ but that be 
might destroy them, as the Lord commanded Moses.” 
Ho book can give the Deity a darker character than 
this. 'Hone can throw out against him more atrocious 
blasphemies. Yet the book abounds in* such stories. 

God is said to have Iiardcncd Pharaoh’s heart, that 
he might not let the children of Israel go, but bring 
down on bis people, the innocent as well as the guilty, 
the most grievous plagues, including the destruction of 
the first-born in every famfly in the land. Of course 
we do not believe those stories; we regard them as 
false; but the blasphemy is none the less. 

# Then look at the story of the. flood. God is repre¬ 
sented as dooming to destruction theprbole human race, 
with the exception of a single family. True, the story 
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tells Bs man was very corrupt; but were all cornipt ? 
Were there no good men ? Were there no 
women? No innocent children? AVere all so lost lo 
virtue as to be past hope? Impossible ! Tint, si]i)posiTig 
the degeneracy universal, is utter and unsparing destruc¬ 
tion the only alternative? And shall the wliolc race 
be swept away without one word of pity, or one sign 
of sorrow or regret ? It is thus the Bible represents 
tlie matter. 'ITie blasphemy could not be greater.' 
Nothing worse can be attributed to God than what tlio 
Bible attributes to bini. Nothing worse can bo con¬ 
ceived. 

8. The Bible represents God as demanding or accept¬ 
ing human sacrifices. It represents him as commanding 
A]>raliam to ofier up bis son Isaac as a biirnt-ofiering, 
though the sacrifice was not completed. In 2 Samuel 
21: 1~14, a sacrifice is demanded and made. Tlio story 
is as follows: “Then there was a famine in the days 
of David three years, year after year; and David. 
iiKpiircd of the Lord. And the Lord answered, It is 
for Saul and bis bloody bouse, because he slew the 
Gibeonites. Wherefore David said unto the Gibeonites, 
What shall I do for you? and where with shall I make 
the atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance of the 
Lord? And the Gibeonites said unto him, We will 
have no silver nor gold of Saul, nor of his house; neither 
for us shalt thou kill any man in Israel. And lie said, 
Wliat ye shall say, that will I do tor you. And tlioy 
answered the king, The man that consumed us, and 
that devised against us that we should he destroyed front 
remalntug in any«f the coasts of Israel, Let seven men 
of his, sons be delivered unto us, and we will bang them 
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up unto the Lor3 in Gibeah of Saul, whom the Lord 
did choose. And the king said, I will give them. But 
the king spared Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, the 
son of Saul, because of the Lord’s oath that was between 
them, between David and Jonathan the son of Saul. 
But the king took the two sons of Rizpah, the daughter 
of Aiah, whom she bare unto Saul, Armoni and 
Mephibosheth; and the five sons of Michal, the daugli- 
ter of Saul, whom she brought up for Adriel, the son 
of Barzillai the Meholathite. And he delivered them 
into the hands of the Gibeonites, and they hanged them 
in the liill before tlie Lord; and they fell all seven 
together, and were put to death in the days of harvest, 
in the first days, in the beginning of barley-harvest. 
And Bizpah, tlie daughter of Aiali, took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning 
of harvest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them 
by day, nor the beasts of the field by night.” 

There!” said he, “ I think the Bubje<jt might be 
left right here. Of course tliere are ‘ doctrinal points ’ 
which might be debated. For example, take the doc¬ 
trine of the TrinjJ^y: One God in three persons; three 
persons, each person God, and yet not three Gods. The 
first person is the father of the second, and the third 
proceeds from the father and the son, yet neither is 
before or after the other. All are of one age. The son 
is as old as his father, and the grandson is as old as 
l^ither. Th^ first of these persons-demands satisfaction 
for man’s sins; the others do not, though they are all 
one God. The second becomes man, sufters and dies; 
the others do not. The united Godhead and maphead 
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are crucified and buried; go into bell; rise again front 
tlje grave on the third daj. These are not a tenth part 
of the absurdities of this doctrine. The doctrines of 
original sin, the atonement, imputed guilt and imputed 
righteousness, justification by Christ’s merits, &c., are 
as foolish, as absurd, as monstrous, as blasphemous, and 
as mischievous as any that can bo found,’’ 

Several minutes passed in utter silence—I, reflecting 
on the influence of his criticisms on superstitious Bible* 
believers—he, watching the effect of bis text and argu* 
ments upon my mind. And I reflected thus: The 
Bible, considered externally, is, like every other material 
book or form of matter, possessed of the properties of 
change, decay, contradiction, and darkness. The Bible 
is only a book compounded of changeable, fleeting 
elements; and this mutability is as true of its contents 
as of the paper, ink, and binding. But do not all 

books, as well as other forms of matter, proceed from 
spiritual fountains of causation? Are not material 

forms the mere shadows of interior harmonious pnn- 
ciples? With earthly eyes we see externals; whilst 
with spirit eyes we see the interior sense and harmony. 
But did not every thing originate in the spiritual 
sources ^ The poet meant this when he said— 

** We do not make our thoughts; they grow in us 
Like grains in wood; the growth is of the skies; 

The skies are of nature: nature is of God.” 

Viewed from this central stand-point, may not all r^ 
llgious. discourses and sacred books contain spiritual 
gospels ? Why may not the sacred works of all nations 
be the coverings and viaducts of God’s momentous 
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truths to man? The laws of inspiration must be uni¬ 
versal, and without variableness or shadow of turning; 
therefore that la'w’^, which demonstrates the CJhristian’s 
Bible to be interiorly divine and authoritative, will 
apply, with equal consistency and cogency, to all sacred 
books of every other age or people. 

At length, turning to the visitor, I remarked: “ With 
you, sir, I have no belief in the miraculous origin or 
supernatural inspiration of any book or writing ; neither 
do I think well of any priestly authority that is predi¬ 
cated on such false assumptions; but yet, unlike you, I 
discern in all interiorly written books, here and^ there, 
tlie glorious presence of Ardbula! the lifting Light of 
divine Truth I shining and streaming through them all, 
as the sunlight of high heaven pours itself through the 
forest and flowers of nature; "and to-morrow^, if you will 
have the kindness to call upon me, I think I can fur¬ 
nish, for your special edification, passages of consistent 
and beautiful Scripture, taken from the uncanonized, 
hut none the less real, Saints of past and present 
times.” 

He promised to give me his candid attention, as I had 
patiently given him mine, and so on the best of terms 
we parted. 
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CHAPTEE L. 

NEW COLLECTION OF GOSPELS. 

ITail ! gladdening Liglit of Aralmla, tliou beautiful 
^nd bountiful giver of joys unspcal<able! I follow tliee 
where’er thou lead’st; and where thou goest I will go; 
for my inmost nature knovjs that thou art the ‘‘light 
whi{di lighteth every mun that coinetli into tlie world.” 

O, sacred Fire ! blazing broad and high, ‘‘ a consum¬ 
ing fire,” beautiful and witliout vengeance, but power¬ 
fully armed with unchangeable Justice, perpetually 
flaming from the intiiiito heart of Love. O, pure, 
lambent Light! burning the roots and branches of all 
si)i, and ignorance, and pi*ejudice; and purifying all 
things, like “ the refiner’s fire,” and separating the pure 
from the dross— ^tiie Light I who maketii seers of the 
poor and blind ; who findetli saints among the so-called 
evil; who makctli the tongues of fools to confound the 
wise ; wlio bringetli I’ropliets and Apostles out of dark¬ 
ness; who unfoldeththc heavens to the gaze of uncount¬ 
ed millions—unto Tliee 1 come with open and beam- 
ing eyes, with a gratof’ul heart, with an unprejudiced 
intellect, with reverential love for thy commandment^ 
ind unto Thee most gladly*' would I lirir.gmy patienf, 
attentive, friendly reader. Take this earnest soul, 
whose wide-open eyes now temlcrly dwell upon these 
seitcTiees, and ur thy holy fire into the waiting. 
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int^lect and sweet affections. Cause the reader’s 
understanding to turn away from the pi^ejudices of both 
association and menfory. Expand and open the higher 
powers of mind, so that they shall magnetically lift 
the Intellect into the independent clairvoyance of the 
‘‘snperior condition,” in which state alone can the pure 
impersonal principles of the Eternal be discerned by 
the. reason, and , their benefits taken like celestial food 
into the hungering affections. 

Where art thou, patient Reader? Arabula says, 
** It is I, be not afraid.” Courage, then, and tell, 
candidly, just wluve jou are. Can you reason calmly 
and meditate, now, without “ tlie heat of passion ’i and 
blindness of prejudice ? Are you clear-sighted now, 
and can you “ look truth in the face,” and loyally say, 

Lead on I I will follow Thee ?” If you arc still and 
exclusively under the “ light of the Intellect,” then you 
have pride and prejudices to intercept your progression 
ill wisdom. Arabula knows no me urn et tuum, for she 
is free from prejudice as “ truth makes free,” whilst 
Intellect, having all its eyes upon the world, the flesh, 
and the fleeting advantages thereof, gives nothing hut 
obstacles, 

Seneca, the* truly moral philosopher, who lived at 
the beginning of the Christian era, said: “It is with 
meet men as with an innocent that my father h%d in his 
family. One day she fell blind on a sudden, but nobody 
could persuade her that she wasHblind. ‘ I cannot endure 
the house,’ she cried, Mt is so dark, so dark!’ and,so, 
fancyingthat it W’as light in the world without, she kept 
calling for liberty to go abroad.” Thus it is with the 
llindest persons in the religious world—they fancy the 
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daiiness is in others, or possibly in their own circuui- 
stances, but never, O, no! never in themselves. 

A new collecti(m of Gospels is* now imperatively 
demanded in the cause and interest of truth. With the 
. light of Arabula before you, like a “ pillar of fire,” show¬ 
ing the path through the darkness of ignorance, you can 
see the footprints of ihe everlasting God through all the 
sacred writings of every age and people. Only the 
proud and prejudiced—only the ignorant and supersti¬ 
tious—are shut out of this beautiful and beneficent 
garden. Come, reader, lot us enter and read. 




THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

RISIIIS, OR ANCIENT SAINTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

ThA VeSttH are the Srriptareeofthe tie- 
rout people of the Orient. The foJlutr- 
inff pitHeltgen declare the prettenre of 
the divine iiuht m u rer;/ darh era of 
hintortt. All K-ripture-wrltin^/ is 
given, by hiHptratian. 

A ny place where the mind of 
iiiau can bo undisturbed, is 
suiliiblo for tne wor'>liiji of tlie 
h'uj) (-Jno Ucinpf. 

2 The vulgar look for thoir jcwls 
in water; the iguoraut think they 
rosido in wood, briel^l, and stones; 
men of move oxt<*iided kuowleilite 
seek thoin in celestial orbs; but 
w'ise men worship the Universal 
SonL 

3 Th TO is One living n?id true 
God; ovetlasting, witfiout parts or 
passiju; ofinlitiito power, wisdom, { 


oud goodness: the Maker and I’re- 
server of all fhing.s. 

4 What and how the Supremo 
Hcitig is, cannot ho usccrt.tiiied. 

I Wo can only doseribo him by his 
I eflecls mid woiks. In like nmimcr 
I as we, not knowing the roal nature 
of the sun, exidain him to be the 
cause of tho succession of days and 
epochs. 

5 That Spirit wdio is distinct from 
Matter, and from all beings con¬ 
tained in Matter, is not vurion.-^. 
He i.s Cue, and lie is beyond de¬ 
scription ; whose glory is so groat, 
there can bo no iinaj-e of bim. 

is the incomprehensible Spirit, who 
illuminates all, and deliglits all; 
from whom all proceed, by whom 
they live after tliey are born, and 
to wdiom all must returu. Nothing 
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l'"t tlio Supreme Being sliould bo skin, nnd nerves, fill(*d with fat 
j. lorod by a wiee man. and flonlj, is a cvdl, and wir.li- 

6 Ilo overfipTeads all creatures, out rcalil-y. It onglit to periali. 
Tie is entirely Spirit- witlioiit tliojof what u.se. Ihen, is it. ^or tlie 
form oil her of a njinute body, or on soul to roc-k corporeal ploa-^urt-H ? 

extended one, which is haldc' to i;j Tlie inhabitants of tUi.s body 

impression or oruoni/.ation. lie is lyo cupidity, anger, di^*eiro f<»r 

tho ruler of the intellect. s(*ir- wo.ilih. on or, anxiety, envy, satl- 

exisiout. ])ure, perfeet, oimiiseient, | nes*^, <U;-cord, disap]K/uitrneut, afllic- 
and omniiiroent. lie has from all j tion, Jmngor, thir.«1, Ui.seaae, old 
eti'rnily hecu assigning to all i ayo, (Iciftli. f)f what use is it, 

crciitures their rt'S[)eeLive purpo.se.s. ; then, to .seek tho pleasures of this 

No vision can approaeh liirn, no i body ? 

langn.'ige describe him. no intel-j I t Througli strict veracity, uni- 
lectuul j'OW'or can comprehend form conii-ol of the mind and 

biin. seii'^es, ah-tincnee“ from foviial hi- 


Y As a thousand rays emanate 
from 0110 name, thu.s do al! .><ouls 
emanate from Tlie «hio JCtcrnal 
f?oiil, and return to Inm. 

S The Pupromc Soul dwells in 
ihe form of fnir-footcd anim.als. and 
in auoiher jiluci* ho is full of glory, 
lie lives iu the form of the slave, 
lie is smaller than the grain of 
barley, lie is the smalle.ct of tlie 
and the grcaie.^it of tho 
great; yet he is neither small nor 
groat. 

0 Without hand nor foot, ho runs 


dulitciico, and ideas derived from 
spiritual tcaclif-rs, man should ap- 
piro.Mcli (fod, who, fidl (/!' tilery and 
jicrleciion, W'orhs in the hemt, and 
to wliom only vot-irii s fi'cod from 
passion and desire omi app'ie.i nate. 

15 Jiatiuial ohjccls havi- no dura- 
fon. As the fruits of the tn'ct 
grow and perish, so do llic.'C oh- 
jeets. WIi.ii, is theio in them 
wortliv to be acquired? (heat 
things an 1 small, commanders of 
powerful iiniiies. kings v ho jiiovmn 
the earth, have ndinquishod their 


rapidly and gra.sps firmly; Aviilmiit riche.s and fiassed into the oilier 
cye.s, he sees all; w'ithout oars, he world. Nothing could save them, 
hoars alL He know's whatever can They were men. aud the^ could not 
be known; but tliero is none who escape death. & 

know.'* liim. The wise call him the Ifi Tho (Jandharvas, tho Pooras, 
Great, Supremo, Pervading Ppirit. the star.s tiiem.sidvcs, do not endure 

10 He who considers rdl beings ferover. Tlio seas will one day be 
as exisl4ng in tho Supreme Spirit, diied up, tlie liigh mountains will 
and tho Supreme Spirit as pervad- fail, oven tho polar star will change 
ing all beings, cannot v-e.v with its place, the earth will he swallow- 
contempt any creature whatsoever, ed in the w-aves. Such is the 

11 God liAS created tlie scuse.s to wo: Id! Of avail is it to .seek it.s 
be directed toward external objects, •jilg^sures ? <Jne may perform meri- 
Thoy can prreeivo rnly the.se tonoua works, from self intc‘i''st- 
ohjects, and not the Eternul Sphit. ed motives, during his whole lite, 
Tiie sage, a, ho desin‘.s an immortal he may enjoy all pleasure.s, still ho 
lilb, witlidraws his senses from their must cotne back into the world, 
natural course, anti perceives the Ilo can only continue passing 1‘roui 
Supreme lieiug e\ orywhercpresent, one world to another. 

P2 This body, formed of bones,' 17 There is nothing desirable ex- 
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cept the science of God. Out of 
this thero is no tranquillity and no 
fandom. To be attached to malo- 
rial things is to bo chaineil; to bo 
without attachment is to be free. 

18 Mayjhis soul of mine, which 
is a ray ot perfect wisdom, pure in¬ 
tellect, and permanent existence, 
which is the unexlinguifhablo liglit 
tivod within tToatod bodies, with¬ 
out which no good act is perform¬ 
ed. bo united bj' devout medita¬ 
tions with tlio Sjiirit supremely 
ble.st and supremely iiitulligeiit. 

19 0 thou, who givest sustenance 
to the world, uiivail that fe.co of the 
true sun which is now hiddou hy a 
vail of golden light! so tliat wo 
may see tho truth, and know our 
whole duty. 

20 Ilo who inwardly rules tho sun 
is tho same immortal Spirit who 
inwardly rules thee. 

21 That All - pervading Spirit, 
which gives lif^ht to tho visible sun. 
even tho same in hind am I, though 
inlinitely distant in dfyrer. J;Cfc my 
soul rtituru to tho immortal Si)int 
of God, and then let my body re¬ 
turn to dust. 

22 By one Supreme Ruler is this 
universe pervaded; oven every 
world in tno whole circle of Nature. 
Enjoy pur# delight, 0 man b.y 
abandoning all thoughts of this 
perishable world; and covet rn)t 
tho wealth of any creature exist¬ 
ing. 

23 God, who is perfect wisdom and 
perfect'happiness, is the final re¬ 
fuge of the man who has liberally 
bestowed his wealtluwho has been 
Jirm in virtue, and who knows and 
adores tho Great One. 

2i To those regions whore Evil 
Spirits dwell, and which utter dark¬ 
ness involves, *fiiinely go after death 
all such men as destroy tho purity 
of their own souls. 

25 Preserve thyself from seif-suf- 


fieioncy, and do not covet pro’periy 
belonging to another. 

2G The way to fternnl beutilndo 
is opt'n to him who without onii-;- 
sion spoakoth truth. 

27 If any one assumes the garb 
of tlio religious, withom doing th -ir 
works, ho is not religious. Wliat- 
ever garments ho wears, if Ins 
works arc pure, ho belongs- to the 
order of ]iuro men. If lie wears 
the dross of a penitent, and doc.s 
not lead the life of n penitent, ho 
belongs to tho men of (he world; 
but if he is in the world, and pract 
ticcs penitential works, ho ouglit to 
,b 0 regarded as u penitent.* 

28 No man can acquire knowh'dgo 
of tho soul v\ ithouL idisiaiuing from 
evil acts, and Ji.iving control over 
the senses and the mind. Nor can 
ho gain it, though with a lirm 
mind, if lie i.s iictuatod by desire for 
reward. But man may obtain knnw- 
le<lLro of the soul by coutonqdation 
of uiod. 

29 Though man finds plca'^ure in 
that wliiidi he aces, hears, mucIIs, 
ta.sios, and loueho.«, he derives no 
bcuelit from the pleasure, })ecau.se 
the s<.ul, ill attaching itself to ex¬ 
ternal objeds, forgets its high ori¬ 
gin, which is The tiniversal t'^)ul. 

:50. It is tho nature of the soul to 
identify itself with the object of its 
tendency. If it tend toward tho 
I world, it becomes the world. If 
it tend toward God, it .becomc.s 
God. 

31 fiaints wise and firm, exempt 
from passion, assured of tho soul's 
divine origin, satisfied solely with 
the science of God, have seen God 
everywhere i>rest nt with them, and 
after douth havo been absorbed in 
him. 

.‘{2 To know that God and that 
aJl is God, this is tho substance of 
tho Vedas. When one attains to 
this, there is no more need of road- 
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in}?, or of works ; they are but the 
bark, the straw, tbe envelope. Ko 
more need of them when one has 
the seed, the aubstanoe, the Orea^ 
tor. When one knows Him by 
science, he may abandon science, 
as the torch which has conducted 
him to the oud. 

CHAPTER II. 

** Ji>7lfnpin0.'' nnyt an author, 
one of nrtmerom prayers con¬ 
tained in tlt.« Vedas 

W 'HRRK they who know the 
Gro.it One po, throupU holy 
rites and through piety, tiiither may 
fire raise mo. May fire receive my 
suorifieca. 

2 Mysterious praise to Pire 1 May 
air waft me thither. May air in¬ 
crease my spirits. 

3 Mysterious praise to Air I May 


the sun draw me thither. May the 
sun enliphten my eye. 

4 Mysterious praise to the Sunl 
May the moon bear me thither. 
May the moon receive my mind. 

6 Mysterious praise to the^ Moon ! 
May the planet Soma lead me thith¬ 
er. May Soma bestow on me its 
hallowed milk. 

6 Mysterious praise to Soma! 
M.ay indra carry me thither. May 
Indra give me strength. 

7 M 3 'storious praise to Indra 1 
May water load mo thither. May 
water bring me the stream of im¬ 
mortality. 

’ 8 Mysterious praise to the Waters 1 
Where they who know the Great 
One go, tiiroiigh holy rite.s and 
through piety, thither may Brahma 
conduct mo. May Brahma load mo 
! to tiio Great One. Mysterious 
praise to Brahma 1 


THE GOSPEL. AOOORDIHG TO 

THE ZEND-AVESTA.. 


OH.A.PTBE I. 

The SaereS- Seriptures qf the ancient 
Persians, eonjtftin many evitienees tiiat 
the Light teas ‘worhing its way into 
the Wi^r/eU Bead, the following sen- 
tencM 

W ORSHIP, with humility and 
.reverence. Ormuzd, tlio giver • 
of blessings, and all the Spirits, to 
who.so care he ?ias intrusted the 
universe. 

2 Men ought reverently to salute 
the Sun, and praise him, but not 
pay him. religious worship. 


3 Obey s rictly all the laws given 
to Zoroaster. 

4 Kings are animated by a more 
etherual lire than other mortals; 
such fire as exists in the upper 
spheres. Ormuzd established tho 
King to nourish and solace the 
poor. . Ho is to his people what 
Ormuzd is to this earth. It is the 
duty of subjects to obey him impli- ’ 
oitly. 

5 It is the dut|' dF children to 
obey their parents; for wives to 
obey their husbands. 
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6 Treat old age with great rerer- 
enco and tenderness. 

7 Multiply the human species, and 
incrcuso their happiness. 

8 Cultivate the soil, drain marshes, 
and destroy dangerous creatures. 
Tie who sows the ground with dili¬ 
gence aeq^uires a greater stock of 
religious merit than he could gain 
by con thousand prayers in idleness. 

0 Multiply domestic animals, nour¬ 
ish them, and treat them gently. 

10 Warriors, who dolend the right, 
deserve praise. 

11 Do not allow thj'self to bo aar- 
ried awa 3 " by anger. Angry words, 
and scornful looks, are sins. T«» 
strike a man, or vex him with 
words, is a sm. Even the inten¬ 
tion to strike another merits puu- 
islmicut. Opposition to peace is a 
sin. UepJy to thine enemy with 
gentlencs.s. 

12 Avoid every thing calcnlatod to 
injure others, ilavo no companion¬ 
ship with a man who injures his 
neighbor. 

13 Take not that whicli belongs to 
anotlier. 

14 Bo not envious, avaricious, 
jiroud, or vain. Envy and jeal¬ 
ousy are the work of Evil Spirits, 
Haughty thoughts and thirst of 
gold are sius. 

i.'> To refuse hospitality, and not 
to succor the poor, are sins. 

It! Obstinacy in maintaining a lie 
is a sin. lie very scrupulous to ob- 
sert'e the truth in all things. 

17 Abstain from thy neighbor’s 
wife. Foruicatiou and immodest 
looks are sits. Avoid licentious¬ 
ness, because it is one of the read¬ 
iest means to give Evil Spirits 
power over body and soul. Strive, 
therefore, to £ucp pure in body and 
mind, and thus prevent tlie entrance 
of Spirits, who are always try¬ 
ing to gain possesalou of man. To 
think evil is a sin. 


18 Contend constantly against evil, 
raora ly and physically, iiil.onitiU<' 
and externally. Strive in every 
way to diminish the power of Ari- 
manes and destroy his works. 

19 If a man has done this, he may 
fearlessly meet death: well assured 
tliat radiant iMida will lead hua 
across the luminous bridge, into a 
paradise of eternal happiness. 

20 Every man who is pure in 
thoughts, words, and actions, will 
go 1 1 the celestial regions. Every 
man wlio is evil in thoughts, word.s, 
or actions, will go to the place of 
tlio wicked. 

21 .Ml good thoughts, wbi'd.«!, or 
actions, are the productions of the 
celcsliitl world. 

CH.XrTKR ir. 

'"'A f<ir{/e jiortion of the Zeitd-Arexta,'" 

Ml/M the anthill' of Pro^/reuM in lieti’^ 

ffiuuM in ftlfil tcitk prai/er»} 

oj irhii'h the fihlowing are mti/ijJen 

ADDRESS rny prayers to Or- 
mu/.d. Creator of all things; 

2 Who always ha."? been, who is, 
and who will be forever; 

3 Who is wise and powerful; 

4 Who made the great arch of 
heaven, the sun, moon, stars, winds, 
clouds, water, earth, lire, trees, ani¬ 
mals, metals, and men ; 

5 Whom Zoroaster adored. Zoro¬ 
aster! who brought to the world 
knowledge of the law; who knew 
by natural intelligence, and by the 
ear, what ought to be done, all that 
has been, all that is, and all that 
will bo; the science of sciences, 
the excellent Word, by which souls 
pass the luminous and -radiant 
bridge, separate themselves 4Voni 
the evil regions, and go to light and 
holy dwellings, full of fragrance. 

G 0 Creator, I obey thy laws. 

7 1 think, act, speak, according to 
thy orders. 

8 I separate myself from all sin. 
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9 I do good works ficoording to 
Bjypower. 

10 1 adore thoe with puritj’ of 
tijjonght, woul. and action. 

11 I pray to Orrniizti, wiio i^^coui- 
ponses good works, wlio delivers 
unto the end all those who obey his 
laws. Grant that I may arrive at 
Taradise, Avhero all is fragrance, 
light, aiifl happinf‘«3. 

12 O Ormiml I i)ardon the repent¬ 
ant sinner. As J, wlien a man 
injures ino by his thoughts, words, 
or actions, carried away, or not 
carried away, by his passions, if ho 
humbles himself bol’oio mo, and 
addre.ssea to me his prayer, I be¬ 
come his friend. 

l.'{ Grant, O Ormnzd I tltat ray 
good works may exceed tny sins. 
Give me a part in all good actions 
and all holy words. 

14 1 pray to Mithras I who has a 


thousand cars and ten thousand 
eyes; who never sleeps, who is 
always watchful and attentive, who 
renders barren lands fertile. 

ir> Tlnm P:rol son of Ormuzd, 
brilliant and beneficent, given by 
Orimizd, bo f.ivorable to me. 

16 I pray to the New Moonl 
holy, pure, and great. I pray to 
the Full Moon, holy, pure, and 
gi'cat. 1 gazo at the Moon which 
is on liigh. T honor the light of 
the Moon. The Moon is a blessed 
ypintcivaled by Ormuzd, to bestow 
light mid a'lory on the earth. 

17 1 invoke the Source of \Vators 1 
holy, ]mro, and great, coming from 
the tlirono of < )rnmzd, from the high 
mountain, holy, pure, ami gre.it. 

18 I invoke the sweet Earth I t 
invoke the Mountains, abode of 
hapjiiness, given by Ormuzd, holy, 
pure, and great. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

THE SON OF BRAHMA. 


CHAPTER I. 

TA# folfoicing H^cripiureft are from the 
•' ijurititi'/n of Jleitu. It tnj 

the tta;/'* the traim/at'fr, '^to 

have been ]troin»lg#>l in the begin¬ 
ning of time, by Meiiih eon or grand- 
eon of Brahmi, and jfiret of ereated 
beiiif/e. Brahma in eaid to have 
taught his la^cs to Men u in a h undred 
thmeand, ve^see, whuih Menu «.r- 
pUined to the j/rimitlve world in the 
very words of the book now traneln- 
ted." 

f'pili'] reslgn.afion of all pleasures 
-L is far better than the atUun- 
nieutuf them. 


2 het man lionor all his food, and 
oat it with oil r contempt; when hQ 
sees it, let him rejoice and bo calm, 
and pray that ho may always ob¬ 
tain it. 

3 Greatness is not conferred by 
years, not hy gray hairs, not by 
wealth, not by powerful kindred; 
the divine sages have established 
this rule; ** WJioevef has road thS 
V'ed.is, and their Angus, ho among 
ns is groa.” 

4 Jx't not a sensible teacher tell 
wliat he is nut asked, nor what ho 
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Is nslfoi improperly; but let him, 
however intelligent, act in tho mul- 
titu.K: as if he wore dumb. 

5 Tho only firm friend, who fol¬ 
lows men even after de.itli, is Jus¬ 
tice ; all others are extinct with tho 
body. 

G The soul is its own witness ; tho 
ROnl itsidf is its own refuge: oir.uid 
not thy conscious soul, the supreme 
intornal witness of men. 

*? Food, oaten constaiuly wii.h ro- 
fi’poct, gives museulur force and 
generative power; but, eaten inv- 
^orollll.v^ destroys them both. 

8 The hand of im artist employed 
in his art is always pure. 

0 Bodies are eloansed by water: 
the mind is {lurified by truth; tho 
vital spirit, by theology and devo¬ 
tion ; t/ie understanding, liy clear 
kiiowledgo. 

10 O friend to virtue, that supremo 
spirit—which thou believost one 
and the Sjprine tvilh thyself—re.'jides 
in thy bosom perpetually; auJ is 
an all-knowdng irit-nc'-for of thy 
goodness OP of thy wickedness. 

11 A«ion, cither mental, verbal, 
or corporeal, bears gix>d <»r evil 
fruit, as itself is good or evil. 

12 Justice, being destroyed, will 
destroy; btdng preserved, will pre¬ 
serve ; it must therefore never bo 
violated. Bcwaie, O judge, lest 
justice, being overturned, overturn 
b )th us and thyself. 

12 Injustice, committed in this 
world, iiroduces not fruit immedi¬ 
ately, but, like the earth, in due sea¬ 
son ; and advancing, by little and 
little, it eradicates tho man who 
committed it. 

14 Iniquity, one© committ^ fails 
ii 9 t of producing fruit to him who 


wroiight it; if not in hig own 
person, yet in his sons; or, if 
not in his sons, yet in his grand¬ 
sons. 

15 He grows rieh for a whilo 
tlirough unrighteousness; but ho 
perishes at? length from his whole 
root upwards. 

IG Ifiho vital spirit had practie«’d 
virtue for tho most part, and vice 
in a small degree, it enjoys delight 
in C'lestial abodes, clothed with a 
body formed of pure elementary 
p irtieles. 

17 But if it had generally been 
adfJioLed to vh*e, and seldom attemd-- 
< 5(1 to virtue, tlien shall it be de-iert- 
ed by tho.su pui(i olemmits, aud. 
h.iving a coarser body of weii'^ihle 
iiervLo, it folds tlio pains to which 
Yuma shall dotyn it. 

is iSonU, endued with goodness, 
attain always the state of doilies; 
those filled with ambitious pas^.ions, 
the eoudition of men; and those 
immersed in darkness, the nature 
of beast.s. 

It) (Jrass and earih to sit on. water 
to wash the fi'et. an.l afleeliouato 
speoeli, arc at no tune deficient in 
the mansions of tin. good. 

20 Lot every Brahmiu \n Uh fixed 

attention consider all nature, both 
visible aiiU invisible, as existing in 
Ihe Dirnie for, wbeu he 

(;onteinplati s tho boundless uni¬ 
verse c.visting in the Divine Spirit, 
he cannot give his heart to ini¬ 
quity : 

21 The Divine Spirit is tho whole 
asscra))lago of god.s; all worlds are 
seated in the Divine Spirit; and ilia 
Divine Spirit produces the connect¬ 
ed scries of acts performed by em¬ 
bodied souls. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST.. CONFUCIUS. . 


CHAPTER I. 

ThUt wi$e and heloned Ohin-eM phito»o> 
pher lift’d five hundred and fifty-one 
ymr» htfort the VhriMHaii era. The 
follmring paneagee »ho>U) that the light 
of divine truth elwrte toithin him. 

D O unto another wliat you would 
he should do unto you. and do 
not unto another what you would not 
ahould be done unto you. Thou only 
noedest this law alone, it is the foun¬ 
dation and principle of all the rest. 

2 We cannot obsefve the necessa¬ 
ry rules of life, if there be wanting 
tlieso three virtues: (1) Wisdom, 
which makes us discern good from 
evil; (2) universal lov^, which 
makes ns love all men who are vir¬ 
tuous ; and (3) that resolniion 
W'hich makes us constantly ])er8e' 
vere in the adherence to good, and 
aversion for evil. 

3 The h>vo of the perfect man i.s 
a universal love; a love whose ob¬ 
ject is all mankind. 

4 TJiere are four rule.s, acconliug 
to which a perfect man ought to 
square himself; 1. He ought to 
practice, in respect of liis father, 
wliat lie requires I'rom his son. II. 
In tho service of the State, he 
ought to show tho same lidelity 
which ho demands of those who 
are under him. III. He must act, 
in respect of his elder brother, 
after the same manner he would 
that ids younger brother sliould aot j 
toward himself. IV. ilo ought to 
behave himself toward his friends 
as be desiros his friends shouhl 
carry themselres toward him. Tho 


perfect man continually acquits 
himself of those duties, how com¬ 
mon soever they may appear. 

5 If yon undertake an affair for 
another, manage and follow it with 
tho same eagerness and fidelity as 
if it wore your own. 

6 Always behave yourself with 
the same precaution and discretion 
as you would do if you vrero ob¬ 
served by ten eye^, and pointed at 
by so many hands. 

7 When the opportunity of doing 
a reasonable thing shall offer, make 
u.so of it without hesitation. 

8 If a man. although full of self- 
love, endeavor to perform good ac¬ 
tions, behold hUn already very near 
that universal love which urges 
him to do good to all. ^ 

0 Ho who persecutes a good man, 
makes war against himself and all 
mankind. x, 

10 The defects of parents 6nght 
not to bo iini>ntod to their children. 
If a fatlier, by ld.s crimes, render 
himself unworthy of being promo¬ 
ted to honor, tho son ought not to 
be e.xcludod, if lie do not reader 
Jiimfielf .unworthy. If a sou shall 
bo of an obscure birth, his bii*th 
ought not to bo his crime. 

11 If a i)er 80 U has deviated from 
tho path of integrity aud innocence, 
ho needs only to. excite the good 
tliat ro'mains to make atonement by 
pains and industry, and he will m- 
fullibly arrive at the highest atuto 
of virtue. 

12 It is not enough to know vlf- 
tue, it is necessary to love it; bu| 
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it is Dot yuffident to lore it, it is 
necesaaiy to possess it. 

CHAPTKB II. 

An ^hortation to ohtain W'isdom and 
topraciice Virtue, GMtonyforhid- 
dfn. ITe prtH'laimeth the yiory of 
goodnew, and eho^eeth hie mfmiratiun 
jor the appearance nf thme who poa- 
tt. 

I T is impossible that ho who 
knows not how to govern and 
reform himself and his own famn}', 
can rightly govern and reform a 
j)OOple. 

2 It is the wisie man only who is 
always pleased; virtno renders his 
spirit quiet; nothing Ironblea him, 
nothing disquiets him, because he 
practices nut virtue for a reward: 
the practice of virtue is the sole 
recompense uo expects. 

.3 Endeavor to imitate the wise, 
and n'wor dia<^‘ourago thyself, how 
laborious soever it may be; if thou 
canst arrive at thine end, the hap¬ 
piness thou wilt possess will recom¬ 
pense all thy pains. 

4 Always remember that thou art 
a man, that human nature is frail, 
and that thou miiyest easily fall, 
hut 'll’, happening to forget w'hat 
thou art, thou chancest to itdl, l)c 
not discouraged; remember that 
thou mayest rise again; tliat it is 
in thy power to break the bunds 
which join thee to thy otfense, and 
to subdue the obstacles which hin¬ 
der tiibc from walking in the paths 
of virtue. 

5 If a man feel a secret shame 
when he hears impure and unchaste 
discourses—if he cannot forbear 
blushing thereat—^he is not far from 
that resolution of spirit which 
makes him coui^ntly seek after 
good, and have an aversion for evil. 

6 I’he W’se man never h.asteus, 
cither in his studies or his words; 
^,2le is semetimosy as it were, mute; 


but, when it concerns him to acl:, 
and practice virtue, he, as I m iy 
say, precipitates all. The truly wise 
man speaks but little, he is •little 
eloquent; I do not see that elo¬ 
quence can be of any great use to ^ 
him. 

7 Those who ctmstaAily consult 
their appetites and palates, never 
do any thing worthy of their rank 
as men; they arc rather brutes 
than rational creatures. 

8 Eat not for the pleasure thou 
mayest find therein; eat to incrcaso 
tliy strength; oat to pro.s<Jrve the 
life which thou hast received. 

Labor to purify thy thoughts, 
if thy thoughts are not ill. neither 
will thy actions be so. The wise 
man lias an infinity of pleasures. 

10 trive thy auperriuitics to the 
poor. Poverty and human mise¬ 
ries are evils, but the bad only re¬ 
sent them. 

11 Kiches and honors are good; 
the desire to possess them is natu¬ 
ral to all rafh; but, if these things 
agree not with virtue, the wise m in 
ought to contemn and renounce 
them. On the contrary, povi rLy 
and ignominy are eviis; man natu¬ 
rally avoids them; if these evils 
attack the wi.se man, it is riglit that 
he should rid himself of tliem, but 
not by a erimo. 

12 The good man employs him.iclf 
only with virtue; the bad only wii'i 
his riehes. Tiio first oontinu.illy 
thinks upon the good and ini<'resL 
of the State; but tlie lost thinks on 
wliat concerns himself. 

1.3 Tijo way lliat leads to virtue is 
long [straight the gate and narrow 
the way], but it is the duty to finish 
this long race. Allege not for the 
e.xcuse, tliat thou hast not strength 
enough, that diiViculties discoura.g«> 
thee, and that thou stialt lie at lust 
forced to stop in the midst of Ihy 
course. Thou knowost nothing; 
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begin to ryn: it is a sign that thou 
]i88l not as yet begun. 

14 It is necesvsary, after an exact 
and extensive manner, to know the 
causes, pro^tcrtics, difforonccs, and 

. effects of all things. 

15 It is necessary to meditate in 
particular, oii the things we boliovo 
we know, and to weigh every thing 
by the weight of reason, with all 
the attentiveness of spirit, and witli 
the utmost exactness whereof we 
avG capable. 

IG He who in his studies wholly 
.^Pldics himself to labor and exer¬ 
cise, and neglects modilalion, loses 
his time; and ho wlw only applies 
himself to luoditation, and negleets 
experimental exorcise, does only 


wander and lose himself. The first 
can never know any thin'g exactly, 
and tlie last .will only pursue shad¬ 
ows. 

n To the mind, virtue [cha.stity, 
intogritj’^, uprightnesaj communi¬ 
cates inexpressible beauties and 
perfections; to the body it produces 
delightful sonsaiions; it affords a 
certain pljysK*gnomy, certain trans¬ 
ports, ceriain ways, which inli- 
nitoly please. And, as it is tile pro¬ 
perty* of virtue to becalm the heart 
and keep tlic ix;aco there, so this 
inward trauiiiiillity and seciot joy 
produces a curtain serenity in the 
couuLenauce, a certain air of good¬ 
ness, kindness, and reason, whidi at¬ 
tract the esteem of the whole world. 





THE (y)SPEL ACCORDINa TO 

THE PERSIAN PROPHETS. 


CHAPTER L 

THK PERSIAN LITANY. 

L et us take refuge with Mezdam 
[Godj from dark and evil 
thoughts which molest and afflict 
us. 

2 0 Creator of the essence of sup¬ 
ports and stay si 0 Tliou who 
showorest down benefits! 0 Thou 
who formost the heart and soul! 
0 Fashioner of forms and shadows I 
O Light of lights*! 

3 Thou iirt the first, for there is 
no priority prior to Thee I 
4 Thou art the last, for tliere is no 
posteriority posterior to Tlice! 

5 0 worthy to be laudedii deliver 
us ftom the bonds of terrestrial 


matter I Rcf-cuo us from the |i^ttors 
of dark and evil matter I 

G Intelligoneo is a drop from 
among tlie drops of the oeeau of 
thy place of Souls. 

7 The Soul is a fiamo from among 
the flames of the fire of thy resi¬ 
dence of Sovereignty. 

8 Mezdam is hid by excess of 
lighL lie is Lord of his wishes; 
not subject to novelties; and the 
groat is {Hnall, and the hill sliort, 
and the lyoad narrow, and the deep 
is as a ford to him. 

9 "Who causetlt the shadow to 
full. The iutlamor, who mukelh the 
blood to boil. 

10 In the circle of thy sphere,^ 
which is without rent, which neither 
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a<«sumoth a new shape nor patteth 
olf au old one, nor taketh a straight 
course, Thou art exalted, O Loi^I 
IVom Thee is praise, and to Thee is 
praise. 

11 Thy .world of forms, the city 
of bodies, tlie place of created 
thioj^ is long, broad, and deep. 
Thou art the aoeotnplislicr of de¬ 
sires. 

12 The eyes of Purity saw Thee 
by the luster of thy substance. 

13 Dark and astounded is Ke who 
luith seen Thcc by the eiforts of the 
Intellect. 

CHAPTER II. 

Mesdam^ the Ft ret Cttwte^ or Ood^ nptah- 
eth to the Wur^Uper. 

M y light is on thy counte¬ 
nance ; nay word is on tliy 
tongue. Me thou seest, mo tliou 
iiear ‘st. mo thou smellcst, me tliou 
mo thou touchost. 

2 \\ hat thou sayest, that f say ; 
and thy aets are iny acts. An<i I 
speak by thy tongue, and thou 


Biieake&t to me, though mortals 
imagine that thou speakost to 
them, 

3 I am never,out of thy heart, end 
I am contained in nothing but in 
thy heart. 

4 Ami I am nearer unto thoo than 
thou art unto tliyself. Thy Soul 
reacheth mo. 

5 In the name of Mozdam, O 
Siatnor! I will call thoc aloft, and 
make thee my companion; the 
lower world is not thy place. 

ti Many times daily thou escapest 
IVom thy body and comest. unto ine. 
Now, thou art not satisfied with 
corning unto mo from time to time, 
and longest to abide continually 
nigh unto me; I, too, am not satis- 
llod with thy absenoo. 

7 Although thou art with me, and 
I with thoe, still thou desircst and 
I desire that thou slK^fj^dest be still 
more intimately with me. 

8 Therefore will I release thoo 
from thy tyrestrial body, and make 
tlieo sit in my company. 


PRO VERBS OP 

SYRUS THE SYRIAN. 


CHAPTER 1. 

In the frnntilator'eprefaotUt i» eoiti thnt 
like -It-retUM and Phnedrue, Si/ru« 
pit Med hie ei^rly yeare in elaoery. 
Jiut as ice have ho e-vltiUnce that he 
Idle horn a elnre, it in euppoeed he 
hecaioe one, when Syria, hie natitie 
t’t’HHiry, wie reifueeti to a Roman 
proeiHi-e hy Pompey {year of Rome, 
«»0; Jf. P 64). i/e wae brought to 
Home when about twelve yeaVe of age, 
hy an iu/erior officer of Vte army, 
: aUled Damiiiue, attd thereupon rer 

14 


reived the name Srnna, in aerordatice 
with the enetom by which, elaves took 
a name deriee,d from that of their 
province. The young Syrian wae 
fair and well fopmed.'" TYieee Prov- 
erhe were written about forty ye,tre 
before the Ohrtatian era^ 

D O not find your happiness in 
anotlier's sorrow. Receive 
an injury rather than do one. 

2 Human reason grows •rich by 
self-cua<iuest. t le h^ existed only, 
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not lived, who lacks wisdom in "old 
ajje. 

3 A wise man tules his passions; 
a fool obeys them. 

4 Be not blind to a friend’s faults; 
nor hate him for thorn. Friendship 
eitber finds, or makes, equals. 

5 He sloops well who knows not 
that he sleeps ill. 

6 It is well to yield up a pleasure, 

, when a pain goes with it. 

7 Men are all equal in the pres¬ 
ence of death. He dies twice who 
perishes by liis own band. Tiie 
evil you do to others you may ex- 
I)ect in return. 

8 Happy ho who died [in old 
ngoj when death was deRirable, 

9 We make the nearest ap- 
•proaclies to the gods [the angels] 

in our good deeds. 

10 A knave or a fool thluks a 
good deed is thrown away. Tho 
more benefits bestowed, the more 
received. Never forget a favor re¬ 
ceived ; bo quick to ibrget a favor 
bestowed. 

11 There is no sight in tlio eye, 
when tho mind does not see. 

12 Thore is but a step betweeu a 
proud man’s glory and his disgrace. 

13 The wounds of conscience al¬ 
ways leave a scar. Consult your 
conscience rather than public opin¬ 
ion. Consider what you ought to 
say, and not what you think. 

14 Wisdom had rather be bufibt- 

ed than not be listened to. Folly 
had rather be unheard thau bo buf¬ 
feted. • 

15 He who longs for death, con¬ 
fesses that Ufo is 5 failure. A god 
[any thing external^ can hardly dis*. 
turb a man triily happy. 

15 Patient is a remedy for every 
sorrow. What happens* to one roan 
may happen to all. 

* CHAPTER ir. 

iHynM nnd fthow^ Hht 


folly of rtiUfrwo vpoti tviemnlo. 
He et^orletk to a oUnr eoneoieuae^ 
and mowAth an empire to every man, 

HERE is no safety in regaining 
the favor of an enemy. It is 
madness to put confidence in error. 

2 The blessing wliidi could be to- 
ceived, can be taken away. Wiiat- 
ovor you can lose, you should 
reckon of no account. 

3 Reflect on every thing you hear, 
but believe only on proof. 

4 Thd less a mortal desires, the 
loss he needs. Avoid the sweet 
which is like to become a bitter. 

5 Control yourself, and you con¬ 
quer a kingclom. 

6 It is a kingly spirit that can re¬ 
turn good deeds for reproaches, 
lie whotake.s counsel of good faith 
is just even to an enemy. 

7 Discord gives a relish for con¬ 
cord. Even calamity becomes 
virtue’s opportunity. 

8 For him who loves labor, there 
is always somolhing.. to do. The 
hope of reward is the solace of 
labor. 

9 The life which we live is but a 
smull part of the rc.il life. A great 
man may commence life in a hovel. 

lU A prosperous worthlessness is 
the curso of high life. Many con¬ 
sult thoir reputation; but few 
their obuscicuco. 

11 Pardon tlie olfcnse of others, 
but never your owu. 

1;2 The sinner's judgment began 
tho day that ho sinned. Would 
you have a great empire ? Rule 
over yourself 

CHAPTER, HI. • 

He mnkeO^ plain the path of the nohhe 
and rightemm. Oood men he eantolleth, 
and looketh for good even from the 
hande ofdhe evU. 

TRULY noble nature cannot 
bo insulted* 

2 Slander is more injurious than 
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open violence. It is easier to do 
'on injury than to bear one. . 

3 To forget the wrongs you re* 
ceive is to remedy tliem. 

4 The right is ever beyond the 
reach of the wrong. To do good 
you should know what good is. 

In the art of praying, necessity 
is file best of teachers. 

0 A noble spirit iinds a cure for 
injustice in forgetting it. Migiity 
rivers may easily be leaped at their 
source. " 

7 The fear of death is more to l>o 
dreaded than death itself. 

8 You will liud a groat many 
things before you find a good man. 
A great fortune sits gracefully ou a 
great man. 

9 The good man can bo cidlod 
miserable, but he is not so. The 
deatii of a good man is a public 
CiUaniity. 

] 0 A wise man never refuses any 
thing to necessity. Tiioro is no 
great evil which does not bring 
with it some advantage. 

CHAPTER IV. 

« 

He rebvketh hypocrittjf^ arnt exhorteth 

the jadgee to be meroiful ae well as 

Jitat. Jle tasplahttlh miH/ortunea, and 

conmendeth pdtience. 


W HY do we not hear tlio 
truth ? Because we do not 
speak it. Confession of our faulia 
is the next thing to innocence. 

2 He cun do no lioriu wlio has 
lust the desire to do it. 

3 You should not lead one life in 
private %nd another in public. 

4 The judge is condemned, when 
the criminal is acquitted. Not tiie 
criminals, but tiieir crimes, it is 
well to extirpate. 

6 A good conscience never utters 
more hp prayers. 

d Bettor please one good man 
than many bad ones. There is 
nothing more wretched than a 
mind conscious of its own wicked* 
ness. 

7 The memory of great misfor¬ 
tunes sufTbred. is itself a misfortune. 
8 The sweetest pleasure arises 
from difficulties oveicorac. 

9 Misfortune is most men’s 
greatest punishment. No man is 
happy who does not think himself 
so. 

10 lie is never happy whose 
thoughts always run witli Jiis fears. 

11 God looks ut the clean hands, 
not the full ones. Patience reveals 
the soul’s hidden riches. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST. GABRIEL. 


CHAPTEK I. 

^The inspired jMesian atat^prum, Ga¬ 
briel Denbavin, who in 'the ae^en- 
iaenth eentury held a high place 
tlte poeta of hia country^ and- 
who is nmo ioearinz tike gatvnenta of 
eternal dag beyond this little sphere^' 
wrote an ode to Deity, of which the 
foUounng aentencea form the aub- 
atanee: 


O TH0U Eternal One! whose 
presence all space doth oc¬ 
cupy ; all motion guide. 

2 Thou only God I Being above 
all things, whom none cw compre¬ 
hend ’ who fillest existence with 
thyselr alone: embracing all; sup¬ 
porting, ruling all: being whom we 
call “God.” 
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3 Phlloaopliy roay measure, tml 
tke ocean deep; may count the 
jands or the sun’s rays. 

4 But God 1 for Thoo there is no 
weight nor measure. Nono can 
mount up to thy mysteries. Rea¬ 
son, though kindled by Thy light, 
in vain would try to trace Thy 
counsels; and thought, like past 
moments in eternity, is lost ere 
thought can soar so high. 

5 All sprung from Thee—Light, 
Joy, Harmony—all life, all beauty 
Thme. 

6 Thy splendor fills all space with 
rays divine. Thou art, and wast, 
and shalt be the life-giving, Ufo- 
Bustaining Potentate. 

7 Thou tlie begiuniiig witii the 
end hast bound; and beautifully 
mingled Life and Death I 

8 Suns and worlds spring forth 
from Thee I and as the spangles in 
the sunny rays shine in tlio silver 
snow, BO the pageantry of heaven’s 
bright army glitters in Thy praise I 

A million torches, lighted by 
Thy hand, wander unwearied 
through the blue abyss. 

10 What shall we call them? 
Piles of crystal light ? A glorious 
company pf golden streams? 
Lamps of celestial ether? fcJuns, 
lighting systems with their joyou.s 
b^ns? But Thou, to those, art 
as the noon to night. 

11 Yos, as a drop of water in the 
sea, all tins magniliccnce in Thee is 
lo.st. What are a thousand worlds, 
compared to Thee ? 

12 And what am I when Heaven’s 
unnumbered liost, though multiplied 
by mjTiadfi, and arrayed in all the 
glory of sublimest thought, is but 
an atom it* tlie balance, vveiglied 
against Thy greatness —a cipher 
brought against infinity 7 

CHAPTER 11. 

The psalmist traced Ms H/e to God. Its 


atScnoicUdgitfh his t»m inslgnifcanes. 
God glTsm afl lije, and reoeireth 
perpetual praises. 

UT the effluence of Thy light 
divine, pervading worlds, hath 
reached my bosom. Yes, in my 
spirit doth Thy spirit sliine, as 
shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

2 Therefore I live, and on Hope’s 
pinions fly towards I'hy presence; 
for in Thee I live, and breatlie, and 
dwell. 

3 I am, 0 God, and surely Thoir 
imist bo 1 

4 Thou art directing, guiding all. 
Direct iny understanding, then, lo 
Thee 1 Control rny spirit, guide my 
wandering heart, for 1 am iashioued 
by Tliy hand. 

5 I liold a middle rank ’twixl Hea- 
ven-and Earth, on llio last verge of 
being, close to the realm vrhero 
angels dwell—just on tho boundary 
of the spirit-land 1 

G The chain of being is complete 
in me; in me is matter's last grada¬ 
tion lost. The next stop is Spirit— 
Deity! 

7 I can command the lightning, 
and am dust; a inonarcli add a 
slave; a worm, knd a Grel 1 

8 Whence came I here, and how ? 
so marvelously constructed and 
conceived, and unknown. This life 
lives surely through some higher 
energy; for from out itself alone it 
could not be. 

9 Creator! Y'esl Tliy wisdom and 
Thy Word created me. Thou source 
of light and good! Thou spirit of 
iny spirit, and my Lord I 

10 Thy Light, Thy Love, in their 
bright plenitude, filled mo with an 
immortal soul, so tMK 1 can springy 
over the abyss of Death. 

11 There 1 shall wear the gar¬ 
ments of Eternal Day, and wing 
ray heavenly flight beyond this 
little sphere, even to its source—to 
Thee I 
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12 0 tLouglit inefTablo! 0 vision I 
blenitl Govi! thus alone my lowly 
thoughts can soar; thus seek Thy 
presence. 

13 Being! wise and good I amid 


Thy vast works I admire, obey, 
adorh. An<l, when the touguo is 
eloquent no more, the soul shall 
speak in tears of gratitude. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST. JOHN. 


CIIAI’TEB I. 

Snie helovetl prophef-poet of A'lsw Eng- 
and hath numu iih^pin'^d ulter- 
ancen; among fheoi are tfieM tx'raee 
of for the uorld: 

A ll grim and soiled, and brown 
with tan, 

I saw a Strong One, in his 
wrath, 

Smiting the godless shrine of 
man 

Along his path. 

2 Tho Church beneath her tremb¬ 
ling dome 

Essayed in vain her ghostly 
charm; 

Wealth shook within his gilded 
homo 

With pale alarm. 

3 Fraud from his secret chambers 
fled 

Before the sunlight bursting 
in ; 

Sloth drew her pillow o’er her 
head 

To drown tho din. 

4 “Spare,” Art implored, “yon 
holy pile; ^ 

That grand old time-worn 
tunet spare;” 


Meek Reveronce, kneeling in 
the aisle. 

Cried out, “Forbearl” 

5 Gray-bearded Use, who, deaf 

and blind, 

Groped rorhi,s old accustomed 
stnno, 

Leaned on liis staiT, and wept, 
to find 

liis seat o’ertiirown. 

6 Young Roman c*e raised his 

dreamy itycs, 

O'erliimg with playful locks 
of gold, 

“ Why smite,” he asked, in sad 
surprise, 

“ The fkir, the old?” 

7 Yet louder rang tho Strong 

One's stroke; 

Yet nearer flashed his ax’s 
gleam; 

Shuddering and sick of heart, I 
woke. 

As from a dream. 

8 I looked: aside the dust-cloud 

rolled— 

The Waster seemed the 
Builder too: * 
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Upsprisg^ng from the ruined 
Old 

I saw the New. 

9 ’Twas but the ruin of the bad- 7 - 
The wasting of the wrong 
and ill: 

Whate’er of good the old time 
had 

Was living still. 

10 Calm grew the brows of him 1 

feared; 

The frown which awed me 
passed away, 

And left behind a smile which 
cheered 

like breaking day. 

11 Oreen grew the grain on battle- 

plains, 

O’er swarded war-mounds 
grazed the cow; 

The slave stood forging from 
his chains 

. The spade and plow. 

12 Where frowned the fort, pavil¬ 

ions gay 

And cottage windows, flower- 
entwined, 

Looked out upon the peaceful 
bay 

And hills behind. 


13 Through vine-wreathed cups, 

with wine once red, 

The lights on brimming crys¬ 
tal fell, 

Drawn, sparkling, from the riv¬ 
ulet’s bed, 

And mossy well 

14 Through prison walls, like hea¬ 

ven-sent hope, 

Presh breezes blew, and sun¬ 
beams strayed, 

And with the idle gallows-rope 
^ Tlie young child played. 


15 Where the doomed victim in his 

cell 

Had counted o*er the weary 
hours, 

Glad school-girls, answering to 
the bell, 

Uame crowned with flowers. 

* 

16 Grown wiser for the lesson 

given, 

• T fear no longer, for I know 
That where the share is deepest 
driven 

The best fruits grow. 

17 The outworn right, the old 

abuse, 

The pious fraud, transparent 
grown, 

The good held captive in the 
use 

Of wrong alone— 

18 These wait their doom from 

that great law 

Which makes the past time 
serve to-day; 

And freshor life the world shall 
draw 

Prom thefr decay. 

19 Oh! backward-looking son of 

timet 

The new is old, the old is 
new. 

The cycle of a change sublime 
Still sweeping through. 

20 So wisely taught the Indian 

seer: 

Destroying Seva, forming 
Br^m, 

Who. wake by turns Earth’s 
love and fear, 

Are one, the same. 

21 As idly at in that old day 

Thou mournest, did tby sires 
repine, 
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So, iu his time, tliy child grown 

gray, 

SliaJl sigh for thine. 

22 Yet, not the less for them or 

thou 

The eternal step of Progress 
beats 

To that great antheiHJ calm and 
slow, 

Which God repeats 1 

23 Take heart 1—^the Waster builds 

again— 

A cliarm^d Ufo old goodness 
hath; 

The taros may perish—but the 
grain 

Is not for death. 

24 God works iu all things ] all 

obey 

His first propulsion from the 
night: 

Ho, wake and watch ! — the 
world is gray 
With morning light 1 

CHAPTliE IL 

Johit, 'being JvM of Uie love of eon- 
/e»»eth hie humiUty. Ue v>aiieth for 


death, and hnoweth that all will be 
right beyond. 

I KNOW not what tlie future 
hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 

• Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

2 And if my heart and flesh are 
weak 

To bear an untried pain. 

The bru'isfM reod Ho will not 
break, 

But strengthen and sustain. 

3 No offering of ray own I have, 
Nor w'orks iny faith to prove; 
1 c:au but give the gifts He gave, 
Ami plead his love for love. 

4 And so bosido the Silent Sea 
I wait the rnulUed oar; 

No harm i'rotii Him cun come to 

lUU 

On ocean or on shore. 

5 I know not where His islands lift 
Their (ruuded palms iu air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


THE GOSPEL AOOOBDING TO 

GULDENSTUBBiS. 


OUAlTiJR t 

[Theee Seriptwree were ohtainetf by the 
Btiron de Ouldenetubbi and hie in- 
epired, Sleter. Ttuee eenteneee are 
. eetected from among a great numhe>\ 
which were produce^ on paper by the 
epirite alone, and not throngh the 
lutnd of a medium. Tfw Baron die- 
eooeredVwi^ to gain thie Seripttu‘&, it 


wan neeeeenrytluft there ehmiM he the 
male and female, or the positive ahd 
negative induenree. present. The 
result is a little book, consisting of 
detached thoaghte, im the French lan¬ 
guage. The aoeouni oflhow and icluin 
* they were obtained may be found in 
a volume by the Baron, entitled," Jtea- 
■ Htl des Bsprits et Phennmene Jter- 
\ vUleuJO-’-de leuer JScritnre 
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RATER is the touchstone of 
the spiritual man. 

>2 Immortality is the Aurora which 
eulighiens this world. 

3 Wisdom is tlie garden wherein 
philoBophy must cull her tlovrers. " 

4 Peace is the seal which the 
angel from beyond the tomb im> 
presses on the forehead of her 
chosen. 

6 Puritj’’ is the robe of the angols, 
and righteousness is the helmet of 
the wise. 

6 lu tho beginning the spirit of 
m m reposes within tho bosom of 
Divinity. 

7 Behold, oh men I tho eagle ris¬ 
ing in the air. lie soars toward 
the heights of wisdom, leaving be¬ 
hind liim the abysses of Iblly. The 
wise reseinblos him if ho turn not 
his 1 lead^ earth wa rd. 

8 Ttie vertigo of prido turns wis¬ 
dom into foily. Humility is the 
basis of true grandeur. Great 
Ihiugs are accomplishod by hor, 
and small things by prido. 

9 Hatred only takes root in nar¬ 
row hearts, and anger finds in little 
minds his sting. 

10 Tho intelligence of man passes 
liko lightning Iwfore the look of the 
Eternal. 

11 Death is tho sword-blade of the 
angel who guards tho roi^td to tho 
tree of life, but already lias the love 
of Qud bhmted the iMiint. 

12 When immortality commences 
doubt ceases, the soul, oinancipated 
from her chains, wonders, believes, 
and fsdis at the feet of Deity. Eter¬ 
nity I U'O cannot comprehend thee, 
|ill we have entered tl:iy sublime 
portals I 

13 Innocence is an aureole from 
the other wcffld which decks tho 
forehead cf tJio child, but the du%t 
of years elfaces it. 

14 The stoic know how to escape 
the world; the disciple of Pytha¬ 
goras how to suffer it. 


15 Happiness loosens the bridle 
of strength. 

16 The scenes of life pass like tlie 
shadow which flies before the sun. 

17 The man who forever defers 
doing good is like the swamp of tho 
doseit. 

18 The whirlwind of misfortuiio 
bears away tho just to depose liim 
in the bosom of the Divinity.- 

19 He before whom tlie depths 
are open, and who enables tlm 
eagle to balance liimself on vactiney, 
can likewise fill with favors the 
depths of lltehtunun lieart. 

CHAPTER n. 

T he prison of tlio'body is most 
wearisome to the enlarged 
S-pirit which aspires to iramortality. 

2 An ardent desire to tear the vail 
which hides from us tho I>ivini1.y, 
is the ladder with which we ascend 
to heaven, 

3 True love cannot exist witlioiil 
purity of heart. Barrenness of 
hoarl is tho greatest of evils, 

4 Oh,ju.stioe, trutli, charity I royal 
mantlo of the divine, how difficult 
is it to incarnate you into humanity I 
0 rurity and humilily should form 
tho diadem which adorns tho brow 
of woman. 

(> Miracles, far from being con¬ 
trary to tlie laws of Nature^ are 
actually a nece.ssary condition in the 
oi^uization of the universe. Mira¬ 
cles morely manifest the power of 
spirit over matter by suspending for 
a time the effects of inert forces. 

7 The universe is an immense 
book which the highrat seraphim 
had not yet perused. 

8 Prayer is tho grand vehicle of 
the spiritual: time and space are 
absorbed in an infinite eternity, to 
the soul which is s^arated from 
matter. 

9 Science, worthy of its nasn^ 
never fails to discern the greatn^a 
of God in tlie laws of Nature. 
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^ 10 In the last ftgony. man, instead 
of becoming uncon'-eious, ]jaa. on 
tlie contrary, a dityJile amsciovsness, 
perceiving ihings terrestrial and 
tiling'^ invisible. 

11 The pass 'ga through the valley 
of (iL-heiina [through the dark pas¬ 
sages of sellishness and nassion] is 
the mo.st trying to man. The mercy 
Oi God alone can slmrlen it. 

12 Death is no longer a mystery— 
nothing dies; all exists, and is out^ 
transformed, God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living. 

J:i Uh, my God, send us (as to 
IGijah) thy celestial lire, and kindle 
in our hearts that, sublime faitJi 
which can move mountains. 

14 Gharity is strong as doath, and 
stronger than the walls of hell. 
Hope is the prospect of life otorual 

•in thee. 

15 The lily of thf* vallev conceals 
itxi-'ir l>et\v{‘cu t\v<» large leaves, vet 

W tl 

sceiu < the air with the most deli¬ 
cate perfume. So should the (Chris¬ 
tian, though humble, Dll the world 
with his good works. 

1(J Intolerance is a conformity 
With evil spirits. .Mas! true tole¬ 
rance reigns uhmo lu the kingdom 
of the heavens. 

17 The love of God .is that 
hoavotily flame [the light of Ara- 
htila,] which onliglitons each man 
who cbmos into the world. By 
losing tho love of God we lose the 
love of good, faith in good, and 
even the hope of eternal life. 

18 A lively desire is tlie spiritual 
railway whioh bears the sjdrits. by 
thought, toward those they love; 
for the thnuijht of a fipirit is hihisdf. 

19 Spirits incognizant of distance 

may perceive numberless happy 
states^ in the different universes, as 
the rich man saw Lazarus, or as the 
lucid clairvoyant here sees at a dis¬ 
tance. I 

20 State, in the sptrit, depends not 
on place. IMiauks to Tlmiiglit 1 the 

14 *^ 


state may extend to an ubiquity 
more or less complete. 

21 Spirits have their existence 
where time fiow.s into ctot-nity, and 
space is inclosed in infinity, as the 
dew-drop is lost in the ocean. ' 

22 Thanks to synipatliy ! that in¬ 
ner attraction, *whcrel>y a more 
a<ivanccd spirit can draw one Jess 
perfect toward himself, by inducing 
tho latter to progre.ss more quickly 
in the way of ])errection. 

2:J All efforts made >>y philoso¬ 
phers and thoclogians to conciliate 
faith with reason have m;cos.sarily 
failed, not having been founded on 
tho solid b.isis of a iiositivc S^jiirit- 
uali.sm. 

24 True liberty of he.srt consiats 
in ohedifucv toward Pros idcncc, and 
its initi!.stcrs, the angels and genii, 
cudled “gods ” in all revelations of 
religion. 

25 Weakiio-ss of heart is the pun¬ 
ish mont of cowards. Adversity 
fortili ‘8 a noble heart. 

■ 20 Tlic searcli for tnifli is the be¬ 
ginning of wisdom. Hope guides 
U.S to tho throshoM of eiernity. 

27 All eutluisia.sm for the love of 
good is the sacreil tire of the soul. 
Tlic profound convicliori of irniiior- 
tality can alone produce a sublime 
dentil. 

2S The union of two noble hoarta 
is like a diamond dropped fforn Llio 
crown of God. • 

29 Tho fool is preoccupied with 
things of no moment. Mental 
slavery is tho seal .of iiifam}*. A 
noble enemy ever admires his ad¬ 
versary. 

C HA PTE a ifr. 

A ccord r\^G to so-called ortho^ 
d(>x Unrh''tSy tho demon is 
the sovereign master of thocreaiioii, 
whilst God is Seated, like an oW 
s.aint, impotent and superannuat€>dj 
in a niche of Uie un'verso. 

2 Tlie supomatu»‘.'il world of in- 
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Tinible cauees, of wliicli the soul of 
man fotrns a part, is in continual and 
intimate rapport with the material 
and \ isiblo world. 

3 The greet ulcor of antiquity 
consisted in a tendency to Pol^lie- 
ism, whilst iu our day humanity 
lias fallen into tho excess of Mate* 
riulism. 

4 Tho vice of ambition occa¬ 
sions the most suffering in tho next 
World, bocauao there are there 
neitlier thrones, nor prince, nor 
King, nor mighty one; nor the 
reverse of these; all aro equally 
pensioners of God. 

6 The being of God is hve; how, 
oil m-iti 1 canst thou define it? The 
rays of hope shine even in hell. O, 
the infinite love of God 1 
C When love reigns in the heart 
of a man, it furnishes him with 
strength ro(]uisiLe for all noble and 
generous actions. 

*l Two closely united hearts aro 
like a flower with double blossoms 
on the same stalk. 

8 The science of the ancients was 
a complete work; it embraced 
causes and effects; it treated of the 
rnp[)ort of tho world of spirits with 
the world of bodies; while our 
academies reduce all to the meanest 
and most narrow limits—to vmUer 
alone. 

9 Modern learned men [who are 
tinditr the sway of the seifisli Intel* 
loot] have rejected from the sanc¬ 
tuary of the soienucs its most beau¬ 
teous bud—thq study of the soul, ^ 
and of the world of supernatural 
and invisible causes. 

10 Magnetism is the aurora of 
science; Spiritualism t'to rising sun. 

11 Materialism roi^ns in our day 
as absolute sovereign on earth: we 
make it a duty to doubt all that is 
not material, nor susceptible of chs- 
nuontl tmaJysis. 

12 Tka merit of oux.strong-mii\ded 


consists in knoiving nothing and in 
doubting of all —of G<k!, of present * 
ha[»piness, and of a future life. 

13 Our learned men do not seo 
Chat the trulg strong mind rests not 
in the small sphere of credildo 
filings, but transports itself through 
the regions of immaterial beings, to 
study in that region any thing but 
imaginary and truly suMantial the 
nature and tho power of tJie beings 
ivho dwell tlierein. 

14 Incredulity has, become, in our 
day, more profoundly rootea than 
in ancit'ut times. Even the corrupt 
era of the Caesars never so entirely 
lost religious faitli. 

15 Spiritualism in our day is a 

faint echo of the sweet melodies 
from the joyous phalanx of angels, 
who arc preparing to chant the 
awakening of humanity. • 

16 Tho rivers of divine grace, from 
eternity to eternity, are never dried 
up. 

17 Tho angels of the holy plain of 
Mam re are on the banka of the 
Eurotas transformed into gods. 

18 Tho revelation of Providence 
is univoraul There are no chosen 
people. That Thou liast given to 
one of thy children, sliait Thou not 
give to all ? 

19 Oh, weak and foolish man! 
that thou revercst in one nation 
thou abhorrost in another; that 
which thou adorest in tho town of 
Salem thou rejoetost# the vale of 
Ida. 

29 To see the face of the Eternal 
is to lead a life of contompiation in 
His presence. 

21 Spiritual manifestations rend 
the vail bet wood death and life. 
Death is the entering into another 
and better life; the celestial aurora 
from which frequently illumines the 
faee of the dying. 

22 Demonnphobia and demonola- 
try are tlm arms of Satah [Super- 
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stition ?]the rod of iron he hae 
held stisplhded for centurios over 
the chitrch and her bigots. 

23 Tile germs of spirits* dwell iu 
the Divinity, whoso will detaches 
them from his essence. When oaco 
separated, each germ acquires an 
independent individuality, which 
oaimot perish; for God cannot 
and will not unmake that he has 
made. 

24 Tlie unity of all spirit is possi* 

hie, because all intelligences are 
■ 


conceived and brought forth by the 
one groat Intolligence. Spirits aro 
merely the forms, multiplied and 
individualized, of one great Spirit. 

25 AVhen tlie shades of death 
close tho eyes of the just iu peace¬ 
ful sloep, his guardian angel opetip 
to him tho gates of the isles of tho 
blessed. 

2(> Tlioro is One only who is the 
alplia and omega—one universal 
Doing, the beginning and the end 
of all things. 


THE GOSPEL ACCOBDING TO 

ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER L 

Jamen i» thi gimn name of one of ihe 
2iHgrim teaehere oftlut, lining Oottpel. 
The following is from many of his 
utterances; 

L ife and death, like the positive 
and negative forces, are twin 
brothers; and, with all the Divine 
arrangements, equally desirable in 
their time. 

2 Winter dies in northern lati¬ 
tudes, that Spring, wreathed in 
buds and ^wers, may come. 

3 The w^% assumes the chrysalis 
form, that it may become a winged 
insect in the mellowed air of morn; 
and roan, that the spirit, released 
from the physical, may reach, 
through aspiration and effort, tho 
angelic existence. ■ • 

4 The Divine principle of life 
knows no destruction, no waste, 
coTisidored in relation to tho whole. 

5 Every thing that dies, dies up¬ 
ward. ,It is bettered by tho pro¬ 
cess, tmd prepared to subserve 


some higher end in the circuitous 
cycles of being. 

6 Change is a fixed law, but 
nothing is lost. The storms that 
howl so fiercely, purify the atmo¬ 
sphere; showers that rust grain! 
revive grasses; stars, like the 
pluiades, that fade from our eyes, 
illumine remoter parts of the uni¬ 
verse. 

7 The pearly dew-drops, that 
from milHons of plants bang in 
guttering crystallizations, to bo 
taken away by the rising sun, are 
wt lost, but ill aerial regions they 
become transformed into olouda, 
from which showers descend, glad¬ 
dening tho cartii. 

8 Some philosophers teach not only 
that “ kind words can never die," 
but that every musical sound is im¬ 
mortal—travolmg a wandering min¬ 
strel, cheering and charming some 
one forever. 

9 And eVery man’s works follow 
I him; they also precede bini to the 
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BpdrU Laod. Eternity can only that flow /orovor—of tlie stars, 
measure the effects of one kind deed.! among whose fields oj^ azure ray 
. The work Jives, though the work* rai.sed spirit hath walked in ^ory. 
man dies. I All were dumb. But wheat I gazed 

10 Man is* a living, thinking, | upon thy living face, I fed that, 
aspiring, and progressive being, j there is something ib the love that 
looking for the truths and glories' mantles through its beauty that 
of the skies. Yea, more,.Jiie is a i cannot wholly perish. We efiail 
Stream fed iVom the Infinite foun* meetaffain, Clomanthc.” 

tain—God! 14 Tlie human spirit that ever 

11 Theeternity of man’s existence was, is, and eternally will be, was 
. is sealed in Infinity, and revealed iiicamaled for the purpose of re- 

through the ministry of angels. cciviug lessons and experiences, 

12 The desire for immortality is that through struggles, suttbring'^, 
as universal as the ract'S of luon. and dofeats, it might achieve 

13 In the beautiful drama of /on, grander victories, and bo ultinuiiely 
the intuitioH of immortality finds a intromitted into a higher, diviner 
deep response in every tiioughtful consciousness. 

soul. When about to yield his 15 Do not forget the old painter, 
young existence as a sacrifice to i who, when souie one wondered at 
fate, his beloved Olcmanthe asks if his spending an hour on the shad- 
they shall not meet again, to which ing of a finger’s point, rt^plied : 
he replies: “ I have asked that “ Pintjo in adernitatcm —I paint for 
dreadful question of the hills, that i eternity 1” Verily, we are all liv* 
look eternal—of the dear streams, | ing, acting, painting for eternity. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORtrlNG TO 

ST. GERRIT. 

-«i- 

and upon those low planes, where 
ignorance and superstition nourish 
and give scope to all great evils. 

3 The people who are most given 
to these mysteries and superstitum^ 
crave tlip most priests. Where 
Americans are content with one 
I»riest, Spaniards want manV. 

4 In ail ages the priesthood lias 
been deluded us well as deluding. 

6 Why do I liold the priesthood 
to be so largely responsible for tlie 


^ CHAPTER I. 

m p rwlaitneth against ttirpersfifton, 
reoukeffi wickedneM in high places, 
and catleth all men to render 
God a reaeonuhle aercice. 

T he priests, be it those of 
China, Hindostan, Arabia, 
Persia, Europe, America, or else¬ 
where, ond be they however honest, 
are the w'orst onerniea of mankind. 

•i For it is they prc-emihently who 
keep mankind down in false states, 
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wrongd and -vrretchedDOSB of the 
world? Because, that these come 
chiefly of the lack of religion, and 
tliat this lack comes chiefly of the 
priostiiood. 

0 I<Var and wonder are the chief 
olementa of superstition. Tliese 
are supplied by ignorance. Courage 
and cutiiposure come of knowledge, 
and grow with it. 

7 'I lie way to get rid of the priest- 
liood is to educate the people to 
require ovidoncos of what they 
belieV^e, and to form habits of mind 
which shall make them as inquisi¬ 
tive as the followers of priests are 
ccdiiloufl. Skepticism is tlie first 
step in tho world’s progress from a 
blind and false.to an intelligent 
and true foith. 

8 The study of the natural sciences 
—including, as it docs, the habit 
of requiring strict proof—*constautly 
diminishes that credulity through 
which superstition enters, -and on 
which it feeds. 

9 Rnasou and knowledge arc 
conscious of their fallible workings; 
and therefore do tlioy tolerate dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. Tlioy inspire 
didideni'C as nmeh as iguorauce 
does positiveness. 

10 Natural science has already 
done much to weaken and dispel 
superstition. It has put astronomy 
in the place of astrology, and made 
alchemy and tho hunt tor tho 
“ PiiilosopliHr’s Stone ” and fot^ the 
“ Universal Solvent ” givo place to 
<JhemiHtry.* It hai liberated mil¬ 
lions from their, degrading bondage 
t«> tho authority of sacred books, 
aiid left their reason as free to play 
U[ion the pages of tho Bible as I 
upon the jiages of any other book. | 

J1 \Vtiilo tho mass of men con¬ 
struct their (lod out of their 
ilriMimB and delusions, tlicj' who 
study ine natural sciences are 
c.uTio'i up through certaiutios to 


the certain Grod. The one imagine, 
and the other prove, tlie existence 
and character of God. 

12 Oh, no, religion dcimIs not a 
priesthood I It i.s as simple and 
instinctive as is eating or drinking. 
It is as muclr born \vitli us as is 
our foot or hand. From anccatral 
faults or other causes our moral 
afiections may be born impcirfect. 
So, too, may our foot or baud he; 
but in neither ca.se is our interior 
nature responsible for the imper¬ 
fection. 

l.{ Verily, man is a religioim 
being. He is made to appreciate 
tho claims of God and^mati upon 
him, and to love his great Father 
and equal brother. 

14 The religion of human nature 
is harmony, not only wdili liuman 
nature, but with all Nature and 
with God. For every part of 
Nature is harmonious with every 
other part of it, and all Nature is 
in harmony with the Author of all 
Nature. 

15 When the matchless ins])ica- 
tions and sublimiticH of the Bible 
staiiil no longer in authority and* 
supurstuion, but in reason and in 
truth only, thou they will no longer 
be made of but tho same lu^'ouni 
with the false and foolis^ tlii ngs mix¬ 
ed up in the same pages with them. 

IG Now, as they liavob'*i*u fulsoly 
educated, good men feel that they 
would lose the wdaolo Bible, wore 
they to lose their cjulidcuce in the 
least jiart of it. 

17" And w'hat will become of the 
Bible when men shall ceaso to 
take it ns an authority, and to 
! worship it as a fetish, and to pos¬ 
sess uiuU pi'iz,o it as a charm or an 
amulet ? 

18 Rather ask, what will become 
of it in the nu'un time, and duviug 
the superstitious regard for it. 
For tlurois no little danger tliat au* 
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ajpre of jrrowmg iutolligence, dis- 
gufltod with the exaggerated claima 
.ior the Bible, vwill reject it. But 
when tins book shall, like any 
other book, be submitted to human 
judgment, and meu shall feel at 
liberty to discriminate between tho 
merits of itsgdiiferent parts—^as, 
for instance, between the incredible 
story of Jonah and tho whale, and 
the felt irutli of the sermon on the 
Mount—then will it be a new and 
inestimable blessing. 

19 Will th..‘re, when the priests 
are gone, be still a demand for 
preachers*;^ Yes, greater “than 
over I - Wlmt Avill they preacli ? 
Will they, like the priests, spend 
the time in telling their liearors 
what religion is ? Oh, no; a 
minute a month will suffice for 
that! In a dozen words they can 
say that loving God supremely and 
the neighbor as ourself; or more 
briefly, that being true to ourself is 
religion; or still more briefly, that 
being ourself is religion. But the 
qwesiion remains, What will they 
preach ? They will preach duties; 
will tell iheir hearers what religion 
calls lor in the heart and life. 

20 And what shall we do for 
churches when tho "pre.sont ones 
shall have dipd out with the priests? 
^V’e shall have inflnitcly better; for 
wo shall then liuve temples in 
which reason will do as much to 
oulighten and elevate, as suporsti- 


tion docs in the present churches 
to darken and degrade. 

21 Let it not be inferred from 
wliat I have 8at4 that I do not be¬ 
lieve in prayer. 1 must cease to 
believe in human nature ere I can 
cease to believe in prayer. There 
is not on earth a more unnatural 
man than tho prayerless man. 
Want, fear, and love urge men as 
naturally to the Heavenly Parent 
as they do children to the earthly 
parent. Beantifuily natural was 
Cornelius, who “ prayed to God al¬ 
ways.” There is nothing, in tho 
bringing about of which men 
have, or can have, an agency, for 
which they should not at all times 
be ready to pray. Prayer for the 
crop is rational. But prayer for or 
against rain is as irrational as 
would be prayer for or against an 
eclipse. Prayer for a sale yoyago 
is rational. It is, among other 
tilings, a prn}'er for self-possession, 
wisdom, skill on tlie part of tho 
navigator. But prayer for this or 
tiuit wind is irrational 

22 I affirm the supreme impor¬ 
tance of religion. Tlie next life is 
but the continuation of this; and 
wo begin thoro just whore wo 
leave off horo. If w© are upon 
low planes here, wo shall enter 
upon low planes there. If here 
we su.stain high relations to wis¬ 
dom and goodness, we shall there 
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ST. .THEODORE. 
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CFrAPTER I. 

* Theodore Parl-er, horn August 21,1810. 
Jbeatinytofi^ u>aH tJie grand- 


ton of tht man teho forvMd fht ftrut 
lino deUnto -and dreto tho nrtt 
tioortiin tUo war (fAmeHodn Jnde- 
jwnJtnot; Tho intpirutiom (f ihit 
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jrfut and goad proaeher are full of 
diehiA fire. Omg a few oentmoe*, 
among Ihomande equally inspired^ 
are given beluio. 

OD has all the qualities of com- 
pieie and pertect beinp; He 
has Itiiinito Pou'er to d(\ liiiinite 
Miqd to knoto^ Indnilo Cousuienco 
to Infinite Affection iolove, In* 
tiiiite Holiness to bo faithful to Ins 
affeolioiis, conseiouce, mind, power. 

2 Lie has Being without limitation 
—Absolute Being; he is present in 
all space, at all times; <ivory whore 
always, as much as sometimes any¬ 
where. 

3 Ho fills all spirit, not less than 
all matter; yet is not limited by 
either, transcending both; being 
alike the materiality of matter, and 
tlie spirituality of spirit—that is. 
the substantiality which is the 
ground of each, and whicli sur- 
pastM^s and comprehends all. 

4 The evidence of this God is, 
first, in man’s Consciousness ; and, 
second, in the World of Matter ont- 
side of him. 

5 In philosophic men the a*flect- 
ive element prevails; but 1 do not 
think they often have much intui¬ 
tive power to perceive religious 
truths directly, nor do 1 think that 
th%y in the wisest way observe the 
innermost activities of the human 
soul. 

6 Tho history of man is the cal¬ 
culated uonsoqiionce of the ^cul¬ 
lies God put in man, known Mrore- 
chnnd to the Infinite Cause, provided 

by the Inffnite Providence. 

7 My eonsciousDos.s of God colors 
all the other iacts of consciousness: 
my world of matter and my world 
of man take their complexion from 
my worid of God. 

^ 8 The feding of God implies tho 
idea of Him as lovely, and leads 
unavold -.bly to the resohition to 
serve Him by the means that He 
has provided. 


9 God did not make man with 

sometliing redundant to bfe cut off, 
or lacking something to bo sought’ 
elsewhere and tied on ; he gave ns 
such faculties as are fit for our 
work. ^ 

10 But by tho true and pltilosopji'>o 
or natural Idea of tilled, all the Evil 
of the world is something incident to 
man’s development, and no more 
permanent than tho stumbling of a 
child who learns to walk, or his 
scMwling letters when he first es¬ 
says to write. It will be outgrown^ 
and not a particle of it or its conse¬ 
quence's shall cicavo permanent to 
mankind. 

11 Tho very pain the error gives 
is romedinl, not revengeful; it is 
medicine to cure and save and Ifioss, 
not poison to kill and torture with 
eternal smart. 

12 Discipline there is. and must 
be, l>nt only as means to the noblest 
and most joyous end. This 1 s.iy 
I am sure of, for it follow.^ logically 
from tho very idea of tho Intluito 
Perfect God. Nay, tlio religiiTus 
instinct anticipates induction, and 
declares this with the spontaneous 
womanly logic of human nature it¬ 
self. 

J 3 God includes all, the heathen, 
tlie Hebrew, the Muhometuu, the 
Atheist, and the Cliristian; nay, 
Cain, Iscariot, the kidnapper, are 
all folded in the antis of the Infinite 
Mother^ who will not suffer absolute 
evh to eomc to tlio least or the wor^ 
of these, but so tempers the m* 
chauism of Jjium.auity that all shall 
come tb tlie table of blessedness at 
lust! ^cath itself is no limit. God's 
love is eternal also’ providing retri¬ 
bution for all 1 do; but pain is 
medicine. ^Vhat is not delight is 
oliseipliue, tho avenue to nobler joy. 

CHAPTER 11. 

27i« preacher declareth the glory of Qod^ 

I and tnanifiutetk hie great idoe fc^ 
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TTlnu Ih glnrtfth in tha Worhn and 
Pritriitfiice itf Ood. lie (1 enomt-ceth 
the‘tvicke hiAH of Hhuiting vtie'e eifM 
tn^the bettiiti/ and ho/in,em of the 
l^thet'^and e^'\orU‘th all iiit'n to icalh 
icWt, Go,U and eni->y Hie pfesence/on 
ever in life, and it» relations. 

M y doliiilit in God inoroasOi> to soo, and mou’a hearts to take a 
each .||||>ooi:il joy iu the sacr.unciit lliorcat. 
tilings of matter or in the persons 8 Oiir daily bread is a doli<?ht 
of men. which t)egins in hahyhorxl, and only 

2 1 love tho world the more, bo- ends when the Infinite Mother folds 
cause I know it is Clod’s world, us to her arms and gives ns tho 
•even as a dry leaf, given by a lover, bread which does not perish in the 
is dearer than all pe.ads from wlioso using. 

loves us not I 9 In the sunshine of life, every hu* 

3 I remember to have heard a man joy i.s rnado more joyon.s by this 
man, of a good dt‘:il of power too, deligljt in God. When tlu-so fail, 
declare tlnin a man’s love for his when hoallh is gone, when my eye 
garden, his hou.se, hi.s ox, his horse, is dim, when iny estate slips 
liis wife, and his children, was all ! through my hand.s, and my good 
nonsense and ubsui’dity; nay, “ a' name bocon)cs u dishonor, when 
sin ” in tin? eyes of God, and just j death takes the Tieat;est and dearest 
as ho loved these things the more, ; of my friend'*, ilien m}"^ consclous- 
ho loved God the less; and if ho ' ness of Go i Colne'S ont, a great light 
loved Him snprcmly, he would care in my dai’knes.'i, and a very present 
for nothing hut God! help in '. y tiiiic of trouble. 

4 Kvery sense has its function, 10 I aw tormented by tho loss 
and lhai function i.s attended with j of fiiend.>—fathiL-r, mother, wife, 
])l(‘asuro, with joy. All tlm-se: child; my dearest of tho nean-st 
natural and normal delights ought I are gone; but the Infinite Mother 
to be enjoyed by every man ; it is | folds mo to her bosom, and her tcii- 
a snllenuess toward God not to i dorness wipes the tear.s from my 
rcyoice and thus appreciate Ids eyes. 

beautiful world when wo can. 11 God made man to live with 

6 6t. Bernard walked all day, sixmatter, and made them both bo 
or seven hundred years ago, by the 1 that t'lorc .should ho good ncighho:'- 
shorea of the L'lko of Gon»'va, ; hood between tlie two, and man 
with one of the most glorious proa-; sho^ get deliglu from the contact, 
poets in the whole world before | 12^od tnudo men so that they 
Iiim—mountain, fake, river, clouds, j might live with each other, and get 
gardens, every thing to bless tho j deeper, dearer, and truer delight 
cj'o—and that monk never saw a i from tliat intimacy, 
thing all day long. . lie wa^ think- i:i Beauty is made up of the .<!0 
ing about the Trinity ! four things—oompleteness as a 

6 God made the world of matter whole, perfection of the parts, fit- 
exceeding beau til ul, and meant it. ness of each part for its function, 
should be >ejoioed in by tl»o.'*Q j and correspondence with tho fkcul- 
senses of ours: at those five doors ; ties of man. These four things 
what a world of loveliness comes make up the statics and dynamics 
iu and brushes against the sides of beauty. ' ' 


with its garment, and leaves the 
sign <if God’s pr.J8ence on onr door¬ 
posts iunl lintels. 

7 Think you God made the world 
so f.ur, every flower a sister to a 
slur, ini'I <lid not moan men’s eves 
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1 i Now, looked at with the intel- 
Ifctoal and aesthetic part of hiin^ian 
consciousness, God is absolule 6cau- 
tjf llo is the beauty of beiii}?—- 
self-existence; tlie beauty of pow¬ 
er—almightiness; of intellect—all- 
knowiuguess; of conscience—itll- 
rigljteousncss ; of affection—all- 
lovingnoss; of the Koul—all-holi- 
iieas; in a word, He is the Abso¬ 
lute, the altogether Beautiful! 

CHAl^lSE iir, 

TAe pfMe/ier sufipfaineth the <IeJi(f7iffi(jL 
relatiouH eriittin'i between (J.nf aiul 
JIi<f ereafitrea. Jfe derlaruth agaiuHt 
enpemtitionH Hwt slotlifntneHn inward 
Gad, and rerealeth t'he, true idea of 
t'le perfedionu of Ut-e inJittiU Wimiom 
and love, 

W E are all connected with tho 
World of Matter; wltli tljo 
World of Man; and with the Work! 
of Grod. Ill each of tlii.‘so spheres we 
have duties to do, and rights to 
enjoy, TVliich are consequent on tlie 
duties done. 

2 We may derive onr habitual de¬ 
light from any one of these three 
sources—flio nmUria^f tho hwnan^ 
and the Dii ine; or, wo may draw 
from all of these. 

.'J Wo may content ourselves n ith 
the lowest quality o'f human de¬ 
lights, or we may roach up and get 
the highest and dearest quality 
thereof. 

4 Oomplcto and perfect piety 
unites all three,—^thegroat Tlioifeht 
—of the Infinity of God; tho great 
Feeling—of absolute love for Him; 
and tlie great Will—the resolutiou 
to serve Him. 

6 The superstitious man thinks 
that God must be feared first of all; 
and tlie internal worship of God is 
accordingly, with that man, Fear, 
and nothing hut fear. 

6 Fanaticism is Hate before God; 


as Superstition is Fear before him. 
Fanatieisru is a far greater evil th.-m 
Superstition; but in our day ii is far 
loss common. 

7 Mysticism is sloth before God, 
as Supoi>tition i.s Fear, and Fauaii- 
eism is lluto before God. Ii exists 
still in some of like Churphe-s, 
which cultivate only emotions of 
reveretu'e, of trust, of love, and tho 
like, but never let the love of God 
come out of the heart in tho shape 
of the love of man. 

8 But the true Idea of God, and 
the Beli.?ion which is to come of 
it—which is love I'f that f!od 
and keeping all hi.s commaudments 
—will work such a revolution in 
man’s aflairs as duiihor, nc^r Moses, 
nor yet mightiest .h.'sus ever 
wrought. 

9 God in Genesis represents tho 
conception of the baby'iood of hu- 
nmnity. But rnarihoud demands a 
difierent coneoptiou. 

H) All round us lies the World of 
Matter, tliis vast world above us 
and about us and beneath; it pro¬ 
claims the God of Nature; flower 
.«?peaking unto tlowcr, star quiring 
unto star; a God wlio is resident 
tliereln, his law never broke. 

11 Jn us is a World of Consdoos- 
ness, and as that mirror is inudo 
clearer by civiiissution, I lo;ok down 
and behold the Natural Idea of 
Goil, Infinite ('ause and Providence, 
Father and Motlier to ail that are. 

12 Into our reverent souls God 
will come as the morning light into 
the bosom of tlie opening rose. 

1.3 Just in proportion us we are 
faithful, we shaH be m.spired there¬ 
with, and shall frame “ conceptions 
equal to the soul’s desires and 
then, in our practice,, keep those 
“ heights which the soul is comue* 
tent to win.” 
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THE GOSPEL ACCOEDING TO 


ST. OCTAVIUS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

•lOdavhn ig th» givtm name of am, im- 
• gplrtd jn'mcher in, ffie great A tlmttic 

city. I/e prodaimeth the trutha of 
the lining Qod^ and gineth gpedal 
tegtinumy Of the iSpirit to the people 
qfVi,ig generation.^ 

I T was said by one of old that 
God thought the world into 
existence. The imiverse is a visi- 
"ble Thought—a mass of divine 
Ideas. 

2 Is not each man, too, a thought? 
And each woman?—each child? 
Does not each living creature report 
some idea of God, which no other 
creature reports ? 

S Verily, we are all thoughts of 
God—^thoughts dark, mysterious, 
inexplicable, unreadable, imiulelli- 
gible, possibly—thoughts so small. 
80 delicate, so evanescent, so re< 
oondice, that they escape our notice 
—thoughts so confusing and dis- 
trapliug that they confound our 
wim; nevertheless, thoughts we 
are: divine thoughts—^necessary, 
in some way, to fill up the sum of 
the divine thinking, and complete 
the sonsorium of Deity. 

4 God's greater thoughts we see 
as the ages and generations e repress 
thorn. The thought of an epoch is 
plain. It is a dull tnind that cannot 
discern the idea enfolded in a crisis, 
or thrown out by a icousplcuous 
event, in history. 

a It seems, sometimes, as if God 
dropped his thoughts one by one 
into the mind of mankind—a 
tliouglit to a century; a thought to 


an ago; a thought to a generation; 
a thought to a year ;* a thought to 
a nation^ a community, a tribe—as 
if to insure its being well compre¬ 
hended and assimilated by the minds 
of men. Thus we hear often of men 
cf one idea. 

6 Take the most familiar example: 
the Jews had, so far as appears, 
but a single object in existence—a 
single motive for being—that was, 
to firmly fix and live into the world 
the doctrine of “one God.” 

7 The Semitic race was an anvil 
on which the hammer of God's pro¬ 
vidence shaped this idea. The 
Hebrews contributed this, and this 
only; and it was a contribution that 
was worth all it cost in time and 
life. 

CHAPTER IL 

« 

He ghmoeth the iJuimgld of Ootl in (Me 
century. lie dittciyeereth that the \Afe 
of a nnHon^ne that <f a pereon^ igone 
m>lth Vie Father. 

E very century has its ruling 
thought; and this thought is 
always a thought of God. It is always 
a religious, a divine thought; it is a 
thought always involving the moral 
and spiritual part of man— his be-’ 
hef, liis aspiratioD, his hope. 

2 In one ago it is the thought of 
God himself; in the other age it is 
the thought of God in his provi¬ 
dence; in a'third it is a thought of 
God in his moral purposes; in a 
fourth it is a thought of God iu IDs 
spiritual manifestation. But always 
it is a thought of God. 
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3 The Thought of God, then, 
which is with us w/tenewer we awake 
to the meaning of our modern life, 
is this: The Natural Capacity of 
Man —Man, the individiial man, as 
Uod’s child; Man as ilio organ, the 
instrument, the recipient of God’s 
infl ueuce; Man the worker and co> 
worker with God. » 

4 Our America was born first of 
Puritanism; it was born a second 
titue of Rationalism; its third and 
more perfect birtli will be of Spirit¬ 
ualism. 

5 Men are knit to God closer than 
thc 5 ' suspect. 11 is thoughts are 
not as our thoughts; but only as 
they are so much above ours in reach 
and scope—so immeasurably ftcyond 
ours in their outgoings; but our 
thoughts are his thoughts when 
they are deepest, and richest, and 
most inspiring. 

G The thought that thrills and 
burns in our generation is, that is 
man is all capacity far receiviny 
divine influence; that through man 
is all working of the divine opera¬ 
tion ; that man is the recipient and 
tlie organ of that which wo call 
“ djyine power.” 

7 To every human being, however 
mean and degraded, however cheap 
and vile in the eyes of his fellows, 
there remains a great conscious¬ 
ness; that of being designed for 
something; that of signifyiwj sotno- 
thing; that of counting for some¬ 
thing, somewhere, if only as the j 

^ leaves count for something, which 
enrich the earth by their fall 

8 All things in him are manifest. 
Ay, all divine things. They display 
themselves in liim, and instead of 
changing him into another being, 
only make him more perfect in what | 
he Is. They are so native to his 
constitution, they agree so well j 
with him, they feed him so natu¬ 
rally, they mingle so easily and 


graciously with his elements', that 
you cannot distinguish them I'rom 
his natural properties. 

9 The philanthropies of our time 
keep pace exactly with the progress 
of this glorious thou^it. TIio re¬ 
forms of our age, however crude 
and coarso in form, express it., The 
noble charities boar witness to it, 
bringing opposite classes together 
for mutual rolief. 

10 Who fails to see what immea¬ 
surable ho^ is contained in this 
Thought ? Our age is distinguished 
by its hopefulness. Wo arc the 
hopeful people of the world. 

11 Boundless is our faith in the 
rocuperulive power of things. Give 
time enough, and all will come out 
right. The body will heal Its hurts ^ 
the mind will overgrow its doubts; 
the heart will conquer fear and 
sorrow, and will rise victorious over 
the dolors of death. Disbeliefs 
arc but the tecthiug of the soul. 
Progress, progre.-vs. progress is the 
magical panaeba for all ills. 

CHAPTER III. 

T/ie quality of ifan's spirit is revealed 
by his ideal in reliijioiu T/i epreacher 
behoUieth a new (iispenmiion; and •. 
propheeieth a new interpretation 
of Ohristianity, and a nsw reading 
of the Scriptaree. • w 

T he fact that modern Europe 
has adored Josus [as an 
Ideal] attests the presence of some 
vailed grandeur in the hearts of the 
adorers. The nearer one sits to the 
feet of such an ideal, tiie nearer is 
his spirit to the eternal. To sit at 
the feetot a nangel is to bo one's self 
an angel. 

2 SufferiTig, vice, degradation, im¬ 
becility, limitation, were not so 
touching in the pagan world us they 
are in ours; for they were not 
4;hought of as aflecliug so noble a 
creature. Byron makos us drop a 
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tear tov the Eoman gladiator, but 
tho Bpinans dropped no tear for 
him—^ii© was only a savage. 

3 Tho cure for every ill is the 
force that continuea us till to-mor¬ 
row. Tt is very boauiiful, it is very 
comforting, it is very supporting. 
Traveling through tho valley of 
Baca it makes the barren place a 
well, the water filling the pools. To 
bo hopeless is to be unbelieving. 
To despond is to discard the 
Tliought of tho age. 

4 It is said that our people have 
lo.st tho faculty of praying. It ia 
true that they do not, as tlicy did, 
resort to stated and formal oxer- 
ois(?s of devotion; they do not 
kneel as they used to do, and offer 

J^Spocial petitions for special gifts, 
expecting special rinswura. But of 
1'UA.TiNO, in the doop and genuiuo 
Bonse, there was^never ao much as 
there is now. Tliere was never so 


much looking ovi toward (he InfinUe 
—iSever so much craving for light, 
and life, and immortality. 

G A new form of religious faith is 
folded up in this Thought of our 
century. It is the soul of a new 
interpretation of Ohristianity j the 
spirit of a new dispensation. Mim 
is not to be molded by spirituality, 
but to bo dovelofied by it. Religion 
'the highest expression of man; not 
the pioibunde.st impresbion upon 
him. Religion that thing which 
reveals to man his greatness, not 
that thing which chargoa him wiih 
hia littlcnes.s; a religion which 
reveals his angdic nature, not which 
insists on tho demonic 

6 Tho Bible is a sacred record of 
man’s holiest and loudcrc.st experi- 
eneos lioavi-nward and Godward— 
the Book of Books, bociiusH the 
iSoul’s JJook —inspired as ad (he 
SouFs Books are. 


MEDITATIONS OP SAMUEL 

IN THE TEMPLE-. 


A S. Bt'iitan, tfiR prfaeh6i\ editor, and 
author, was among thejirnt and mont 
eff'fHire jHeneers in. the newvinei/nrd. 
A^Ber nutng years of ineessaiit deoo- 
tion to Vie work, he said; "He who 
p/anfs himnelf on, thefomidationsof 
popHlar Muterialisrn will find (hat he 
statiOs on a SANa-UA.K that Is shifting 
about with every fuotion o/the tides in 
the afiairs of wen, while SpirittaxHsm, 
li.i'c an enduring rook, rincs up amid 
ahe (umfiietinff elements of ignorance 
a/tfl pit'SuioH-^a rtwki which, W-e surges 
of 7%^me and Change can never sfatke 
whifse Heaven lighted pinnacle 
the. Angels hitild tluir altars, and 
kindle beadon-isgilts to iiliuninate the 
world !" He goeth out on the Salibath 
and lifUth up his voice to heaven in 


wonder and praise. H^%wociaimeth 
the gospel of Life to the children of 
mm. 

I T is Morning. The^sun shines 
gloriously over mountain, plain, 
and river. 

2 Nature calls me with many 
voices to worship in her Temple. 
The willing spirit answers, and I go 
forth into the great Pane that is 
consecrated by the Divine presence. 
3 No sexton stands at the open 
portals to point me to the lowest 
place; and accordingly I ^ill go up 
and stand on the ptanade.- 
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4 The chime of the waterages 
they gn ah from the aides of the hill, 
ia like the music of silver bells, as 
from some lofty spire the notes 
descend through tne still air, to 
track the silent calls of sense. 

D It is the Sabbath! yet all 
Mature violates the statute, and 
works without interruption. She 
is weaving virgin robes for the 
renovated earth to wear. 

(5 The village, reposing benonth, 
at the foot of the hill, looks like a 
silent worshiper, on bended knee, 
before the high altar whereon wo 
will offer ihe incense of our grate¬ 
ful joy. 

7 Spring is hero I T fool her 
balmy breath on this brow, and her 
pulses in these veins. 

5 Nature’s great heart V)eats under 
^y feet and over my head. 

Electric currents run through 
*.every nerve of her mighty frame, 
and every fiber moves. They 
play over the dolicato pinions of 
the swallow, and ho cuts the air 
with arrow-like swiftness; they 
dance in the throat of the robin 
and the bluebird, and they come 
to ifto in music on every breath of 
the morning. 

10 The currents of the all-porvad- 
iug Life flow into every form of the 
natural warld, and therefore all 
forms partake of the Divine energy. 

11 They are boautiful, because in 
and tlirongli tliem we perceive the 
light and life of the Omnipsesent 
One. 

12 Those green aisles, 0 Nature! 
are hallowed by the footsteps of 
Deity. 

13 (4od is hkre, and the quick 
soul feels his presence in the midst 
of his Temple. 

24 The great dome is radiant with 
Ills lighk and these emerald halls 
were faimiwied and garnished by 
his hand. 


15 TTo touches the majestic moun- • 
tains, and tlioy are arrayed in soft 
robes of living beauty. 

16 He smiles on the vallpys, and 

they biqssom and offes grateful in¬ 
cense. , 

17 Surrounded by all this beauty 
and harmony, I lo<jk, and listen, und 
am silent—speechlo.ss with admira¬ 
tion, with the fullness of joy that 
finds no earthly expression. 

IS Let mo muse a while by tlii.'^ 
grove of young pines. This is oon- 
s'‘crated ground. The forms of the 
departed repose beneath these 
sliadcs. 

19 Hero and there, through 11 jc 
evergreen bough.«!, the white stones 
are visible, pale embloms by vvhicli. 
affection marks the places whore its 
treasures lie buried. 

20 Ah, how many have a v.aguc 
and terrible apprehension that their 
friend.s thus sleep in the realms of 
dark forgctfiilnoss, and how few 
realize that the departed, even now, 
possess the boon of conscious and 
li:i]>py oxistonce. 

21 Those pines wave with a 
graceful and reverent emotion, as 
the aerial currents from the adjacent 
hills flowthrough the numherles-s’ 
branches. 

22 Nature’s airy lialls are flUod 
with xveird strains of sweet and 
solemn music. 

2:> By that white slab kneels a 
palo mourner; with li^r tears slie 
moistens Ihe grave of her buried 
hopes, while her subdued moan 
blends with the low cadences of the 
murmuring woods. 

24 But my spirit rejoices even 
here and now; for I know Ihat^all 
that is vital in man still lives, and 
must live forever. 

25 All life, as it is presented for 
human contemplation, is thcDiviuo 
presenco made visiblo in outward 
forms. 
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26 The great Spirit is the primal 
source of life: God is self-existent 
and eternal; therefore, all life is 
of necessity immoital. 

27 This doctrine is taugl^ here, 
abore thes® graves. 

28 Kyery tree that spreads its 
branches over the earth; every 


lea#that unfolds i'self to the sun¬ 
shine; every flower that exhales 
its perfume on the air, and every 
spire of grass that points toward 
the Heavens, is an eloquent and 
instructive minuter, ordained of 
God to preach'^ the Resurrection 
and the Life i 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ** 

ST. ELIZA. 


dHAlTKIt 1 

0/the spiritual lutture of Woman. 

OMAN is feminine, or a true 
woman, in proportion as she 
is spiritual. An un-spiritnal woman 
is masculine, and is therefore re¬ 
pulsive. 

2 The Masculine is the minister 
of tl)p Material, and of Force, 
wliether intellectual or corporeal; 
and the Fetuinino of the Spiritual, 
and of Power in its liner and higher 
relations of Divine use. 

3 The spiritual is (the Creative 
powor in the soul of Man or TV'oman. 
It is so by vktue of its oneness with 
the Great Artist and Creator. It 
never lacks resource — is not 
daunted by any array of circum¬ 
stances, for is not the Infinite its 
all-suSeriug support ? It knows no 
despair, sees no failure; knows 
thQt failure is impossible, because 
its aims are one with the Divine 
aims,, which cannot fait. 

4 But the aim of the spiritual 
nature is expansion, and the 
simplest form ^ pure, earnest de¬ 
sire secures that. " Ask, and it 


shaU be given; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shaU be opened 
unto you.” 

5 When the spirit acts sovereign¬ 
ly, it employs the whole nature 
harmoniously. Sense, paSsion, af¬ 
fection, intellect, have all and each 
their sullleient work; when the 
spirit is satisfied, they too are 
filled and content. Its perfect sov¬ 
ereignty is—not in their extinc¬ 
tion ; for spirit is cherisiiing, never 
destructive, toward any thing that 
exists—^but in their cheerful abdica¬ 
tion in its favor. They forget them¬ 
selves. * 

(> There is a great inner fullness, 
which comes not of bread and meat; 
an inner warmth, that is not of fire¬ 
side or ermine ; an inner radiance, 
which the material sun can little 
affect; an'<'' unfailing abundance, 
which no tide in outward afiairs 
can turn to scarefty. 

7 For life is not devised to disap¬ 
point the human soul, but to afford 
it the fullest measure of satisfac¬ 
tion. If the satisfaction is not in¬ 
stant, it is because it cout# not, in 
tlie nattire of things, be both instant 
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and vUimate; for Nature, of 
spirit is the essential, works for 
ultimates. 

8 Spiritual power is self-renew¬ 
ing; it increases by difl^ision. Give 
it away if you woul^ enrich your¬ 
self in.it. Empty your soul every 
evoning'of all that you can impart, 
if you would find it overflowing in 
the morning. 

9 0 heavenly state I 0 divine 
victory, which defeat can never 
dim I Calamitv mav do its worst. 
Poverty may come, desertion, cold¬ 
ness of fri^ds, bitterness of ene¬ 
mies, scorn of the worhl. Tliey 
only kindle a diviner strength or 
pity, and throw the soul more com¬ 
pletely into the arms of the Infinite. 

CHAPTER ir. 

O/the npiritu office, in matemitif, 

I T is tlio spiritual which is the 
creattve ehnnent of the human 
moiher-tiatnre, as of Mother Nature 
iu the* universal sense. Matter 
dqj^^tiot create. 

^nn the mother, spirituality is 
tliat deepest possibW unfolding of 
the life of which only the conscious-’ 
ness can take cognizance. It is the 
opening of the heart of the , rose, 
whence the tiny, subtle humming¬ 
bird may extract the nectar that 
sustains him. 

3l>Spirituality is the characteristic 
of the maiden compared with the 
youth, as it is of the Woman com¬ 
pared witiV the Man; but tjip years 
which make him more masculine, 
should make her more feminine 
(spiritual); for no other''develop¬ 
ment whatever can give her a true, 
divine, creative maternity. 

4 The Romish Church has acted 
upon a true instinct in making 
Mary illustrious among women. 
Art, a far i^er system than Papacy, 
has done l^o some thing. She has 
been one of its grandest and most 


fruitful Inspirations—the typihl 
mother and child multiplied iu vari¬ 
ous forms for tho eyes and souls of 
all Women, saying to them, “ Go 
thou and do likewise.*’ 

5 And the universal human hoart, 
even though blind aud cold, pays a 
certain involufilary homage to the 
mothers whoso cliildrou have acted 
the Christ-part in their generations. 

<> S])intua1ity Tnaguifie.s inticerniiy, 
sees its real glory, and rejoices in it, 
as never other soveteign rejoiced in 
her earthly crown and scepter. It 
gives tlie mother at once pride and 
Iminility—pride, in her great office, 
though a manger be its cradle- 
humility, in herself as .nn in.«tru- 
ment in tho Divine hand for its ac¬ 
complishment. “ Behold the hand¬ 
maid of tho Ijord; bo it unto mo 
according to thy law. My soul 
(loth niagnifi' the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God, my 
Saviour. For he hath regarded tho 
low estate of his liandmaiden; for, 
behold, from hem^efortli all genera¬ 
tions shall call me blessed. For ho 
that is mighty liath done to me 
gr(;at things ; and holy is his nan|p.” 
This is the language of every true 
spiritual mother. 

7 We acknowledpfe with more un¬ 
stinted speech and feeling, the full¬ 
ness of tho Holy Spirit in tho 
mother; and have a worsliipfnl 
feeling toward her, as its pure, re¬ 
sponsive recipient; a feeling which 
all mothers command in the degree 
that tliey arc pure, divine, ami 
av«piring in maternity; and will 
more and more command in propor¬ 
tion as they liken thc'inselves to 
the typical Mary in becoming s^ts- 
c^ptibk to spiritml aids therein; of 
which susceptibility a profound 
humility as to herself, and gratitude 
fbr the greatness of her privileges, 
are always among the deafest evi¬ 
dences. 
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THE GOSPEl. ACCORDINa TO 

f 

ST. EMMA. 


COAPTKR^. 

Emma ffarditwe loas horn in London^ 
England, camo to Amcrtea in 
1855. vxts then opposed to the 
idea of eommuTtion with the arisen. 
At Unglh she heoame entmnved. 
Then came the word of power: 
“ Emma / yon mmt go out and speal' 
to the worMf^ After a time, with 
mnch reluctance, me obeyed the voice 
from heaven, and her words were 
good and many, and her fame 
went before her. The /(Mowing are 
selections from her sermons to the 
people. 

^pUJO aim of the people is, liberty. 
-A- In every corner of the known 
earth, at this day, the cry is 
“liberty.” Liberty for the body; 
liberty for the soul. 

2 It is not alone the masses; hut 
individuals are struggling for 
lil>el•t 3 ^ The cry lias gone forth. 
Timt thought stimulates every 
br*n and every heart.* Hence, 
from before every pulpit, around 
the desk of every writer, the cry 
comes, “ Liberty for the soul.” 

3 Oh, Mystery! tliou art indeed 
the mother of the abominations of 
the earth. 

4t Oil, mystery I can there be 
truth and mystery togctlier ? Is it 
a possibility tliat God’s works, if he 
bo our Father, shall be a mystery 
to us, his children? 

5 Tliere is no mystery save your 
own ignoraooe, and your submission 
or tyranny one to another. All the 
wonders of Gie Ai^ighty’s gospel 
buvo unrolled themselves in, the 
light of knowledge, or are now be¬ 
coming* m^ifest to the investigat¬ 
ing spirit of man. 


G The vail of mystery being lifted 
discloses the fact that the Almighty 
is the God of the living, not the 
God of* the dead; that the living 
are his ministering spirits; tliat 
they can and do con^ to earth; 
that tlicy arc ttie nmiisters of 
light and knowledge, who, in all 
ages of the world, have gone forth 
to minister to the heirs of salva¬ 
tion. 

7 Yes, the last great vail of 
mystery is breaking fast. The 
great seventh seal,*that so long has 
hidden the word of God, is broken, 
and the destiny of mau and tlio 
knowledge of God are being re¬ 
vealed. The vail is rent in twain 1 

8 Progress is a portion of tho 
eternal gospel of nature, which tlio 
ages tell; which the history of all 
nations toaelics; wiiiuh the advance 
of every art and every science in¬ 
dicates; which the history of 
planets, suns, and stars proclaims; 
which man himself spells out from 
the cradld to tho grave, in a per¬ 
petual series of progro-ssive oxpl^fi- 
meuts, each one leading to the cul¬ 
minating point when his spirit ia 
sot fresii^to put in practice the" re¬ 
sults of the.Mlies, the trespasses, 
tho hopes, the wishes, tlio aspira¬ 
tions which he has gained in his 
earthly career. 

CHAPTER II. 

Sdic teacJteth. the gospel of God's provi¬ 
dence in h is t-a ws an d work*. jSfis itp- 
hraideth the people for Inkewormness, 
and eemmeleiOt, all to UvotnU^anddio 
like the smoisntmns. 
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H I we need not go and listen 
to the boom of the mighty 
oooan; we need not wait Jbr the 
thunder of the skies or the flash of 
the lightning; we need not gaze 
into the immensity of space to find 
out (?od. Every forest tree and 
every blade of grass will tell the 
tale—will show wisdom, design, 
calculation. 

2 All things in nature reach their 
perfection here, except the spirit. 

3 We find that tliero is in the 
spirit a constant progress; from 
ttiQ cradle the grave, the spirit 
m.mifosts growth, but never change. 
Whatever is impressed upon the 
consciousness of the babe, remains 
with the old mam 

4 Yea, tlie destiny of the spirit is 
eternal progress 1 Stand upon the 
higiicst point to^-hich your imagi¬ 
nation (‘an climb, amid ail the 
glories of sunlit skies and rainbow 
arcfiics^ pointing up to^higher and 
j’et liigher worlds of light and 
sjilendor; and doth not thy spirit 
aspire to it all ? 

6 Who among ye white-haired 
old ition, as ye plant your trembling 
lect on tlio verge of the grave, can 
say: “My soul is full; I ask for 
no more; my soul is the perfect 
llodrer of my existence; there is no 
more to bo added?” The cry is 
for to-morrow; the cry is still 
for light; and the dim eye opens 
like a window of the soul looking 
through upon eternity, and still i 
searching for and feeling aflor the 
eiuilcss vistas of a perpetually re- 
tui ning to-morrow. Tliese are the 
evidences of immortnlity, 

G In every condition of life this 
immortality ■would be a lamp for 
your feet. Ye build houses for to¬ 
morrow; why are none bnilding 
mansions for eternity? Alas! 
alas! either, ye do not believe 
what your religioniets teach ye, or 
ye foil in your life-practice. 

15 


t Neither believe ye in the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, or if ye do, ye 
’’do not monifest it. Ye write on. 
tombstenes: “Here lies," Here 
remains,” “ Here sleeps;” and ye 
do this in view of that word which 
tells you of the God of the living. ' 

8 0, &lan I beliold wfiat thy spirit 
is; take heed of its destiny, observe 
its origin; iRiow that knowledge is 
power; os thou dost know thyself, 
so wilt thou die as the wise and 
virtuouB Socrates died. 

9 Give us our daily bread for the 
body, is the cry of tlio materialist; 
but wherefore do you noi ask daily 
broad fur the soul? We will tell 
jxm , why ye do not ask it—be¬ 
cause it has been poured upon you; 
because the measure has been 
pressed down and running over; 
because the light has shone in tbo 
darkness^ though the darkness 
comprehended it not. 

CHAPTBB III. 

Site glorieth in the proceenett ofdenth ae 
the nfepe of life. The finality of Sin 
i« prophesied. GoePa light ahtneth in 
man'a darhneae. 

9 

OME, on her seven hills of 
ptifle, with her noble Coliseum, 
lief towers, her mighty palaces, her 
men of wisdom, her legislation, her 
warrior gtrength and martial free¬ 
dom, was enough for her day. 

2 Corinth and Athens were 
enough for their time, but not 
enough for after time. 

3 They had no great factories, no 
steam-engines, no telegraphs, no 
railroads, no labor-saving machi¬ 
nery, no -printing-press, nothing of 
^11 that beautiful new life that has 
grown up out of the ashes of the 
old world. She has perished in the 
night of death fur her imperfeo- 
tion. ■ 

4 All hail, then, to that wlucli ye 
term “death.” Trace its action, 
and ye fiui it toudios nothing 
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bnt sin; that it kares the good— 
that ‘which is the gift of God it 
loaves to the inheritance of eternal 
life. 

5 Notlfing which has been, which 
«waa beautiful or true in *the past, 

has ever died. 

6 Man's sin is finite; must not 
his punishment be so also? 

7 Oh 1 ye who advocate the eter¬ 
nity of punishment for a finite sin, 
open the page oi your Biblo and 
read that the wages is paid with 
death. 

8 When sin is' accomplished, the 


inharmotiy produced is liih; 
misery that follows is death. ^ 
* 9 Tlie world revolts against sin, 
and pronounces judgment upon it. 

It shall not be,” is tl)e my of the 
world. 

10 Nature grants to every thing 
a stereotyped form, for the purpose 
of incarnating the life, and giving 
the spirit expression. 

11 Hence, premature or viG|lent 
death is a misfortune, for it is an 
infraction of the order of nature* 

21 But God is good, aud bringetli 
light out of man’s darkness* 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 

ST. RALPH* 


CHAPTER I. 

Jlitlph Walflo Emtrimn,, one of the in¬ 
spired ScriptaralisU of this bentnr;/. 
vitereth the living axioms of (io<l to 
the multitade. From his rntthij rev¬ 
elations the J'oUowing passitges dire 
taken. 

T O the poet, to the philosopher, 
to the saint, all things are 
friendly and sacred, all events pro¬ 
fitable, all days holy, all men divine. 

2 A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which 
Hashes across his mind from wiilitn, 
more than the luster of tlie firma¬ 
ment of bards and sages. 

3 We lie in the lap of immense 
intelligence, which makes us re¬ 
ceivers of its truUi aud organs of 
its activity. 

4 Tho relations of the soul to the 
Divine fcjpirit are so pure, tlmt it is 
profane to seek to interpose helps. 


5 Whenever a mind is simple, and 
receives a divine wisdlim, old things 
pass away,—^means, teachers, texts, 
temples, fall; it lives now, and ab¬ 
sorbs past aud future into tlie pre¬ 
sent hour. All things are mado 
sacred by relation to it. 

6 When a man lives with God, 
his voice .shall bo as swoet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle 
of tho corn. 

7 The soul raised over passion be 
holds identity and eternal causa¬ 
tion, petooives tho self-existonoe of 
Truth and Right, and ealms itself 
with knowing that all things go welL' 

8 Nothing can bring you peace 
but yourself. Nothing can bring 
you peace but th& triumph of prin¬ 
ciples. 

9 Proverbs, like the sacred books 
of each nation, are tho sanctuary 
of the intuitionsilF 
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* 18 The isonl wUl not know either 
deformity or pain. p 

11 For it is only tbe finite that 
has wrought and suffered; the in¬ 
finite lies stretched in smiling re> 
pose. 

12 0 my brothers, Gh)d exists. 
There is a soul at the center of 
Nature, and over the will of every 
man, so that none of us can wrong 
the universe. 

IS The way to speak, and write 
what shall not go out of fashion is, 
to speak and write sincerely. 

14 A man passes for what he is 
worth* -Very idle is all curiosity 
coucerniug other people’s estimate 
of us, and all fear of remaining 
unknown is not less so. 

15 Never was a sincere word 
utterly lost. Never a magnanimity 
fell to the groundir but there is some 
heart to greet and accept it unex¬ 
pectedly. 

J G Let us, if we must have great 
aetions, make our own so. 

17 This over-estimate of the pos¬ 
sibilities of Paul and Pericles, this 
under-ostiraate' of our own, comes 
from a neglect of the fact of an 
identical nature. 

' CHAPTER II. 

JTe reveaJeth the origin fHendship, 
and tJm relatioyut of man to the ‘words 
and eommandmeutH of truHi, he de- 
eeribeth, Aiuthe introduaeththeepiHt 
of man to the di'olne original 

T he essence of friendship is 
entirenoss, a tobd magnani¬ 
mity and trust. 

2 You demonstrate yourself, sons 
to put yourself out of the reach of 
false relations, and you draw to 
you the firstborn of the world. 

3 Kv^ry violation'of truth is not 
only a sort of suicide in the liar, 
but is a stab at the health of human 
society. 

4 Trust men and they will be 
true to you; treati^ttlhm greatly, 


and they will show themselvesgreat, 
though they niake an exception in 
your favor to all thbir rules of 
trade. 

6 I see not any ro.ad of perfect 
peace which a man can wnlk, but 
after the counsel of his own bosom, 

6 Wo live in succession, in divi¬ 
sion, in parts, in particles. Mean¬ 
time within liaan is the soul of the 
whole; the wise silence; the uni¬ 
versal beauty, to which every part 
and particle is equally related; the 
eternal One. 

1 Every man’s words, who speaks 
from that life, must sound vain to 
those who do not dwell in tlie same 
thought on their own part. 

8 Only itself can inspire whom it 
will, and behold I their speech shall 
bo lyrical, and sweet, and universal 
as the rising of the \nnd. 

9 As tlicre is no screen or ceiling 
hotwocn our heads and the intlnito 
heavens, so is there no bur or wall 
in the soul where man, the effect, 
ceases, and God, the cause, begins. 

10 Wo lie open on one side to 11 lo 
d(*eps f>f spiritual nature, to the at¬ 
tributes of God. 

1L Some thoughts always find us 
young, and keep us so. Such a 
thought is the love pf the universal 
and eternal b auty. 

12 With each divine impulse the 
mind rends the thin rinds of tho 
visible and finite, and comes out 
into eternity, and inspires and ex¬ 
pires its air. 

-13 The heart which abandons it¬ 
self to tlie Supremo Mind linds it¬ 
self related to all its works, and 
will travel a royal road to particular 
knowledges and powers. 

14 Ineffable is the union of man 
and God in eveiy act of the soul. 

15 The simplest person, who in 
his integrity worships God^ be¬ 
comes God; yet forever and ever 
the infiux of this bettor and univer* 
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ia) unsearchable^ 

‘ How deaf, how sootijiftg to^ 
man, arwes i.?t3 idea of God, peo* 
plhag the,lonely place, offacing tl)o 
Bears- of dur mistakes and'" disap¬ 
pointments t 

,17 The soul gives -dtself, alone, 
original and puro, to the Lonely, 
Original, and Pure, who, on that 
• ^ndiiion, gIncUy inhabits, leads, and 
Bpddks through it. 


. 18 Behold, it saith, I am bom into * 
the f?reat, tha>^nniversal mind. 

19 More and* more the surges of 
evcrl.isling nature enter into mo, 
and I become public and human in 
my regards and actions. 

20. Through the years and the 
centuries, thrpuigh evil agents, 
through toys and atoms, a great- 
and bouoftcent tendency irrosisti- 
. bly streams. 


THE OOSP*BL AGCORDINO TO 

ST. ASAPH. 


OHAPTER t 

Ht thtmeth ths right of erery man to 
know his maJcer. TVi* impersottatity 
iff God's spirit is taught, and t/te 
blessing of Godspresenee is promised 
even to sinners. He defendUh human 
nature. • 

IRTII, death, and every act 
that lies between, are pliysi- 
cal effect.s of metaphysical causes. 

2 How little man yet knows of 
the demands of his spiritual nature. 

3 It is the right of man to know 
''the Power, to recognize the Hand, 

that gives him all he has, that 
guides him, that leads him, that 
blesses him. 

4 Who made the soul, with it^ 

conditions? and who made the 
law.s that govern it? God did 
these things. , ’ 

5 It will be by all men acknowl- 
edged^ that God is in all prosChee, 
in all intelligence, in all power, in 
all love; for the recognition of 
God's,«tin(initude commands this 
acknowledgment. 

6 Therefore the ways of nature 


are divine, and the purposes of 
nature cannot be liindered. 

7 Every sinner is a lawful heir to 
God^s love and goodness. 

8 The soul of one man is not 
superior to the soul of another 
man; for if one possesses the 
propertie.s of eternal life rfnd unend¬ 
ing progress, the other also does. 

9 My soul is my Bible, in Wliich 
I read the truths of eternal life; 
its longings and its desires are the 
utterances of my Bible. 

10 Every precept that Christ 
[Arabula?] has given to the world 
is an invitation of love; the law that 
resists not evil—a law of attrgption. 

1Human nature may be in- 
vite'd, led, directed; but nevtr 
driven, 

CHAPTER If. 

He proclaiiaeih the posiUre advent 
of Arabula in ihdse who icork good 
ae&ls, and not in those who only 
pray and prqfess. He denounc- 
eth seiflehnesa and terrestrial great 
ness, and eealai^h Hie causes of 
nkom'eindiffirsfHatc^piHbMlt^^ 
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► ^HEIST has c6mo again with 
*m iiiy raesson^ors; not to, 
tliose who profess, but to thoso 
who practiso without profossion. 

2 The true religion of God is in 
the bosom of the smuer, no less 
than it is in the saint. 

3 Religion is to bo confined 
. to temples laacre ’ of wood and 

stono, to rites and ceremonies, to 
any outside show of righteousness 
or rectitude. 

4 Bi'ihops, priests, and deacons 
are just as blind and just as sinful 
as the sinners they preach to and 
pray for. 

5 The acts and utterances of 
Chris't that caused his crucifixion, 
the Jews called sinful; and who, 
in all thi! Christian world, does not 
call the act that crucified Christ an 
awful sin ? 

6 In the fullness of seltishncss 
man caruiot see God, save in what 
is good fur himself; all else is the 
devil. 

7 In the fullness of aelfishnes.'^ 
man cannot see angels, save in 
fiosh and blood ; all else is fiction. 

S Greutmess among men is alone 
a propoily of the sensuous world ; 
it docs not belong to the world of 
spirits. 

9 Man has no love for spiritual 
life and immortality, until sin 
breaks to pieces the earthly things 
on wiiich his afj^ctions are fksleneti 

OMAPTER III. 

ITe preachi^fh- thmorrows ofOetkttemaM. 
Jl6tt('-en in dPHcrihiti, and h«ll aim. 
He nendetk to hell filteru mint aiui 
evfiri^ sinner; none nfutll ei«utpe,^o 
not one. lie foretfi.lletk an era of uni- 
vernal lore, and promineth ahuiidanne 
to ilwee lolia eh<M line in tluit day. 

f'pHB agonies of the Garden of 
-L Gethseraino must be passed 
by man before he comes to the do> 
velopment of his manhood. 

2 * Heaven is rest of the soul. All 
that is peace, harmony, joy, happi¬ 


ness* is heaven. Wisdom, order, 
design, are emanations of the .atmo* 
“Sphere of hoavbn. . 

3 The sin and suffering incident to 
the school of man’s eaftlily piogrees 
is hell. 

4 Hell is a soul-conflict, which is 
the effect of soul-growtliit is a 
struggle between the material and 
tlio spiritual. 

5 There is no task in the school of 
earthly experi<‘ncos that is not initia¬ 
tory to the vast existence hereafter. 

6 Sooner or later, the unhappiness 
of one will be the recognized unhaf'- 
piness of all; and the happiness. 
of one will bo the recognized Iiuppi- 
ncss 9 if all. 

7 Every cruel man and every crivcl 
n ition has yet to suHcr cruelty at llio 
hand of nature’s unyielding justico.' 

8 When man begins to love his 
neighbor as himself, ho begins to 
give the same blessings to hi.s neigh-* 
bor tliat, in the school of selfish¬ 
ness, lie hn.s taken to iiiinself. 

9 The mighty power of self-loyo 
will grow weak and weaker, aiid 
cease to be; and tho love of one for 
another will come in its place; and 
then the productions of nature, 
given for all alike, will bo free for 
ono common household. 

CHAPTER IV. 

He heginneHt. hie IfiMon by dfidtariny 
the eternity of good, and the finut 
deetriuUion of enil. K.rhorteth to 
suffer evil, rather than renint it; and 
calleth all men blenml betiame of the 
new road tltat leadeih to the Hromined 
Land, 

a OOD is eternal I evil is a 
phantom of time. Good is 
real and indestructible; evil is un¬ 
real, and exists only os a shadow 
nmdo by the sunlight of lurmito 
Wisdom. 

2 Each roan follows his incliua- 
tioiis, though he may think he 
thwarts them; these are llis pur¬ 
suits of happi]\;i033. 
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3 ITope is pleasure. Fear is 
. pain; and pain is the task, and 

pleasure the respite, in the school 
of life. 

4 Merit and demerit (in morality 
and in religion) will hare no foun¬ 
dation to rest upon, when it is dis¬ 
covered tliat the will of man does 
not control his love. 

5 It hath been said, “ How beau¬ 
tiful are the feet of tliein that 
preach the gospel of poace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things I" 

6 Jb resist not evil, is to gather 
the flowers of life ; to resist evil, is 

* to war with the thorns that grow 
xipon the same tree with the 
flowers. ♦ 

7 How finite are the mightiest 


conceptions of the soul’s- vision 
now, when compared with the il¬ 
limitable grandeur of its undefined, 
eternal progression in trpth and 
light. 

8 Blessed are ye, for a new era is 
beginning; a new religion is com¬ 
ing ; a new daym^ morals is dawn¬ 
ing ; a now road for human progress 
is making. 

9 Tins is that road which the toil¬ 
ing hands and sacrifices of millions 
have graded, over lowlands and 
through highlands, over the 
swamps of humility and through 
the mountains of pride. It is a 
straight, a level, and a grand high¬ 
way for aU humanity; it leads on¬ 
ward forever. 








THE GOSPEL ACCORBIN^G TO 

ST, MAllY. 


^ CHAPTER 1. 

Jfarj/'t spirtt-syes w^re. opened a* in a 
dream; awl ehe hath a vielon of 
hearen. iShe htdboUleUt a great sea, 
and standeth by the side thereof. 
Hhe enfereth the grove of her father, 
and from, thenoe beheld the ttnfolditig 
of a »eto heanoen and a new earth. 

O NE morning, as I lay between 
sleeping and waking, in a 
state of somi-unconscioiisness, I was 
accosted by a familiar IViend, wiio 
was at that time separated from me 
by many leagues of oeean. 

2 And the son on which she h id 
emhiirked was at our feet, and 
stretched away into the distance. 

3 And I aware, as we gnzed 
upon it, that it was actually between 
us, and yet wo clasped hands and 


exchanged aflectionate w'ords, and 
agreed to remember that on that day 
and hour we met there, though bodi 
ly she wastwo thousand miloa away. 

4 And then 1 ceased to bo cogni¬ 
zant of my friend’s presence. 

5 But still I looked out upon .the 
sea, which became irradiated with 
a strange beauty, which appearance 
I saw, on looking up and around 
me, was worn by sky and earth os 
well as oooan. 

6 And 1 was in the midst of a 
new scene. The waves before mo 
were tinged with the softest, mel¬ 
lowest tints—rich, warm, ami radi¬ 
ant; and in their midst 1 saw 
islands whidi looked like enchanted 
regions, clottied ia a mantle of. 
supernal beauty, 
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t The aceno now faded, and in the 
twinkling'of an eye I seemed to bo 
upon a spot to which my feot had 
often grayed in childhood and 
youth—tlie summit of a hillside, on 
which my hither had planted and 
brought to rare perfection an apple 
grovi'. 

8 j\nd as I leaned against, the 
bars, at the upper limit of the 
grove, for support, I became aware 
of the presence of two young girls. 

9 Then a blindness fell upon my 
outer vision, and my eyes eJostsd 
heavily, but with an effort I lifted 
the lids again. 

lu When lo! 1 saw, as with a 
wondrous, docfier vision, a New 
Heaven and a New Earth. 

11 And I no longer realized any 
mortnl presence—I was alone witlx 
the iJEACTit'UL. 

12 And behold, the same glow of 
anoarthly loveliness irradialed uU 
things, such as 1 Ixad seen envelop¬ 
ing the sen and its island gems. 

Hi And tlie sky wns warm and 
golden, and encompassed the radi> 
iunt earth, like overshadowing 
wngs of love, 

14 The fore.st, clothed with rich 
and varied foliage, waved and glis¬ 
tened in tlie resplendent sunUght 
and odorous breezo. 

15 And the azure-liued and 
pur|jle luountnins lay sleeping upon 
tlio distant horusou; mid the fur- 
spreading plains drank in the 
baimy, life-giving, pcilucid atmo¬ 
sphere, and reflected the subdued 
luster of ils wondrous beauty. 

CHAPTER II. 

Her vieion, eMdAnwth^ and eke mv) 
ekiee and lanAteaaes not pomlhle to 
describe. 8 / e beheld the golden glories 
of the Summer Land, the same that 
was called by Ute Apostle “ Ike therd 
heamen.''' 

NWILLUTGLT, I closed ray 
eyes upon this holy sceno. ' 


2 But after a moment*;^rest raised 
the lids of my eyes again with 
much eflbrt, lenrfui that I should 
fail to got another glimpse of the 
surpaspiug beauty which enraptur¬ 
ed my spirit. 

3 And behold, the cloud-liko dim¬ 
ness cleared away, and again there 
grow upon my inner sight the 
golden, opalescent sky, loving¬ 
ly overarching the responsive 
earth. 

4 And lo 1 nothing that my bodily 
eyes ever beheld, or that poets 
have pictured-to nx}' imagination, 
equals the beauty whicli my on,- . 
franchised vision now drank in 
from Iho vast landscape surround¬ 
ing mo. 

5 yea, to do«!crU)e it, my speech 
sliituld be ‘MyriCiiL, and sweet, and 
universal, as the rising oftlii* wind.” 

6 On my right, a sceno like an 

“ Iniltan Summer,” but f ir surpass¬ 
ing it in tender, dreamy, divine 
reppse, first claimed and chained 
my attention. 0 

1 The foreground rolled back by 
gentle undulations, till it blended 
with a luxurious grove, whoso 
branched swayed with a melodious 
motion, like a surging sea of mrr^ 
gems. ^ 

8 lu that foreground and in tha^ 
forest the colors \ve re so intricatel,'\P 
blended, so ch;xnging, so vastly 
more charniing than colors ctdled 
the same when seen by bodily 
eyes, tliat language comes fur, fur 
abort of giving the picture an ade¬ 
quate represeriEution. ■ 

9 Amber, and violet, and groen, ' 
the ruby's burning red, tho purple 
of tho amaranth, the golden glory 
of the orange blossom, tliere blend¬ 
ed in transfigured and ethereal 
joveliness. 

10 And the undulating, iridescent 
sky drooiied low to touch tho treo- 
topa, and tho swoot calm surface 
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of tho sweUini? and retreating land¬ 
scape withnts splendor. 

OHAPTKR III. 

On opening 'Ker spirit sf/es/or the third 
time, H*i.e ie-ittte.«ieih the greii,t4rees of 
Hfe, and Vie iakses, and the grouped 
Teabittitions of the angels. Hhe b'ehoM- 
eth the eentrcd dwelling of a great 
JBrotherhood. 

O XCE more my eyes dosed un¬ 
willingly, but I quickly forced 
tliom open lest 1 should lose the 
sacred enjoyment of this ho'avenly 
Bcepo. 

2 And now looking to the left I 
saw, seemingly very near me, a 
grove of lull trees, which were in 
form and structure like our nspon 
or poplar trees, but far surpassing 
them in height, luxuriance, and 
luster. 

And with a basis of deep green, 
the glossy leaves, as they trembled 
In that blessed sunlight, reflected 
*' the rich hues of all glorious 
things,” rapidly changing mean- 
whiij^iko the colors of the kalmdo- 
Bcope. 

4 And behold, these trees rose to 
an immense height, and were grand 
in assemblage, forming a #t tcmplo 
fM the heart’s joyous adoration 
9 And, directly in front, uu open 
landscape stretched away into tlie 
^distance, in which* I could discern a 
lako with its silver tide of softly 
flowing waters. 

6 And beyond this lako I bebeld 
castelflkted dwellings, with crystal 
domes, nestled amid surrounding 
hUis. 

1 And between roe and the lake 
tlie green* sward rtflled gently down 
to the tnargln of the water; and 1 
oo\]Jd see the taller grasses near 
the lake glisten in their wavy 


motion, as if each leaf were a trans¬ 
parent emerald, diamond-crowno-l. 

8 And behold, the dwellings be¬ 
yond the lake wore very far off, but 
I could’ soo that they were all 
grouped about a Central Building, 
largo, domo-crownod, beautiful and 
graceful in outline and proportion; 

9 And so harmeniouslj* arranged 
Were the adjacent homos, with re¬ 
gard to this centraJ building, that 
all seemed like one vast odiiice with 
numlicrlcss arciiitoctural and artis- 
llc variations. 

10 Yea, mdst ethereal and dolf- 
calcly beautiful seemed this caslcl- 
lated group—these palaces of u 
Brotherhood; and over thorn liov- 
ored ihe atmosphere of eternal 
peace. 

11 And the Like was large; at tho 
left I could not truce its whole 
extent. 

12 But how pure and sweet were 
its waters; liow peaceful and me¬ 
lodious thoir flow; and how mar¬ 
velous the beauty of their sky-re- 
flooting deptlis. 

13 In one place something caused 
an eddy, and a slight tossing of 
spray. And lo, how lustrous tho 
sheon of those limpid waves ; how 
resplendent the feathery crescent 
which lc.aped from their depths and 
fell again like a shower of liquid 
light. 

14 Fain would I have lingered 
and gazed forever on this sacred 
rcjilm of immortal beauty; 

15 But, now, darkness gathered 
upon my senses like a pall; my 
eyelids ^rooped wearily; a sound 
like the rumbling of i^tariot wheels 
rang in my ears; and, with a 
shudder, I returned to my bodily 
consciousness. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCOEDIIirG TO 

ST. SELDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sii^(fen Johnnoiv Fhinetf ia ftn inapired 
phUoaopher and preitcher of tbia ven- 
tttrif. The Avubulit nioveth filatonfftm 
to marpeioua elor/neiiue, and flhth 
Ilia mind with propheoiea and fnr- 
ytii'/iintf reridation^of truth. From 
hiH nniiifroiin utter'incea the following 
i^aatt.igtH at‘e aeleoied. 

SOMrcriMK.S tremble when I 
contemplate the vastuess of the 
poasibilities of mankind; tethcrod 
aa they arc to the world that was, 
to the world that ia, and to tiie 
endless future. 

2 Man is a myriad-stringed in- 
airumfiit facing every point of tho 
infinite radius, and able to receive 
and repeat all the harmonies of tho 
universe His bosom contains tbe 
germs of all coiici.ivai)le grace, 
pertoonal j)erroction, and spiritual 

, boautj'. Tho glciry of sun and 
' star is eclipsed by the glory of that 
reason, of that soul that can weigh 
and muasiirc sun and star. > 

3 Tho way of life is wonderful; it 
proceeds by abandonment to tlie 
currents of eternal power, Tendon- 
ftios aro streams of power setting 
into us from the eternal deeps of 
Spiritual Being, and indicate at once 
the duties and destinies of the times. 

4 I would fain turn away my 
mind for a fow brief moilJbnts from 
tlie gUltering revel of this phenome¬ 
nal world, and in spirit stand un¬ 
covered and serene beneath the 
boundless expanso of absolute 
liberty, justice, love, law, light, and 
beauty. 

6 Man is found to bo tho divinost 

If)* 


croation on tJio planet. The idea 
of man is rising. Ho is no longer 
to bo controlled by institutions. 
They are made for him, not he for 
them. It is the ago of spiritual 
and political liberty, becau'<e it is 
the ago of spiritual iuspirationr 

6 Let us no longer distrust our 
spiritual powers. Let us no longer, 
be enslaved with these external 
things; let us use them, and not 
let them use us; and reiucraber it . 
is only wlifen in tlie higher inoinonts 
of our interior life we do coiiscioos- 
ly fcol the surges of tho everlasting 
nature, that we cau realize the 
.sweet and holy significance of im¬ 
mortal life. 

7- Tho rays of man’s solfisk hitid- 
Icctnality fall on tho .som liko 
moonbeams reflected from an ico- 
bc'rg ; only to freeze tho germs of 
our spiritual affections, which yearn 
to bo mguli'cd in diving^ love and 
bounty. ft 

8 Diviuo truth proves tho uni^ 
of Nature, and |^ows that our hoB 
are kindled hero by our own*"hanasi 
in our own breasts. 

9 All substance and power is 
oxR, or no universe could aviso 
out of tliem. Hence man is tlio 
autocrat of creation. Ho carries, 
sheathed within his flesh, tho po-^ 
tent secret of all things. 

10 Man fronts two worlds at once; 
with something of the animal and 
something of tho angel in him. Ho 
belongs to snbstanee, yet lives amid 
the shadows; he lives in the world 
of forms, while the eternal perfect 
lions of which these forms are 
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&3'mbol3 live ^ him; he sees the 
symboU with hie eyes, but bo feelt 
the divine verities signilied, with 
his spirit 

11 Not only is man the culmina> 
tiqn of all the kingdoms that have 
preceded liirn as phenomena, «but 
he IS more—he is causation itself 
in both law and substance. 

12 All the powers of dead gene- 
rations are transmuted into the 
fresh activities of the present. 
Kven the experience of all ages is 
living in the brains and blood of 
this lieneration. 

13 The ganglionic centers of the 
race have received and will yield all 
that is lasting of the very life of the 
thought of the dead; so that if all 
books of hfstory and all ^rt and nil 
law were destroyed to-day, we 
could rebuild to-morrow the age, 
and improve upon it, too. For 
the world is alive. 

14 But there is no permanent ele¬ 
ment of wealth but truth, justice, 
love, wisdofti—tlio eternal verities 
of the soul and of God. 

16 The records of eternity flo<l, 
are wrought into the structure of 
his spirit, so the great function of 
his immoidinl life is, to remember — 
to bethink himself. And this shall 
be our worship, far above the 

S ltarrv floor of lipaven.” And 
is is wo unutterable prayer: Let 
us possess ourselves. 

16 It is not what we do, it is not 
our history^ that makes us divine— 
it is what we are, and what we are 
io he forever. 

CHAPTER II. 

A great maUUuc'^ gaiJureA wader 
treee for amwument; but golden be¬ 
ing ainong and -ooeing the 

thronHh opeatth Mo mouth and taught 
them eonoernma the divinAty of man. 
lie eastoUeth the sublime oapaoiUes 
and deat/Uees rekitionahipe of the 
'human soul, 

HERE Itlio middle f^ound be¬ 
tween hfttural religions inspi¬ 


ration and the great spiritual ideny 
The farthest star sends. its beams 
down inti) onr world, and celestial 
chemistry picks them to pie(*es, and 
ascertains thereby the constituents 
of distant suns. So with the light 
of immortal life. Its idea, an intni- 
tion'in us, is the eternal recoirnition 
of tho far-fallen beams of celestial 
being—of Spiritual life. 

2 Intuition of the spiritual and 
divine is thtf spontaneous spiritual 
chemistry of the soul. There are 
no “discreet degrees” in nature 
between “matter” and “spirit;” 
there is no qualitative chasm or 
vacuum over which, from either 
sido, iuflueiiccB cannot pass. 

3 Tho same energies of Nature 
which hardened tlie Azoic rocks, 
which grew tho vegetation of the 
carboniferous era, and which has 
crowded whole epochs of wonder¬ 
ful life into the crust of tho world, 
are to-day operating on the surface 
or within its depths. 

4 The expanded earth and unfold¬ 
ed heavens are man festations of an 
Eternal Spirit. The rocks, hills, 
valleys, rivers, ocean, and stars 
gleam with the white splendors of 
the Divine Reason. 

6 Tho Spiritual Idea of substance 
asrislng from science. All bodies 
are now proved to be only petrified 
forms of force; all forces are proved, 
by their mutual transformability, to 
be only modes of tho action of some 
common, simple, homogeneous, in¬ 
visible or spiritual Power; and all 
power is eternal, infinite and divine. 

6 For ho|f could man receive life, 
power, substance, light, heat, 
gravitation, electricity, t>oauty, and 
wisdom, if ho were not composed at 
bottom of substance, and power, 
and law, one and identical with 
these ? 

*7 If man did not stand connected 
in this sympathetio Mid actual re¬ 
lationship with molten fires in tho 
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bosom of the globe, which shoot 
out in volcaao^is, aad crack the 
solid oontiuents, man ne^r would 
have had a revolution. 

8 [f the solid rocks we tread had 
not, by the laws of disintegration 
and organization, ascended into the 
composition of the human structure, 
geology would be a sealed book, an 
impossible study to man. 

9 If the star>beam had never been 
wrought up into the composition of 
your baby in the cradle, he would 
never in his manhood see these 
glimmers through the midniglit air. 
If the sunlight liad never kis<3od it* 
self into tlie structural intelligence 
of your boy, ho never would know 
of its existence, or feel its warmth, 
or recognize its beauty and power. 

10 How can tliat which is spirit, 
if it be totally different from mutter, 
as some have supposed, be couneot- 
od with matter ? What law exists 
between two unlike and opposite 
Rubstancos, which, us a chain, can 
unite these two extremes ? 

11 It is utterly impossible for God 
to ranke an eye unless he has the 
medium to do it througli, and that 
ipodium is liglit. 

12 Suppose light is one kind of 
stuff, governed by one kind of laws, 
and the eye another kind of stuff, 
governed by another law, totally 
different from the light, c.iri you get 
them together ? There could be no 
sympathy between them. Tiie eye 
would never know that there was 
a-uy light, nor would the light make 
reflections on the eye. 

13 JSo 1 say of the eye,, it is light 
gone into structure, on its road to 
conscHuusnesa ; that is to any, it is 
the function of light w'orked- up 
into structure, in such a* shape that 
the next step inward is conscious* 
ness itsol*". 

14 Tlierefore I say unto you, the 
substance of the world is the iu- 


telligence in tho world; and tli it 
intelligence is revealed primarily, 
not ^ but in man. Wherefore 
revelation is of two kinds—objec¬ 
tive and^^ubjective; or external and 
phonomonal, and interior, and sub* 
stautial. « 

16 Now what is inspiration ? Is 
it not the cognition by the personal 
soul of tho existence and flow of the 
Eternal ? It cometh from the rela¬ 
tion of the personal to the imper¬ 
sonal, of the relative to the abso¬ 
lute. of the dependent to the inde¬ 
pendent, of the shadow to the” sub¬ 
stance. 

16 The pamting on the canvas, or 
the musical corttpo.ntion, is man’s 
effort to reduce lus intuitions of per¬ 
fect beauty and of perfl&ct harmony 
to expression. 

17 Is not consciousness itself self- 
cognition by substance? What is 
pure intelligence but simple self-np- 
prelumsion by substance? Exist¬ 
ence is not'beiug—being is existence, 
apprehending the fact of existence, 
as also the qualities of such exi'^t- 
ence. Pure intelligence is pure 
substance, knowing itself in 
esse. 

0HA.PTEII III. 

JT? eotUinueth hin diitcouriie to the tntil- 
titmle in-‘the qrona. The hietory ^ 
DUtn'ft Hpirit is"the hUtury of (foil W- 
eoiniiitj itu'denttffj. .Vo esspnfiitl 
difference betieeen. phenomena and 
tfn-ir caiuiatioe principles. 

0 man can conceive two di-«- 
tinct and eternally different 
substances—spirit and matter—and 
get a live universe out of their 
union. For how can two otonially 
distinct and ossoniinlly different 
substances be brought together ? 

2 •‘Deity” is infinite, according to 
popular theology. Tlie Divine Attri¬ 
butes—“ Ideas ”—are every whore 
present Thus Love, Will, Wis¬ 
dom, Justico, Harmony, Holindsb, 
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Beatiiy, nn4 Perfeetion, are cvory- 
wher^ present They arc in Na¬ 
ture. For what is so natural as tliat 
which is eternal—the uncreutoU ? 

3 Tlio aim of science should be 
to fathom those hidden, secret, iu- 
visible spiritual forces of wiiich 
the sttns and stars aro tlio morost 
precipitations and residuo. If there 
be a God, then “matter” is but 
spiritual sediment; “ suns ” are 
only shadows of eternal Reason; 
so that the spirit in Nature and in 
n^n' is the only permanent, solid, 
and enduring substaneo. 

4 Natiiro gives us no beginning 
of love, hiw, light, or wisdom ; nor 
do wo see, or perceive, either in 
tlie world oi’ forms or in the world 
of Ideas--f»f Reason—any actual 
Btarting'point in the absolute order 
of thiugs. True, special mdividuali- 
tioB seom to api>ear from a certain 
point of local career; ard, indeed, 
the present forms of such n[)pGar- 
ance do begin; but when we look 
for the eonnoctions and jolalious 
of those s{)ecial forms, ive at owe 
get swept into the vast cycles of uni- 
vei'sat career, and by induction re¬ 
mount upward through geological 
and sideroal epochs, until we find 
ourselves contemplating the etor- 
juty of Spirit, of pure Reason, and 

logical order of Ideas. 

5 The fraternity of souls and the 
paternity of God rests at last on the 
id&ntiiy of the original substance of 
each being. If human spirits are 
the children of God—if the idea 
of the fatherhood of God be not a 
doluinon—then the substaneo of the 
Creator is the foundation of each 
soul. Yea, the identity of the pri¬ 
mordial essence of the hiiinun and 
the Divine .Spirit, is the only logical 
ba.<iis; and it is on this foundation 
alone thatreligiou itself is possible. 

3 Infinite Spirit cjinuot be bounded 
or liinitod. It cannot take cogni- 


wjuee, therefore, of any thing differ¬ 
ent from itself, for it is “ all in all.” 
It cannot l)e a personality, beoanso 
injinik irtdividual is a contradiction 
in terms. 

7 For if God be Spirit and Infinite 
there is no room for any other sub- 
stance tlian spirit. Spirit is the 
primordial Power at tho center, and 
the original substance at the foun¬ 
dation of the world. 

8 Personality, tliorefore, cannot 
bo predicated of a Boundless Being, 
of tho Infiiiito Benoficonco. 

9 Individuality is, necessarily, re¬ 
lative and depoudent, and pro-siip- 
posGS tho absoIuU* and indepoiidont, 
which is Infinite Spirit, ctermillaw. 
But Infinite Spirit is absolute, iirtt 
relative; is independent, not limited. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Aftet' 7iift preacttiiiff, he sendeth tnk 
epistle to the people ; and />// il noioe 
tvere peesunaeff, aiul fiome heliered 
not. J/s opeueth hin toihjeet t.i flut 
wine men and clifij pricxln ; hut they 
hear him not. lultfier auMi'er thep 
him. lie. rehuheth the pudiMhuttss 
of false phiUMophtf. lie denounceth 
Mupcruiition, and openeth eternity to 
man's mind. 

T he first effort in the history of 
man is to uiiiUi science, plii- 
losophy, and religion into organic 
form, under the auspices of associa¬ 
tive action, such that all great 
reforms growing out of them, and 
out of tho needs of man, can be 
united together into one body aud 
method, animated by one spiiit, and 
aiming at one end—the whole good 
of man. 

2 Science cannot exhaust us; ob¬ 
jects cannot, therefore, exhaust us. 
Wo have within us still the unsung 
powers of this Infinite Perfection, 
which will make us live and grow 
through all the rolling centuries 
of the great hereafter. 

3 Like Nature, our philosophy is 
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two-Bided. It has facts by tlio 
million—^facts which appeal to every 
possible condition of mind, fiom the 
jnost sensuous to tlio most spiritual- 
minded; while for the deep and 
intuitive thinker it has the most 
transcendent and spiritual ideas. 
The unlettered can be surprised by 
the movement of table without 
contact of visible power; while 
under tlie inspiration of the gifted 
sei'r and poet, the great of 

eternal day break on our rapt, vision. 
It opens on the one baud tlie great 
questions of pliysiological psycho¬ 
logy, and, on the otlier, the pro¬ 
found questions of transceudcutal 
tlicology. Hence it ]iroini8cs to 
roach all the world and every soul 
ilioreof. It is tlie democracy of 
religion and of philosophy com¬ 
bined. It w the Catholicmn of 7i'«- 
hon<dUm^ willi a fact, an idea, a 
reason and a symbol, for every 
possible mood of man. In bridging 
over tlie grave, it connects the 
poorest barefooted, ragged cliihl of 
earth—wiiose kindred wutcii him 
from the liomcs of tlie pure and the 
f’ec, weeping when Jie strays, and 
rejoicing whin ho roLurns to the 
true path—with the highc.st areh- 
angcl of the Summer Land. 

4 The first act of the Divine Intel¬ 
ligence, 08 it appears in man’s per- 
souaUly. is a vast synthetic intuition, 
involving a revelation of two worlds 
—the ;a'orld of manifestations and 
the world of intor-eouscious Ideas. 
Tiie fact of sensation pre-supposcs 
the reality of these coequal worlds. 
Hence the folly of tlie war of the 
“Idealists” and "Sensualists” of 
modem Europe. 

6 Nothing can ]ireccde eternal 
dynamics. Nothmg can uutedate 
everlasting Ideas,^hich are arche¬ 
types of worlds. 

b The idealism of Berkeley, which 
reduced all tho external world to a 


mere phantasm of sensation; to a 
mtTc picture on the nerves of the 
body, whose cause was forever shut 
away from our roach; and the 
I’aritlieism of Sjiinoza, or more 
especially of his one-sided disciples, 
hero find their grave, iu common 
vvilh that subjective idealism of 
Spencer, Sir 'VVilliani llamilto'n, and 
Mr. Muusel, which is oi‘ late so 
much in vogue. Simsatiunalisin 
has a half truth; Idealism has a 
half truth; Pantheism has anoi^hcr 
half truth: hut so long as each 
claimed to Lc tho only trutli, all 
were false in a double sense, and 
blind. 'Iho truth in each of those 
schools is revived, emancipated, and 
united in tho llrainonial I’hilusophj'. 

1 Dcmonsiralo the naturalness of 
spiritual forces and luw'S, and the 
realm of tho di\ino is brought 
within reach of soieinie. Science 
may then i»ush its discoveries up 
into the immortal world; may— 
must—link the two woilds logo- 
thcr in tho bonds of a .sd'hiific as 
viell .'IS sacred fellowship, and so 
banish*all hobgoblins, ail gliosis, 
all super.rtilions, and all scnHclcs.s 
religious fanaticism from tho 

w Olid. 

8 Worlds come from suns, suns 
from vaster suns, and ail, at firtit, 
from that burning cortex of eternal 
light in which conicrgc the inlinho 
laws of Pure Intelligence. Ibis 
focus is the vortex through which 
the Ideas of Pure Ecason ru,sh forth 
into cosmic chronology, just as the 
human spirit is the other vortc.x of 
life through wliicli these \\ orlds rush 
upward into love, will, tviadom, 
jdiilosophy. 

9 I deny that a rock is a sub- 
staucc; I deny that a tree is a sub¬ 
stance. Yot, «on the other iiand, I 
affirm the outward world to be real, 
1 am uot a Bcrkeleian, because 1 
afiinn the external world to bo a 
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real world. But it is a real pho* 
AomeDOu only. 

10 I never realized more thor¬ 
oughly than at this hour, that the 
world that men regard as so sub¬ 
stantial^ is only a world of shadow. 
These outside forms and facts are 
nothing but phenomena. 

11 When we perceive the unity 
(d* nature; when we regard the 
mutual transformability of bodies, 
and of all forces; when we discover 
in tlie analyzed sunbeam and star^ 
beam tlie elements which have 
heoB precipitated and hardened into 
rocks, and coal, and iron, and other 
metals; W'hcn we behold every¬ 
where the reign of tire same in¬ 
visible power, ever cltanging in 
form, but ever the same in esfe —the 
soul is carried on and on in the 
tide of inspiration, up to the same 
great central conception that spirit 

is oil, and in all.” 

19 Substance is necessarily eter¬ 
nal phenomena necessarily limited 
in time and space. 

13 Induction deals only with shad¬ 
ows; deals only with form, not 
substance; deals only with phe- 
nomenalities. 

14 The universe swings between 
these two vortices: First, down¬ 
ward |md outward, into forms of 
appearance; sacond, upward and 
invrard—^into thought, into con- 
sciousnesa, into eternal Light. 

15 Does any one suppose that men 
first inferred that there was such a 
thing as love by induotiou? Nol 
the human heart loves as spontane¬ 
ously as the bird sings, because it 
cannot help u. 

16 By indur tion wo learn, from 
the present state of the rocks, that, 
though now so solid, they were 
once fluid. Tiien we find that the 
wliole earth was a iire-mist; and, 
Jfbllowing the same inductive lead, 
where can we stop ? 


CHAPTER V. 

Selden weaeh^>tk in thti great cittee, 
and the caver- qfminietering 

> epirtta^ emd encouraged all men to 
seek the truth fttr its men aakt. JJe ' 
declg/redh the aima of apirUvaUmL 
and caUeth vpmi aU mm to be/wld 
the light. 

ATURE is a unity—-an undU 
vided empire; and to him 
who affirms the God in it, there is 
no escape fronv the spiritual fht- 
ternity of all things, and of all 
spliercs of being. Spiritual Com* 
MUNiox M the glorious flowe^ efaU 
religious experience; tlie answer to 
oil praj^r; the ultimate of all study, 
the goal of all science and scholar¬ 
ship ‘ , 

2 Spirit is tho foundation of all 
Dtings; continued inspiration from 
God the one condition of all life, 
high and low, and hence commun¬ 
ion with Nature, universal. There 
is no world too fine for the spirit in 
man; no aifgel too pure to work 
fur us eartlilings; and no spiritual 
aristocracy allowable in this God’s 
world. 

3 ”Man lives in two 

once,” said an ancient seer. 

Forms are but images of ideas,” 
said an immortal soul, fresh from 
the spirit land- 

4 The only real substance in man 
is that divine iutolligence which, 
operating from within through the 
senses, fills the body with light, 
compared to which the light €if suns 
and stars is dim indeed. It is that 
light of wisdom which illumines 
the pathway of planets and holds 
worlds in order and orbit. 

5 Beliovc me, brethren, there is a 
grander world than that in which 
these shadows dance across the 
sensible horizonthere ft a diviner 
life, a serener^oonsciousness, a 
more golden condition, than that of 
tho body and ita relations to the 
world. 
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6 Spiritualism is the only resort 
of all Christian progressives, who 
h(dd on to the idoa of Gpd, and in 

- t)ie possibility of a natural divine 
lifej and Atheism is the only resort 
of all those who cannot so hold on. 

7 Just where Spiritualism differs 
from Theology it agrees with the 
religion of Jesus. It is alive, fresh, 
spontaneous, progressive. * 

8 But what is the genius, spirit, 
scope of tile great Spiritual Move* 
meat? What are its ideas, metliods, 
source of power, and aims? Is it 
all confined to the fact of inter¬ 
course between the two worlds? 
Nay, far forn it 

4 9 He who accepts the fact of 
spirituar intercourse, must take all 
that goes logically with that fact as 
part of the truth of the whole 
Movement. 

10 Spiritualism shows how the 
career of a soul in this life affects 
its condition in the next. I.s it not 
proper, then, for it to deal with the 
conditions of this life ? 

11 We felt that the ministering 
angels the spiritual world in¬ 
spired and pushed us on to the 
Vor)t, as well as the deep voice of 
our inmost spiritual nature. 

12 Our aim is the attainment of 
that “ perfection and truthfulness 
of mind which is the secret intention 
of Nature." Verily, our aim is too 
large to admit a creed or sec'U 

13 We hold that the "chief end 
of man " is the highest and most 
harmonious development of all the 
powers of life to a complete and 
consistent whole. 

14 We do not wish to get “ set¬ 
tled” or "fixed.” There is no 
more hope of a society than of a 
person wHbn it b^raes " fixed.” 

15 We have not sought to found 
a sect or to establ sh a creed. We 
seek no oocroed uniformitj’’ of opin¬ 
ion; we draw no JIues of limita¬ 


tion around the empire of independ¬ 
ent thought; we dictate no terms 
of belief; we establish no religious 
or ecclesiastical Sanhedrim. 

16 Every argument that can bo 
brought to sustain the popular re¬ 
ligion, is stronger wlien applied to 
the groat spiritual religion. It is 
said Jesus was inspired, communed 
with angels, was strengthened by 
tlxem, healed the sick by the laying 
on of hands, read the hearts of 
men, opened tlje eyes of tlie blind, 
and hence tliat his religion is 
divinely revealed? We reply) So 
do hundreds of spiritual mediums. 
Did the disciples speak in unknown 
tongues ? So do spiritual mediums 
—hy the lliousaud. Was Jesus 
and the disciples persecuted? So 
are mediums. Are spiritual me¬ 
diums accused of every wicked¬ 
ness ? So were the disciples. 

17 Tlic breadth of our purpose is 
parallel to the very purpose of the 
providence of God, as displayed iu 
tlie liistorj’ of the huiuun race; for, 
what else than the complete educa¬ 
tion of man can be considered as 
an adequate aim for the providence 
of history ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

Again Jm preacheih to a great muttitu<t§ 
beyond the AUegtuiuieti. 'Ilib Spirit 
qf' prophecy posxeHheth him, and he 
lifteth np Me voice agaimt the Jiaby- 
lon of Superna t uraliern, lie epeakuh 
in pig in toiignee. lie euvceetielh in 
aJUicting all the diwiplen of" I'enre" 
who heard him. Mai he ntrengtheneth 
the young men, and cnnneeleth eternal 
reeietance to Vie impe of tyranny. 

ELIGION and Philosophy are 
both possible to man only be¬ 
cause he is whatever God and truth 
are. Light and love could not pour 
into us, unless wo were built of both 
light and love, and sO' could draw 
both from the deeps of the universe 
by nativ o attraction. As the solid 
earth is but precipitated sunbeams 
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SO the nature of man is organized contury. All these facts'arc tho 
Bjnrit. The body is but the secreted sure signs of eoining "benefits, 
shell of tlie soul. Our ])rof)or self is The gn^ntuoss of antiqtiitv 
pure spirit—pure hs (led. I’o foelliltaijds ochjjRed before the proi\- 0 K.? 
ami to realize our native divinity, of this time! The control of stenui 
is Uio 'Only true moihod of salva- and cf liglitniiig, tho laying of the 
lion, and tiie aim orphiJosophy. Athmilc (‘aide, tho omancipatjon 

2 Brethren, our word to you is, of tho American Repuhli(;, tho 
“(Joinn up higlior;" leave for a downfull of Russian serfdom, and 
little time your dusty libraries, .stop the political resurrection of Italy, 
out under tho stars and open your are among the marvels of but a few 
eyes, and you will then find that no year.s in this century. 

im cun command tiic soul of this 7 Supernaluralism is now rapidly 
rising world. ■' sinking into hopeless deerepitudo 

3 jWben souls awake, thrones and and remediless decay. UulJIfer tho 
oligarchies crumble in rum ; Liber- influence of liberal scholarship, free 
ty, Equality, and Education become thought, fearless criticism, and tbo 
the watchwords of tho i;aeo. From groat 8piri(»ual Movement, joined 
the rising consciousness of tho do- with tlic late discoveries in scienc^ 
mocraqy of souls conu^a the demaml poimlar theology is b6ing actually 
for “equality of all before the law,” destroyed. 

and the consequent enfranchise- 3 And yet this same Supornatu- 
ruent df woman, of labor, and of tins j ralism, with its tyrant God, its dc- 
negiO. Society is being remolded; spair of man, its elirouic distrust of 
creeds are falling to ruiu.s; j human nature, its curses on the 

pfcy lead tho march of nations. And ; human hcait, its worn-out crefd 
ail iSiis because the era of spiritual and ritual, its “ infallible Bible,” its 
fraternity has dawned in society, pricbtly aristocracy, “chantingdam- 
aiid unfolded a HpirituiU Philosophy nation hymns over dead bal/n'R,” 
of religion. with its subjugaiiou oflslaves to 

4 The gospel of this epoeli is for juasters and of women to theijf 
progress—for thS enfraiiciiisement husbands, its Jesuitism, and its 
of woman, and her admissiun, on horrid lust after political power and 
terms of equality with man, to all authority, is- 

the r5;bts, privileges, and immuni- gio$H)f the Republic! 
lies of life. It demands justice to 9 The time has arrived, say tho 
all classes of citizens. It calls on iJopular “ evangelical ” divines, 
goveniinent to make all equal bo- when the affairs (A’ government are 
fore tho law. It opens itself to to be takon out of the hands of tho 
science and philosophy, sind all “ ungodly,” and in bo adminisuu’ed 
truth, from every quarter of the by “tho suiuts”— i. e., bf theni- 
globc. solves, or by their supporters. 

5 Whflo ir r''ligioD, tbo advent 10 Behold, the seventh great roli- 
af the Spiritual DispenaatioB, egiun- gious revolution of the world is 
cipating milKons iu our own land upon us. Brahminism, Buddhism, 
as well as ui Itlurope; the decay of Judaism, Classicalism, ^jtfohamme- 
the Papal hierarchy, and revdvul of- danism, and even modern Chriatian- 
tlie spirit of art, and its eonsccra- ity, are, regarding their claims, only 
tion to feature, attests the immense failures. All have failed to save 

' activity and spiritual energy of this man from ignorance, crime, war, 
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slavery, and woe. Now, the race 
advances either to Atheism or to a 
universal SpiritualiGm. j 

11 Millions of men and woruell 
have believed these things with all 
their might, and yet their lives have 
been the purest of the pure, the 
truest of the true, and, like fair 
trees, have blossomed sweetly 
forth <m every side with fair hu- 
mamties, and bent beucath a golden 
weight of love. But were they so 
"because of their belief? No, but in 
spile <4, 

12 'Ve do not forget the history 
of soots, creoils, and ecclesiastical 
despotisms on the One side; neither 
do wo neglect to note the anarchy 
and isolation of absolute individual' 
ism on the other. 

13 Religious anarchy has nearly 
come again. It was nut till the old 
world was roduoo<l to a similar 
chaos, that the Divine voice said, 
“ Let there bo light.” 

14 The spirit of nature is always 
fi.TiDg and unfixing things, molding 
and romolding over and over her 
forms of inanimate and animate 

being; continual flux and reflux 

• 


keeps ocean, air, and stars pure, 
lifegiving, and boncficont. 
kl5 The wrecks of the old lustitu- 
iioiis floating around us, attest that 
tlie currents of Spiritual power havo 
risen to high-water mark, and will, 
out of their sediment, create a faii'or 
world. 

1R That holy ” Providouce ” wdiieh 
guides justice and liberty to victory 
is the “ Provnlence ” of armies of 
angel.s, inspired and sent down to 
us by the eternal decrees of the 
Infinite Reason. 

1T At last the whole human race 
shall break away from idolatries, 
bibliolatrous creeds, and church 
craft, and, uniting, build tlie temple 
of a World'Religion out of blocks 
of solid Light, quarried from the 
zenith of Eternal Love, Liberty, and 
Law. 

18 A day will come to evi^y soul, 
"wlien into tlio cliaiuiels of its puri¬ 
fied being will pour the Ijove, 
the Truth, and the Beauty of tUo 
world. 

10 To bo passive to the spirit of 
Nature is the secret of genius, and 
the path of salvation. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST. LOTTA. 


CHAPTBE I. 

ZoMo, ike prophelesn,'leam^ her home 
for a time, and-^ undor the inttpirationa 
of Antifdct^ emrieth. the iiiliiiyge of 
angels to multitudes. She presenteth 
the wonders of 'Beauty, and. sheweth 
Vuit it U prophetic. 

A ll are lovers of Beauty, ac¬ 
cording ip their several 


powers of appropriating that deli- . 
cate emanation from the all-forimpg 
Spirit. 

,2 The plowboy, as ho follows, aU 
day long, the dull motions of tlie 
laboring ox, has in his mind some 
fairer imago than his eyo l>eholds, 
in which his thoughts And a con- . 
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♦ 

tuiYiftl |oy, or toward winch hli ! star of his immortal day. Froptthat 
memory recfure with a renewed de> i point his course is onwi^rd, upward, 
light. ^ g||hrough the slow ascending grades 

3 The youth who climbs the labo^^f an everlasting progress, taking 
rious steeps of knowledge, or walks | in the whole broad range of civili- 
toe lowly paths of ordinary toil, h^ ; rsation and the arts, of mental cul* 
yet an eye for dner vision than ap> j tore and the soul’s tuition. 


pears. Some grace not obvious 
ehiilBS in the dull drilled lessons— 
some beautiful form of the fancy 
floats in his day-dreams, and 
hovers still more palpably in the 
hushed slumbers of the night. 

4 The rude, frauk-hoarted sailor, 
flghting his defiant way against the 
storms of heaven and the wild 
wrath of waters, keeps in his heart 
an image, fair to liini. and so full 
of controlling beauty that his eye 
sees her, &ihn and uurippled as the 
Bleeping Halcyon, between the 
groanijl^ planks and the roaring 
deep. *Slie flutters through his 
brain, an image of delight, in the 
calm hours of the solitary watch; 
and when his eye gloats on the 
beauty of a favorite ship, its every 
curve and undulation, through all a 
perfect model is rounded to some 
graceful semblance to his heart’s 
idol. 

5 This universal attraction toward 
the Beautiful is perhaps the dec]>est 
in our natures, and surely* is Uie 
strongest clement in molding rude, 
^alf-laslitoned souls to the sym¬ 
metry of the cultivated -spirit. 

G It is the first gleam of “ light ” 
in the night of barbaric ages, where 
the dark-minded savage, in his in¬ 
stinctive desire to please, puts on 
some shining bauble, and feels less 
a savage in the contemplation of its 
glHter. 

T At that moment there gleams 
upon him, could he but understand 
it, a true flash from the tremendous 
portals ct ail future attainments. 
That sparkle of dear crystal is a 
predictm beam from the morning 


CHAPTER 11. 

Jler thtt'nkfvJ/ittMfor the nndvereal love 
of Beauty. She loitnesaeih the Divine 
l*roviiJefice even in- the heart of eav- 
agee. TIte- -world's bibles are reeordn 
of man's early glim^cs of the lieaven- 
ly life. 

T llK prophetic deairC for .some¬ 
thing fairer, better than hia 
lot—something with an ideal or 
extrinsic value—^is shown by the 
savage in his taste for the glittering 
and gaudy. Jewels are his step¬ 
ping-stones to heaven. 

2 fck). loo, after all our progress, 
the highest conceptions of the 
future heaven have been expressed, 
and are still symbolized, by the 
aa/no jewels which the rude barba¬ 
rian loved. 

3 The intimate cord is not broken. 
The hand of the swarthy savage is 
clearly visible, reaching up f^rom 
the rudeness of hi.s undeveloped 1119 
to grasp the splendors of his future 
patrimoru*. 

■1 Tlio vitality of these symbols 
may be justly attributed, in a good 
degree, to the iulriimc beauty of the 
objects, and their permanent, inde- 
struetive nature. 

5 Time w'ill not taruish them; 
their undecaying luster shiuos on 
after many generations, as it sliono 
on the first possessor. 

6 The diamonds of Haroun al 
Rascliid glitter on Yictorla’s dia¬ 
dem. The blood-red garnets of the 
Indian Krishna—the swart, vo¬ 
luptuous Venus of the East—^burn 
on the bosmn of the fair and pure 
young vestals in the chapels of the 
Cross. 
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^ It is fitting that a risible finmu* 
.tsbility of JBosuty should be the 
syn)bols of the unseen, eternal, 
glory. 

8 Bnt another cause shares the 
honor witli this in giving endurance 
to the heavenly significance of 
gems. The first prophets were' 
Orientals, Sons of the Sun, and 
dwellers on a soil rich with ripe 
crystallizations of its many-colored 
liglit 

9 Tiicy were, too, tho simple first 
men, full of tbe growing sense of 
a T»a;’e“nt progress, full of the child¬ 
like. barbaric taste for jewels, the 
brillia t and the dazzling. 

10 ' bir biblcs are the outpourings 

of the ehiid-licart of tho world, 
thrilling wifh insight of the 

incKensiirable destiny of tho sonl, 
aiiu the inexprossiolc glories which 
were in store for it. 

11 In the deep enthusiasm of that 
inflow of dim© life, they called up 
all the glories of tho visible world, 
their dazzling gems and symbols of 
royalty, to give some adequate ex¬ 
pression to their visions of ilie in¬ 
visible and future. 

12 First impulses are strongest; 
first enthusiasm is most unboiuidod, 
and deals in glowing hyperboles. 

13 Hence, the gorgeousnesa and 
dignity of the elder propliccies of 
tho spiritual have smrccly been 
transcended by tho brigblti.st coii- 


T HE deep significance of beanty, 
and the supreme bounty of 
1 ^* tlie world to come’’—^which verily 
come to thou.sands yet in tho 
fiesh—have not been withrujt their 
witnesses long before our era. 

2 You have heard from a multi¬ 
tude of pulpits the glowing picture 
of “ the heaven *’ that, thnJmgh 
many forms of worship, all hearts 
aspire to. 

3 And all that the most gorgeous 
imagery could do, to paint and glo¬ 
rify and exalt that picture, has been 
done in reiterated poetry and elo¬ 
quence ; till tho image is crowded 
with dazzling jewels that blind the 
gazer, and stiffen the form it would"' 
illustrate, like some barbarian prin¬ 
cess cumbered with Mazing gems 
tliat mar Ixer natural grace and 
beauty. 

4 Wc have scon gifted teachers 
revel in the eastern splendors of 
thiit glorious city of God, the New 
Jorn.salcm, whoso vast transparent 
cube shone from tho heavens on 
the rapt eyes of John in his Apo¬ 
calypse. 

5 Glanco for a moment at that 
glorious picture, full of barbaric 
wealth—tlio dazzling splendor of 
the Orient—mixed wiUi the high, 
wild fancies of a mystic enthusiast. 

(5 There glow the “twelve founda¬ 
tions “ of its jasper walls, the firj|^ 
lik(! the vast wall itself, a solid 


ceptloi^s of the advanced teachers 
in later years—by none, perhaps, 
till the dawning of this new spirit¬ 
ual age, BO llttlo appreciated and 
so much discussed. 


CHAl^ER HI. 

prophetM* again, lifteth up her 
eyeHy anti jwrtrai/eth the phyidcttl 
gioriee of tJts ancient apocalffjttlc 
heaten. She dinaerneth the beautiful 
within tnat retie of barbariein. Her 
mee were open, and vet the eaw not 
*^a mighty etrong angel with a hook in 
hishand^ 


jasper, mingling its lucid green 
with the green earth it settled on, 
and guarding tho redeemed, with 
its strong oounter-oharms, fi'om tho 
jnost subtile wiles of tlio tempter, 
the fatal sorceries of the enemy. 

7 There the clear sapphire shedsits 
purpling azure, dropping with gold. 

8 There glows - ttie scinlillant 
chalcedony, crowned with greed 
emeralds flashing light, like that 
which shoots to the pale chambers 
of the ocean. 
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9 The .sardonyx gleams half in¬ 
carnadine, like fire through pearl 
and black onyx; the deep tinted 
sardiiis sparkles ^^'ith linninouii'*' 
darkness like a midnight sky, or 
the unfathomable eyes of houris 
to Che heroes of Islam. 

10 The golden chrysolite—Irons- > 
patiant gold indeed, mighty to con¬ 
quer the keen pangs of thirst— 
blaises like a new aim around the 
holy place, where souls shall thirst 
no more. 

11 Above it shimmers the faint 
beryl’s soa-green lucidness, deepen¬ 
ing upward to the topaz hues, and 
l^rowing yet more golden in the 

* mingled gold and green of tl»e clear 
chrysoprasus. 

' 12 And, crowning these, the 
jacinth flashes wiUi pale violet 
bourns that make earth’s lightning- 
flash a harmless meteor play, and 
guards the jeweled wearer against 
pestilence, and lures *to quiet slum¬ 
ber—^fit jewel for the walls of that 
bright city, where no more are suf¬ 
fering and death, and whore llo 
who rules and watches “giveth his 
bflovGfl sleep.” 

Ki One living amethyst crowns all 
with its deep violot, fublod on earth 
to guard agairist inebriation—^safe¬ 
guard in heaven against the wino- 
enp of the wrath of God. 

14 The rodeomod of the Lord 
walk in white garments through 
iho golden streets; golden harps 
artf’in their hands, palms of victory 
wave on the vibrating air W'ith tlie 
wide pulses of tlioir loud hosan¬ 
nas, goliien crowns are on their 
Jieads, and a perpetual song is on 
their tongues: “Glory to God and 
to the Lamb forever.” 

li'i Such imagqfj havo survived the 
very creeds th^ they glorified~the 
very gods they W'cre made to glo¬ 
rify ; and yet, with till their splen¬ 
dor, they may be transcaidcd; yea, 


a moie lovely heaven, a more true,' 
a more beautiful spirit-realm has 
been revealed to us offhe new disii*^ 
pensalion. 

♦ CHAPTER IV. 

aVK people admit'e t'le, wisdom and 
hmtUjf of her wonls; a few ojiltf gave 
heed to the pnwer tina good of her 
vtteranoea. She romplainetk not. 
She dlMvourseth on. and sheweih the 
difference between things and ideas, 

V ERILY, the white arms of one 
loving angel—ouo wingless 
and warm with humsui sweetnes*!— 
twined round a lowlier brother or 
sister soul, leading it up to more 
pure doligJit, ami ilicreforo to more 
purity, is a far richer picture, trans- 
ciMiding the pearl-gated, gem-wallod 
j heavens, as far as human love sur¬ 
passes wealth in true worth. 

2 All that mechanic glory, the old 
masonic splendor, dazzles and con¬ 
founds us. But this human tender¬ 
ness attracts and warms us. 

.3 Our new heaven—which the 
ignorant or perverse characterized 
as earthly and gross, and unworthy 
the name ol' heaven—is spiritual, 
airy, fragrant, natural, and. sweet. 

4 Its grace and warmth, its tino- 
ne.s», its naturalnos.s, its freedom 
and delight, aro like a homo—^love¬ 
ly for its home nature; whilst the 
old rectangular, mct.illic hojiven 
seems so mochauieal and artificial, 
that all its splendid symbolism is 
lost upon the heart. 

6 St, Augustine tells us in vain 
that the gems r>f “ the twelve foun¬ 
dations aro the virtues of the re¬ 
deemed.” 

6 Human hearts love humaSi 
hearts, but jewels they only admire. 

7 Green valley-paths and bright 
flowers are akin to o\ir sympatiiics. 
They have ardor and beauty at 
once, and the heart can repose 
among them as with companions, 
whose rstdiaut faces are yet more 
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boautlM with aflbction. But hj 
,g|he Rplendqf of gems we nre only 
^wakene I to admiration—still feeJ- 
inji: a ward tlioir glitter reaches not. 
as if we sat down before a<iplen<lid 
face which lacked tlie redeeming 
graces of the soul and heart. 

8 Such is the radical difference be¬ 
tween symbols, and the rtnlUies or 
ideas they symbolize. Truly seen, 
they are the soul’s effort to express 
to the senses what bclong.s to its 
own uuutterablo experience and 
ineffable surroundings. 

CHAPTER V. 

The light nMnftfi down through her eyee 
into her euul, muking her fnoe to 
heam with a wondroue rmHafU'e. 
The people marveled greaUy. She 
beheld imd described the glory of the 
New Heaven, 

T he beauties of the spiritual, 
as developed by the higher 
souls in all ages—wholhor we ac¬ 
cept their words as a literal trans¬ 
cript of distinct existences in 
proper form, or as typos by which 
tho superior spheres are pictured to 
our understanding—are still divisi¬ 
ble into two grand classes. They 
are, tlrst, the physical beauties of 
the higher sphere; and soctmd, what 
are pro|>erly the rrujral^ pertaining 
to spirit inherently. 

% Xo one can conceive of a soul 
without surroundings. It cannot 
exist unless it exists somewhere, with 
attending circumstances. 

3 It may be po.ssible for a fanciful 
intellect to suppose those circum¬ 
stances to be ideas of the seer, or 
4the scone flung round him as ob¬ 
jects, to relieve the mind from tho 
painfiil sense of vacuity and contra¬ 
diction, which a solitary existence, 
an existence existing nowhere-^ 
that is, standing in no relation to 
any other order of beings—^would 
present. 

4 Sneh fancies are too fine-strung 


and intangible to really satisfy one 
for a moment. 

j 6 Tf there is no reality to our ter¬ 
restrial surroundings, we might 
understand how the beautiful land¬ 
scape which surrounds the freed 
soul might also be unreal. 

6 But we shall not give up clay, 
and iron, and wood, atfthe challenge 
of bishop or priest; nor tho ethe¬ 
real groves and plains of the spirit 
realms, at the summons of • any 
canonical or uncanonical skeptics. 

7 Existing in and floating with tho 
atmosphere of worlds, is the true 
local heaven—or the dwelling of 
freed souls, whose luminous alflnf' 
ties attract them upward. 

8 Over tiio broad landscape of 
this other world, there are tho 
most beautiful plains, enameled 
with flowers of perpetual bloom 
and fragrance; glorious rivers wind 
out among the undulating hills, and 
tho murmur of tlieir waters is ar¬ 
ticulate music and song; clear in 
the depths below gpm-like pebbles 
glitter, the golden and silver flshos 
glide; while purest forms of angelic 
beings bathe in tho waters that all 
around them seem to take a roseate 
flush from tho lucid limbs and 
glorious forms they embrace. 

9 The polish of the many-colored 

foliage makes the deep woods yield 
no shadows, but only mellowed 
light. * 

10 The birds are of a richer 
plumage than any upon earth, and 
all are songsters with diversal 
melodies, making ono vase har¬ 
mony. 

11 There are no noxious insects, 
beasts, or birds, in all these upper 
countries. They aro confined to 
tho subterranean realm. 

12 The songs of l^ds aro transla¬ 
table into human speech, by souls 
attuned to the melody they podr. 

13 There is nothing of the abrupt 
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and harsh, precipitous and rnde, 
which mark the f^randonr or our 
landscape; but all is mellowed and 
softened, without diminishing the 
majesty of the scene. 

14 All is intensely beautiful, un- 
diflating, free, and perfect,- and 
transparent to the eye of mortals, 
nay, to all eyes. 

15 But, to the spiritual eye, it is 
enriched with thousand-colored 
shadings, which in pur% beauty 
surpass almost infinitely the fairesl 
poncilings of art » 

16 Highest poetry has sometimes 
drawn ftom this sphere the glimpse- 

glories, to intensify the scene¬ 
ry of its cartii-pictures; and a few 
inspired musicians have caught the 
actual notes that vibrate in tluit far 
tingling air. 

17 It seems as if this spirit land 
might be the divine image or anto- 
typo toward which the rude nuass 
ot earth ripens in its slow centuries, 
and that an age may oome when 
the earth and the heavens shall 
embrace and form one translucent 
sphere. 

18 To many minds these inde¬ 
scribable glories of the bright super- 
jihysical surroundings of the en¬ 
franchised soul are not objective 
forms, but mere associate idealities. 
I behold them to be botli. 

19 Seers have gone over their 
beautiful hills and vales, hand in 
ha>nd, and seen the same bright 
images; returned unto the same 
localities after long absence, found 
such changes as progressive forms 
must undergo, but with such ro- 
semblaace as l^ed localities would 
keep. 

20 And so might one in dream 
landscape. So might iwof possibly, 
if in perfect magnetic relations to 
each other. 

21 f(ut not so should wo dnd, as 
wo dodne^ an ahaost univeraal I0n» 


neas of in endless 

variety of minor detail, of this 
wonder-world. 
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JDHAPTBR Vr.‘ 
o t 

H«r being fttU qf tint li^t of 

Araottla, hemm the more eeraited 
altraetione of iiea/oen. She prot^eUm- 
eth the precedence of Charity among 
the inhabitanta of wA Summer tjand. 
And denounceth the etemed pealm- 
elnging heaven of crude religfonirU. 

F rom the physical, T turn to 
second class of beauties, 
which are more widely recognized 
as “spiritual:" I moan tho moral 
traits. 

2 It is the privilege of a favored 
few to see those delicate aromal 
forms of bird, and tree, and flash¬ 
ing river; but any pure soul^ any 
true he.art, is open to these nobler 
forms of spiritual existence—may 
cutch some inspiration from their 
presence, and shape their growing 
lives by the aublimer types of 
Beauty which they oflFor. 

3 The moral beauties, like the 
physical, are common to both 
spheres, with the same dilTerence 
of finer development, of more 
ethereal and pure natures—the 
same mellpwiug of the rugged and 
abrupt, the soRoning to iuteui^er 
life of the thunderous elements of 
this lower world. 

4 Many creeds have left “no 
room in heaven" for tho most 
beautiful featuroh of the human 
soul—the finest impulses of the 
saoctified. 

5 But we have assurance, sweet 
as immortality itself, that there is^ 
no death for the soars whole attri¬ 
butes, none for tiie heart’s holy 
afieotioas, « 

6 The propensities are aU hallow* 
ed in purified natures, and have a 
position assigned them oorrespond- 
ing to their exalted and refined 
^mractaRS; i& which they as»-de* 
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relpfwd in harmonj with the wb<de j 
Boiii and ai« gratified as divinely { 
il the inclinatioas to worship and 
gratitude. 

7 Spirits love with a whij^e .'vnd 
heaotiful lovei and twine their 
several elements, purely, warmly, 
into one wreathed gladness of 
whofe heart and mind. 

S This love is a transparent 
passion, seeking not tlie vail of a 
concealment that it cannot need; 
and if it flush, it is but the quicker 
flow of the pure blood to a more 
vivid delight, with no taint of earth- 
liness. 

9 They walk with fair arms inter¬ 
twined, under the eye of God. 
And you would only know by the 
transfigured beauty of their faces, 
and by the heightened glow of all 
their radiant forms, that a moro 
deep and hallowed relation existed 
betweeu the wedded twain than 
that which binds all lovely souls to 
all as lovely. 

10 1 cannot linger now to road to 
3 'ou this mystery of spirit-marriage, 
or vrhat it is, or how it should be 
na'oed on earth. I only see a two- 
lold unity that is beautiful—^trans- 
ceudingly and purely beautiful. 

11 But tlie crowning excellence 
of this celestial sphere, and which 
distinguishes the soul»of tbo just 
from the dark spirits below—uAl 
marks the difference between our 
visions of the heavens from all 
revelations hitherto-—is the high, 
paramo\mt prominence, which is 
awarded to great love-eleraefit 
of universal charity. 

ta Hero we find no loud eternity of 
idle harping and perpetual song; 
no cruel trans^rls of unpitying 
delight over the ever-ascending 
smoke of a brother’s torment; no 
dreamless slumber of an everlasting 
repose; no drowsy revelings in the 
lotus-dceems of an etornel voluptu¬ 


ousness ; no heaven of beatific een- 
sualism, where, bright and beauti¬ 
ful, ten thousand houris minister to 
the royal pleasure of a single hero 
—hero no longer in his luxurious 
abode; noairy Valhalla, where the 
ghosts of warriors drink the fcotm- 
ing mead, and clash tlieir resound¬ 
ing arms in day-long wassailing 
and tho fabled tales of heroes; 
though all tlieSe images are humane¬ 
ly acceptal^ as types of the ever- 
ac'knowlcdgra fact that soida in 
heaven are intrinsically and essen- 
Ually what they are on earth, only 
perfecting there tlie ideal of all ex¬ 
cellence here. 

CHAPTER VII. 

lip*fh np her mine a great 

muUitnde. and pietHreth'ihe natural- 
nenn of tfie New hearen; and teltetfb 
of the ghriotie worka of love performed 
by angela for the low and fallen of 
ea/rth. And in her vieion me beheld 
the Lyceum children in the Summer 
Land. 

M oreover, our 'new heaven 
infringes not on the domain 
of any other heaven. Ours is that 
vast unclaicned—^the heart’s unex¬ 
plored realm of gmerofm work —of 
work that blesses others and de¬ 
lights tho doer. 

2 The inhabitants of that beauti 
ful domain are souls that keep their 
warm love and the blessed sympa? 
tides wliich made them so beautiful 
on earth—higher, and deeper, and 
broader, there, making them still 
more beautiful. 

3 No heart could retain its best 
and loveliest element in a home of 
delight from which it knew a fellow 
heart was excluded; and to be 
ignorant of a brother’s fate were a 
loss, and, to souls of on high order, 
an impossibility. 

4 I pray that I may not forget 
erring and wandering souls in tiie 
brightest hour that ever dpwBS 
upon my spirit 
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5 The rovolatlcns of theao last 
years show us how to reconoilo the 
bratified souVs completeness with 
the fact of souls in gloom and 
misery, 

6 In bringing the wanderer back 
to light, in breatliing hope and 
cheer into hearts ycc repining in 
their clay, in pouring promise down 
the dark abysses of despair and 
pain—in this work the souls of tlie 
redeemed find their beit delight, 
and deeds of mercy make*i\\Q hea¬ 
ven they people with all renovated 
lives. 

7 Could they who seek the desoi't 
saudsj and scour Golconda for tlie 
typos of beauty to adorn their 
heaveUs, see for one moment the 
pure face of a commissioned angel, 
as he brings glad tidings to the 
w'eary heart and hope to the be¬ 
nighted wanderer, they w'ould learn 
well the meaning of thoeo words, 
“The Beauty of Iloliness.” 

8 The flashing jewels of a qiieon’s 
tiara shod no luster on her brow, 
like that which pure love lends the 
stooping forehead of an angel sister; 
as tho light of her deep eye thrills 
down the depths of a brotln r’s 
agony, with healing in its beams. 

i) The regal purple of King Solo¬ 
mon in all his glory, stifT with bar¬ 
baric pearl and gold, arrayed him 
not in beauty to compare with tlie 
jmre liiies that bloom white and 
' flushed with tender love on the twin 
cliocks of my little angel brother. 

10 The sunshine quivering through 
rosof>ctnl8 on a translucent pearl, 
might faintly image the clear, ri(‘h 
beauty of his tiny hand, pressed on 
my burning foretiead in tho hour of 
pskiA; but not that blushing pearl, 
nor tho more glorious hand, could 
lend an image o!' the inward beauty 
which inspired that act—his young, 
pure,‘everlasting love, whose 
is healing and delight 


11 The dance of happy children 
in their rosy heaven, as "their light 
feet trip pattering Kke tho rain, 
and sparkling rain-like in the har¬ 
monious air—^their twining ar^ps, 
round, dimpling, clear, and warm 
—^their nn.versally deep bright 
CN'es, that speak mpre life and Ijap- 
piness tliancven angeVs tongues can 
utter—^and the wreathed melody 
of motion that winds in and out, 
around each other in interrain.ahly 
mazes, never broken, never jarring 
on the joyous cadence of tiioir 
linked utterances—these make a 
picture which might once liavo 
driven dumb tho favored poet who 
should linvo caught tlio vision, and 
swooned in mute despair of breath¬ 
ing into song its unutterable beauty. 

12 Vet all this grace and beauty 
is but a language in the heaven— 
speaking in symliolic glories of tho 
ineffable light, and joy, and crown¬ 
ing love of their young lives. 

CHAPTER VIIX. 

The tranti/orming poicer of love ie de- 
eeriheif, oml the prophelem giveth the 
people a new ilefinition ofworMp an 
it If in the hearenly atate. tShe 
calteth upm the eeleatial hoata to fiait 
the peojde o/enrth. The real tiring 
anrjelH hare vovniga. /^he ecehorfeth 
all mankind to open tin ir eyea to the 
tight" and to doubt not. 

A V E you not seen how a most 
beautiful face grows more 
intensely beautiful with deep 
thought/ How even conquered 
suflicring, end the Bonl's hard-carn- 
oc^victory over loss, desolation, and 
woe, can make tho calm eye like a 
spirit’s, and Xho pale cheek radiant 
witli more than earthly phyLical 
beauty ? - 

2. With a far more prevailing 
power, the soul in ligllt sliapes llio 
obedient features of its vesture, tho 
spirit-body, which in cumbers it not. 
3 Every sweet thought is a lino 
of beauty to tlie fluctuant form. 
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4 Every noble impulse shapes the 
diluted flgui e to a grander expression 
of its strength, t^auty, and grace. 

5 Every beat of the Jioart of love 

and jioly symj>atby flushes the re¬ 
motest iiinl) with rese-ligbt, and a 
deeper weaning glows iti the light¬ 
est and burijs fur bade in the 

deep 'crystal of the glorious eyca. 
Tlio worship which goes on forever 
—ill every act—^and in every word, 
and in ever^' thought, and oven in 
the unconscious motions of their 
lives—gives an all-hallowing sweet- 
uess to their every look. 

(» This beautiful, natural life, 
speaks no fe4r, no crouching vas- 
ealage of soul, Imt a deep, natural, 
filial love, that so involves and per¬ 
meates all tlio being, that existence 
with them can he nothing loss 
than ‘^worship”—an expression 
meaning naught else but high aspi¬ 
ration an 1 unceasing praise to the 
all-loving Father. 

7 They do his work on earth, and 
in the nether spheres; and this is 
joy—^this is life; this, the immortal 
heaven of souls who have gone up 
from suffering to delight. 

. 8 And in tiie joy of their great 
ransom, knowing how grateful is 
unexpected kiodnoss, liow Inex¬ 
pressibly dear is guardian love, 
tlifcv can never forget from whence 
tlicy came, nor the pained, strug¬ 
gling souls tliat lift their eyes to 
the blank heaven with’ such 
bustled agony of mute beseeching, 
16 


where, thanks to the new light 
they find the heavens no longer 
brass over their beads. 

0 Thoj"^ come! the beautiful ones I 
the sliiuing angels, in their love and 
light. ^ • 

10 Their wings are only their own 
swift desires; their crowns the im¬ 
mortal amarantlis, that glitter with 
the dewy spray-drops from tlio 
river of life; their liarps aro but 
tlieir choirinir thoughts that breathe 
instinctive melody into every mo¬ 
tion; and their high mission is to 
cheer and to bless, 

11 Oh I beautiful upon the moun¬ 
tains aro their feet, as they come 
laden with glad tidings. 

12 The mourner, though ho sees' 
not their transparent glory, hoars 
not the mellow music of their love- 
breathing voices, nor even feels the, 
quiet presence hallowing the spot, 
and the tciidcr touch that soothes 
the throbbing head, 3 '^et feels that 
the hot tear has been swept 

—tlio heart’s straiiicd puLses soft¬ 
ened to a gentler flow—and blessed 
glimpses of a dearer faith come 
steulUiily in upon the night of his 
grief- 

13 Look, O yo of the earth, look 
to these realms of light and love, 
when care, and pain, and doubt, 
make life a weariness. Oh 1 let 
not dark, deep, and cruel unbelief 
put away so successfully the pro¬ 
mise of the light ” which comes 
only to bless. 
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OHAPTEE LI. 

LET trs EETUREr THANKS. 

We thank thee, O Light, for the inspirations aad 
ministrations of thy new gospels. Tliou hast com-* 
pleted the answer to prayers breathed to thee in 
moments of darkness and doubt. When we were walk¬ 
ing in the ways of desolation, without thy truth and 
love and wisdom, behold, thy presence was felt iind seen 
like the sun shining through and fertilizing the whole 
domain of life. Thy unslumbering care covered us like 
a mantle, and tliy pure and powerful presence drove 
pride, and selfishness, and many passions, out of the 
temple of onr being. 

We thank thee, O Light, for thy gracious guidance, 
for the comfort of tliy rod and stajff, for the ten thousand 
tokens of thy love and wisdom. Thou hast blest us, 
for we now know that all the realms of creation are 
covered with the wings of thy righteousness. The past 
was not evil, for thy ways were through it all; and to 
the hearts of the true, thou didst prove thyself an angel 
^om God. In all human life thou hast wrought mira¬ 
cles. Thou hfest turned the water of many a poor life 
into the wine of a life of richest usefulness. Thou hast 
' changed the stones of hatred and passion into the life- 
bread of tender affections. Thou hast rmsed from the 
grave of despair, and^iven new life ^ and nobler pur¬ 
poses to, many social sympatliics and beautiful ties. 
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And the weakness, and dullness, and ' darkness, and 
wickedness of our lives thou hast converted into the 
prophets and apostles of the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful. 

"We thank thee, O bright angel of the Mother and 
Father I for carrying us in thine arms even As the sun 
carries the planets in its warm bosom. In thee we find 
Test —glorious, heavenly, divine repose—out of which 
action flows joyfully even as music flows from the 
myriad voices of Nature, We beseech thee for noth¬ 
ing, for ‘‘ thou doest all things well.” Every moment 
thou art calling minds out of the darknesa In thee 
they And strength, and enlightenment, and sanctifica¬ 
tion. They love; and they fear not. They walk; and 
they do not stumble. They look upon thee ; and their 
doubts flee away. We beseech thee for nothing, because 
thy gracious omniscience comprehendeth the least as 
wbll as the greatest; and thy life is in all and tlirough 
all ; and in thee all “ live and move and have their 
bring.” 

O Father! O Mother 1 O Light! Receive from all 
thy children everlasting love—^the flower of their eternal 
gratitude to thee. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

THE rmiTE AND INFINITE IN MAN. 

* 

Human nature is organized and perfectly eqiiipt for 
progression throughout the everlasting ages, and can,* 
therefore, he neither absolutely happy at any one time 
nor liarmonioiisly revealed by any one |Xirson. 

Hot only is the individual thus organized for all-sided 
progression through Eternity, but so also is ^arti¬ 
cular faculty and quality of his being replete with the 
same irresistible tendency to grow and unfold in the 
direction of its endless career. And therefore it hap¬ 
pens that, whilst one organ, faculty, or attribute of his 
nature is profoiHidJy slumbering, cwr perchance just 
beginning to dream in a state of serai-unconsciousuess 
between sleeping and waking, its fellow-organ, faculty, 
or attribute may at the same moment, be ^‘wide awake” 
not only, but making real and rapid advancement in its 
own legitimate sphere of usefulness, happiness,*and 
dcvelopmentr Contradictions and painful paradoxes in 
human character are, to a very considerable extent, 
relbrable to these phrenological inequalities of individual 
development. 

The high-boMi propridtor of the temple is at once a 
king of the earth and an angel of heaven; but, be it 
remembered, both himself and his palace were built by 
feelings and constructive forces which ante-datO' his 
consciousness of being; ov^ which feelings and forces, 
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therefore, he could exercise none of the privileges of 
seif-govemment. And frorti this fruitful cause—the 
hereditary possessions of individuals-^spring the mon¬ 
strosities as well as the angels of humanity. 

One inherits a noble physical constitution associated 
with an equally noble brain, adapted to the full mani¬ 
festation of mind; another inherits a sickly brain and a 
sicklier body, making intellectual nobleness and beauti¬ 
ful physical development in this life impossible, But,^ 
owing to the inherent progressiveness of the human 
mental attributes, the constitutionally enfeebled one 
may, in some particular, far surpass the one who was 
moraiplunately organized. The nobler-bom, by habit¬ 
ually cultivating his intellect and gratifying his selfish 
instincts, and equally neglecting the fair and beautiful 
growth of the higher powers and affections, may become 
knavish, licentious, ugly, and eventually loathsome. 
Whilst the unfortunately-born, by contemplation of 
ennobling and spii-itualizing themes, united to industry 
of perception in reading and studying facts and philos¬ 
ophy, may unfold beautifully like a white lily beneath 
the bending willows. Both these suppositions are pos- 
sibft. and liave been many times realized; but neither 
parents nor society can safely rely upon foundations st» 
sandy and changeful. 

The reliable rule is—that effects and causes invari-, 

« 

ably correspond. A brutal brain is the mother and 
cradle of brutal thoughts and brutal practices. A low, 
coarse nervous system is the cause of low, coarse phy¬ 
sical sensations. A small brain is the hovel instead of 
a palace, in which thc^etemal king was bom; therefore 
a hovel life, instead of a r^al life, will be poured into 
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society. Beautiful sentimentB, pulpit ethics, and divine 
commandments exert no iuduence upon flat heads, small 
crsniums, and low^physical temperaments. Persons of 
this mold are pre-eminently conscious of bodily wants 
■and physical instincts, and are maddened by social 
limits and the police restrictions to their gratification. 

♦ The animal instincts and characteristics of the lower 
world, are visible at the basis of human nature. 
The truly human arrives only when the animal is quiet 
and tame ;* and the inner angel comes only after tlie 
instincts and intellect have been resurrected and trans¬ 
figured on the mount of Arabula* 

And here, upon this glorious eminence, frotiis^l^ich 
the world-lifting “Light” becomes universally mani¬ 
fest, we discover another cause of contradictions in 
human nature. Let us analyze it, if possible, and util¬ 
ize the results: 

Human nature, we must affirm, has in its organiza¬ 
tion two spheres: one physical, the other spiritual. 
There is, consequently, what might be philosophically 
termed a ccmsoiousness of the senses, and of the world of 
objectlvitieB outside of the senses ; and, in the inte:^r 
life, a conscioumess of God, and of the infinitude of 
eternal spiritualities within the spirit of God. 

The instincts and the intellect belong to the con¬ 
sciousness of the senseswhile, to “ the consciousness 
of GodP belong the aifections -and the flower of intui- 
tions, ‘Wisdom. 

The intellect, relying solely upon the instincts and 
the senses, arrives at self-knowledge, and becomes self- 
sufficient and self-righteous, andT—atheisticaL Self- 
^knowledge^s possible only with the human intellect. 
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It bceomes conscious that it is conscious, but the per¬ 
petuity of this consciousnesiiis possible only through 
memory. Any failure in this retentiv%faculty, any irre¬ 
parable break in the chain of facts and sensuous experi¬ 
ences which are the property of intellect, is equal to a 
loss of so much practical mind; and, to the same 
extent, the individual is incapacitated fo business; 
being consciously shorn of the available power of 
self-knowledge. Man’s power over the objective world 
—his skill and achievements in Science, * Art, and 
Mechanics—^is determined and proportioned by the 
qualities and complete^^ess of his self-knowledge. That is 
to s^^e must know that he knows—^his intellect must 
commune with itself, in memory—otherwise he is no 
more than an animal, knowing merely and simply, 
without the pronS knowledge that he has productive 
knowledge. Memory makes progression in knowledge 
possible; not merely the memory of a fact or an event, 
but the memory of the thinking^ and of the condusiona 
awakened by the fact or event; thus fortifying the 
mind with the important cdnsciousness that it is con¬ 
scious of itself, and therefore potent. 

5feut inasmuch as memory is the only recorder of the 
facts and events accumulated by means of the senses, 
it is not certain that the intellect of the individual will 
continue to grow through life, as does the forest tree; 
but jjathcr, that, after the sixty-fifth year, the mind will 
begin to retire insensibly from the senses, and to sealize 
more distinctly than ever before the consciousness of 
God, and, ^possibly, obtain glimpses of the future. 

This supeHor consciousness is what metaphyfiicians 
call “religion.” It takes hold of principles, and in prin- 
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ciples alone can the mind achieve absolute growth and 
development; because a« principle contains within 
itself all the fact* and events whieh are allied to it 
in the nature of things. Thus, by becoming conscious 
of a principle, the esse?ices of all that has been, is, 
or may be possible to the operation of that principle, 
come within the grasp and consciousness of the spirit. 
The only cement of facts, is Principle. To know by 
memory the facts, as well as to be interiorly conscious 
of the principle, is to possess at once both knowledge 
and wisdom. 

* 

Man never realizes God until^he becomes con^ious 
of Principles. Justice, Love, Beauty, Truth, Bwer, 
have no existence in the intellect, except as one’s eyes 
may look at bright objects “ through a glass darkly 
but to the higher spiritual consciousness these Prin¬ 
ciples are visible, and they are worshiped by this 
consciousness as the attributes of God. Truth is heard 
within, like the whisperings of the shell of the Arabian 
maid imGhebir— 

"Apply its polished lips to your attontive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmured there I” 

«t. Augustine said: ‘‘God is nearer, ipore closely 
related to,us, and therefore more easily known by us, 
than ■ sensible, corporeal things.’^ Tliat is, in qfher 
language, man’s consciousness of principles is his con¬ 
sciousness of perfection and infinity! And it thence 
follows that an intelligence without a consciousness of 
these principles, is without God in the world—is 
atheistic, %eliish, mechanical, and harassed by the 
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limitations of sense, of power, and of gratification— 
and that such a person is ^ dangerous force in the 
family, in society, or in the government* But a 
veritable angel 'presence is that person whose interior 
nature is conscious that it is conscious of Principles. 
One who feels the warmth of love not only, but who 
also feels the beauty and eternity of love, is in the self- 
consciousness of God. Or, shall it be said that thus, 
and thus only, or upon this principle, God is revealed 
to human nature ? 

This, finally, is the essence of all life’s experience'; 
man’s power to have a spiritual consciousness of etejnal 
Prin^lplos. This consciousness is a revelation to man 
of man not only, bilt also of God to man, with |uper- 
added glimmerings of all the infinite progressions and 
inexhaustible possibilities which are in God. ^ • 

But the age-after-age conflict between the two 
spheres iu human nature—the finite on the side of the 
body, and of the infinite on the side of the spirit—will 
account for all the selfishness, brutality, crime, and 
atheism on the one hand, and for all the religions, 
vagaries, superstition, supernaturalism, and theism on 
the other. 

But over all and through all is the spirit of omnipo¬ 
tent Truth, and Arabula still sings through angel-lips. 
Behold, I Turing you glad tidings t)f great ^oy, which 
shaU he unto all people 
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CHAPTER -LIIL 

' A DISHNCnON ■WITHOUT ANTAGONISM. 

Asabula’s light, shining through the temple of 
reason, makes plain and straight the path of recon¬ 
ciliation between man’s finite and infinite spheres, i. e., 
between his instinctively selfish and his intuitively 
impersonal nature. * 

The distinction })etween the intellect or undei^tand- 
ing, ^nd the pure reasoning or intftitive wisdom powers, 
is not teaching that man’s nature is organizationally a 
^ magazwie^bf incompatibilities. Been truly, this distinc¬ 
tion, while it is a perfect explanation of the inconsisten¬ 
cies in the manifestations of human nature, is not only 
necessary to a correct analysis of man’s mentality, hut 
reveals, at the same time, the profoundly wise duality 
of his inmost spirit, which is constructed for an immor¬ 
tal career in progression. 

By intellect, which is selfish and cold, yon obtain 
knowledge of outside existences and tilings; and by it, 
also, you arrive at a. state of self-consciousness dhthici 
and apart from other existences and things. And this 
self-cpnsciousness is grounded, externally, in experience 
through the senses; and, internally, it is powerfully 
intrenched in the primal fundamental instincts. Sel¬ 
fishness, therefore, is at the very basis of human life— 
indeed, ^Ifiahness is ifie foundation of individucd and 
social sxisUnce —and, in order to restrain and redeem 
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this basic principle, men found codes of Morals, and 
establish systems of Eejigion and Tirttie, and enforce 
obedience by legislative and military power, and by 
preaching the terrors of*a'wrathful God. 

Wisdom, which is pure intuitive reason, on the other 
hand, which is tjie immortal superstructure reared upon 
this selfisli foundation, is the sclf-consciousness of God 
in the spirit. In other words, the sensibilities amf sen¬ 
timents, and aspirations and apprehensions of the 
superior powers of mind are the voices of Arabula—of 
God not outside of, the spirit. The higJmt feeling 
<5f Wisdom is a revelation of God; more or less, all 
liavftthis “feeling,” crude and vague though it is, and 
each acknowledges* it and each worships it; wisely or 
otherwisely, according to the growth and education, or 
the non-growtli and ignorance of the individual oV 
people. 

The innate feeling of immortality, the innate feeling 
of boundless ideas, the innate feeling of unchangeable 
principles, the innate feeling of love toward superior * 
angelic existences, the innate feeling in every human . 
heart, that it is worthy of a better life than that of 
devotion to animal instinct and seltishness-*-is the voice 
of Wisdom. “ is the language of Wisdom; but 

the motto of intellect is, “ I tkinhy ilo man is sure 
that he is not a brute, and’^no man is sure that he will 
not die and cease utterly like a brute, until he has 
arisen to the highest self-consciousness, which is the 
unutterably happy and peaceful feeling of perfect one¬ 
ness, and essential identification with the spirit of God. 
His spirit then can sing, “ I know that my redeemer 
liveth I” For then he hath knowledge that his 
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“redeemer” is inseparable from bis constitution, and 
will go with him wherever he goes; will judge his acts, 
condemn his vices, approve his virtues, punisli his 
seljSali crimes, pardon his herdditary temptations, burn 
him in hades, bless him in paradise; and thus, over and 
over, and from eternity to eternity, perpetually loving, 
unchangeably just, omniscient in goodness, progressive 
in power—^“his God,” pure Spirit^ and “his.Saviour,” 
pure Truth, the same#.yesterday, to-day, and forever! 

Intellect is the temporary rudimental antagonist of 
‘Wisdom. But the highest is supreme sovereign, and in 
the end brings all opposition in humiliatiun to its feet. 
^Knowledge, which is the name men give to,^ the 
acquirements of intellect, is not an eternal property- 
holder. It is made up of the memory of things and 
experiences outside of the individual—^very useful and 
convenient in passing—whilst Wisdom can truthfully 
quote the adopted maxim, “ omnia mea meoum porto ” 
—or, “ all that is mine I carry with ma” 

The teachings of the Wisdom are tlie teachings of 
God; and the practice of Wisdom’s ways (laws) is 
obedience to God’s commandments. There is no other 
Keligioa possible ; for this is the consciousness of man’s 
highest attributes attainii^ to self-consciousness—tlie 
intelligence of the redeemed intellect; the living wit¬ 
ness in the temple; the voices of the uplifting affec-^ 
tions; the philosophical declarations of the intuitions; 
the light of Arabula in the uiiiverse of Ufo; the actual 
presence of the attributes of the infinite God in the 
spirit of man I 
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CHAPTER LIY. 

* THE USES OF SELFISHNESS. 

A 

Under the beautiful guidance and truth-revealing 
illuminations of Arabula, we have thus far traveled 
directly toward a knowledge of the true uses of the 
great first principle of all life, the chief aftribnte 
whereof is Selfishness. 

JThis inherent, ever-active instinct is the Mephisto- 
philes that overshadows the gloiy of human nature. lu 
plants and in anihials the existence and exercise of 
selfishness seem wise and legitimate; and in man not 
less so, were it not for the fact that he is endowed with 
a superior consciousness. It is this exalted super-physi¬ 
cal, anti-selfish, angelic sensibility, wliich so vividly sep¬ 
arates and distinguishes man from the lower kingdoms 
of life and organization. At base man is animal—gov¬ 
erned by the simple instincts of self-feeding, self-pleasure, 
self-preservation, and the prolongation of his own life, 
cost what it may to the liltfg and selfishness of others. 

But all this brute-selfishness, remember, is an indis¬ 
pensable ingredient of life at the very basis of human 
existence.* Selfishness is the essential element of growth 
in the roots of lifers tree. Vines, shrubs, vegetables, 
flowers, trees, animals, were otherwise impossible. 
Deprived of selfishness, without the instinctive passion 
for seeking pleasure, they could not exist. They would 
not eat when hungry, nor drink when thirsty, nor, sleep 
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when tired of toil, nor would they ma^e and multiply 
each after its kind, because there could be in their con¬ 
stitutions no motive, no impulse, no prime necessity for 
‘ exertion, no cause for organic existence and developr 
ment, Wlien you can build a house without a founda¬ 
tion, grow an oak without roots, sow and reap a luxu¬ 
riant harvest without soil, raise men aud women with¬ 
out first having baby-boys and baby-girls, then^ but not 
before, can you have a world without centripetal forces, 
a circumference without a center, animals without self- 
preserving and self-gratifying instincts, and a human 
lamily without units, without individuals, without senses, 
without intelligence, and without selfishness. 

But it has been seen, in the light of the indwelling 
witness, that man, unlike the animal^ has the feeling of 
an infinite life in his superior consciousness. lie can, 
through this spiritual sen8jl>ility, put himself in the 
place of another, or he can think of liimself as though 
he was outside of himself and another individual, and 
thus he can identify and blend his real existence with 
the existence of the whole. In this realm of higher 
consciousness man becomes, both in qualities and quan¬ 
tities, in property as in amount, a higher and su|>erior 
order of being. Here is revealed the impersonal ideas, 
01 *those trutlis which have universal application. Here, 
and only here, he sees the divine Principles—Love, 
Justice, Truth, Beauty, Power, Perfection; Eternity, 
Infinity. If these attributes were not in the essences 
of man’s higher endowments—or, stronger, if these 
principles were not as essentially in man as they are 
essentially without him, in tlie infinite heart of Mother- 
2^ature and in the sensorinm of Father-God—^he could 
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not, by any possibility, eitbery<?<?? tbeir presence or intel¬ 
lectually perceive their application. In persons of low 
development—who are* yet on t!fe plane of pure, sim- 
' pic, brutal, instinctive selfish life—tliese Ideas, these 
Truths, these Principles, this feeling of Grod, this yeajrn- 
ing for Immortality, are unknown. Whilst in minds of 
the higher development, whose selfishness an<l intelli¬ 
gence arc resurrected and consecrated to higher uses, 
tliese Ideas, Truths, Principles, Feelings, Yearnings, are 
as familiar as flowers in the gardens or stars in the fir¬ 
mament. . 

“ Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake,” 

As the small pebble stirs the^acefbl lake.” 

Man’s selfish instincts demonstrate his origin. They 
lie at the foundation of his indestructible superstruc¬ 
ture, and contain a vast repository of trustworthy bio- 
grapliical sketches, showing tliat, in the departments of 
physiology and life, the human family ‘"vras born of 
poor, but respectable parents ”—surnariied, in the re* 
cords of the oldest and only true Bible, “ Minerals,” 
“Vegetables,” “ Animals,” and their “Elements.” 

©n the other hand, man’s unselfish, fraternal, ifiag- 
‘nanimoiis, infinity-feeling^ principles of mind, demon¬ 
strate Ills Destiny. They prove that the human family 
is, ill the departments of intention and spirit, organized 
for progression without end, and for promotion in all 
that is God-like, celestial, and absolutely perfect. 
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CHAPTEK LV. 

PATENT MEDICINES FOB SINS. 

Mbin of higher moral developments, but who arc not 
yet sufficiently balanced in mentality to be wise * and 
large in their views and*'conduct, originate and elabo¬ 
rate ^various remedies for the cure of selfishness, sins, 
crimes, and wretchedness. But for one ‘‘ prcwention ” 
system, there arc one Jiundred plans of “ cure,” five 
hundred schemes of “ palliation,” a thousand machines 
for ^ restraint ” through fear, and a million-horse-power 
mill of brimstone “ punishment” and eternal misery. 

Man’s superior consciousness, which enables him to 
project himself into an objective and abstract existence, 
is the father of anthropomorphism. And this anti- 
progressive conception of God is the father of many 
arbitrary scheme^ of rewards and punishments. It 
proceeds,on the principle that man’s will is free to act,. 
and that it does act, at variance with the decrees ofi;he 

' f 

anthropomorphic God. Reason, aflPections, the power 
of willing, the freedom of action, they assert, are pow¬ 
ers given to man, whereby he may elect to live and die 
in the Lord, o** to live and die in the devil. 

But are not tliese moralists, religionists, and meta- 
jghysicians blind to the fact that wl/l is but the effect 
and the servant of feeling ? The will of a tiger reflects 
tlie feelings of a tiger. Mc^tives in man vary with his 
moods; and these, for the most part, are determined by 
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circumstances without or by condAitms wdthin. The 
anthropomorphic God, however, is unable to take 
knowledge of constitutional diffei^nces, and will not 
look at palliating considerations in man’s surroundings. 
At this point the doctors prescribe ; and the first patent 
medicine recommended is “Faith.” 

Faith* by some moralists and metaphj^sicians, is sup¬ 
posed to be an act of ^nll; on the same principle that 
the mind, by the projection of its higher self-conscious¬ 
ness, can construct a personal God. But do you not 
perceive that the feeling of faith is the effect of an 
antecedent feeling ? If the object of your faith is out¬ 
side of your private, selfish, lower consciousness, it must 
be, at the same time^ioiV/im the realm of your unselfish, 
public, and spiritual consciousness; because it is im¬ 
possible that you should have feelings without causes, 
or faith in dn object which is totally foreign to the in¬ 
herent sympathies and aspirations of your spirit. The 
moment you attempt to believe any thing, or to repose 
faith in an object, whicdi contradicts nature within you 
or nature without you, that moment you depart from 
the righteous ways of truth, and become an unreasonkig, 
dogmatic supematuralist, perhaps a religious fanatic, 
and certainly a hypocrite. 

Faith, in order to act as a curative medicine for the 
sins of selfishness, “ must be w^ell shaken before taken.” 
Believe in the impossible, and behold] your life does 
rvot-improve. And why not? Because you do not feed 
the roots of your mind with truth. The raoi*ality that 
rests uj^on faith in the righteonjjness of a foreign object, 
which is not part of tlic unchangeable laws of your own 
superior nature, is immoral; because its first acts are 
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treaobciy and surreider, and because its second acts, 
worse than the first, are iphumanitj and tyranny, 

Tbe impossibility of separating man’s faith from the 
causes of feeling, which causes ante-date or predominate 
the power of willing, renders all faith in a supernatural 
religion absurd. The theology of the Homan Catholic 
Church is founded upon anthropomorphism, and the 
religion of the various Protestant churches is founded 
upon a supernatural Christ-isin; but the world’s history, ■ 
to say nothing of its present condition, proves that the 
patent medicines, manufactured and faithfully .admin¬ 
istered by these soul-physicians, do not cure mankind 
of selfishness and its resultant evils. The Catholic ideal 
is to become “God-like;” the Protestant ideal, to be¬ 
come “ Christ-likeand, the two establishments, and 
the lives and conduct of the peoples who support them, 
show the error, yea, the immorality^ of their ideals and 
plans. 

And why immoral ? Because these religious systems 
start with the theory that man’s nature is radically 
wrong, needing reconstructing, and must be practically 
"blotted out before he can be “saved” and the world 
“redeemed.” 

In the blessed and sacred light of Arabula, on the 
other hand, we read that the true ideal for man is not 
to attempt to be like God nor yet like Christ, but to be 
heoMifuUy and^harmonially A MAl^l God cannot 
be manifested in the flesh upon any other principle. 
The glorious majesty of Divine Wisdom becomes visible 
in the harmonial glory of a whoU human bewgt Such 
holiness (wholeness) is supremely beautiful. And this 
is your Ideal—that is, if you are rational and truthful 
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and natural; but if you profess faith” in an object 
i:^ational and beyond the possjbilities of human nature, 
and rely upon such “ faith to make you whole,” then 
prepare your heart for disappointment and despair. 
You are guilty of treachery^io the light and love and 
laws of your higher consciousness; guilty of surrender- 
ing the holiest parts of your spirit to the devouring 
beasts of superstition; giiiltj^ of inhumanity^ in joining 
a party ^liat blasphemes and disgraces and perverts 
human nature; guilty of tyranny^ by aiding the theo¬ 
logical foes of mankind in l^eir efforts to force the 
inillions out of Nature’s ways, which are the pleasant 
paths of God. * 

The reconstruction of human nature is an idle dream. 
The plan is perfect, and the j>attern is before all men, 
in the superior consciousness with which all are more or 
less sensible; and to attempt a diftbrent plan and pattern 
is to offend the divine order, the punishment for which 
is sure mortification and ultimate despair. To the re¬ 
ligionist it is a final atheism and hopelessness with re¬ 
gard to mankind; to the sensualist, it is an insupport¬ 
able weariness and the cause of suicide. 

Let all who seek to reorganize Society take warning; 
let all Communists, who would build a social state 
without meum et tvJum^ beware; let those w’ho w'ork to 
harmonize Labor and Capital take heed; for the Om¬ 
niscient goodness hath ordained that man’s primal 
principle of Selfishness shall have and shall enjoy its 
legitimate rights as much, and as surely^ as any otlier 
principle in his constitution. Any social system, any 
political party, any religious plan, not in harmony 
with man’s whole nature, will meet with obstacles, fail- 
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Tires, disappointments, and final overthrow. One part 
of man’s nature cannot be sent to war with another 
part. The whol# must te duly and reverently recog¬ 
nized. Selfishness, the centripetal force, and philan¬ 
thropy, the centrifugal tendency,* must be fully pro¬ 
vided for in youl* new social system. Call thou not 
unclean, untamable, or wicked, any thing which the 
Lord God hath made. 
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CHAPTER LTL 

APPLICATION or PRINCIPLES TO LIFE. 

Those who liavc read of the “ Battle between the 
Spirit and its Circumstances’** will remember that the 
spirit of man is situated'in the midst of many concen- 
• trie circles of fashioning influences—of ])rimitivo, con¬ 
structive, impelling, shaping, misshaping, educating, mis- 
ediicating “circumstances;” that man is tlie “ center- 
stgnee” stationed at'the pivotal center of the several con¬ 
centric circles; that his outermost circle is the external 
coating of the earth with its invisible atmosphere ; npxt, 
the heat ot' the sun, and its light, and all the rays that 
come from the star sources, enter into the most external 
primitive sphere of man—using the word “man” in the 
general, comprehensive sense; the next circle of cireum- 
' stances is social, or societary, the result of combinations 
of persons and of institutions, customs, and laws which* 
come out of such combinations, touching all parts of the 
human, nervous system, whereby mankind are shaped 
or misshaped, are mado^or unmade, are driven forward 
in a straight track to success or are switched off into 
defeat, and sent back to the target-stations of society; 
the third circle of circumstances be termed the 
phrenological—showing that the brain organs which* a 


* See the discourse referred to m a voluiue by the author entitled 
“ Morning Lectures." 
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mail inheilta are not himself, or, rather, his spirit is not 
to he forever identified with his case of brain-tools and 

■■ r 

instruments, although, for the present life, they compose 
the positive circle of circumstances which the internal 
spirit and character are obliged to recognize, employ, 
and contend with, in their progress from birth on¬ 
ward and* heavenward;' but the most primitive circle 
of circumstances is the physiological—^the first direct 
influence proceeding from what men have inherited— 
the primal fortune or misfortune of the pre-natal life, 
bringing to eacli both, the form and the functions of his 
body, including the combination of temperaments, fixing* 
for a lifetime the relation of the internal organs to each 
other, and measurably determining whether they per¬ 
form their functions vigorously or indifferently, perfectly 
or slovenly, whether they be fast or slow, whether 
healthy or freighted with the seeds of disease and 
misery. Thus all involuntarily enter into the first 
circle of circumstances—into the physiological organs and 
conditions—with which the babe is obliged to contend on 
its way up the road toward manhood and the future. 
The babe desires to eat and dririlv, to be nursed and 
‘ caressed, to^be fed, to be let alone, and to sleep; and 
thus all its plays, attractioTis, inclinations, and dispo¬ 
sitions, spring primarily out of that circle of circum¬ 
stances which is called “ physiological.” 

The inmost point of consciousness, remember—at the 
very cpnter of the individual life—^is the man. Tliis 
pivotal consciou^ess of the^ iutemal and etem§,l indi¬ 
viduality, is wljat we call “ spirit,” whicli is the yghMt 
of man, and is, consequently, the very last to be heard 
from. There are multitudes of persons, in all communi- 
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ties, who seem not yet to have heard from l^ie ^highest 
God-consciousness with which each is everlastingly 
endowed. 

Therefore a distinction should he made between 
“ force ” of the vitality and the “ power” of the inmost 
essence or spirit/ Force comes out from motion, life, 
sensatiDn, and from so much of the intelligenee as natu¬ 
rally blossoms out of these primal principles which live 
in man in common with tlie animal world. Vital or 
primal human “ force ” suffers reaction commensurate 
with the energies of its puttings forth; action and 
reaction among man’s vital or primal ‘‘ forces ” are- 
nearly equal; and a human mind, to conquer its many 
and various circumstances, must rise superior to force 
apd become “ a power,” which is the first manifestation 
of tlie inmost spirit. Power is silent. It rises superior 
to force, which always goes to battle, being tlie source 
of discord, of anger, of war, and of every passion that 
afflicts, distorts, 4ind mars tlie human race. 

Advancing, rising up from within, power comes forth 
and takes the ascendant, and the individual is lifted out 
of the discords of its circumstances into a regal stratum 
of spirit consciousness—imparting to the mind a magic* 
power to let war and strife, whether of the body or in 
society, whether in the nation or iii the kitchen, pass 
by and, not disturb the profound depths of that inner 
life which* touches infinity on every side. 

Such minds, as I have illustrated throughout this 
volume, have what may be truly called a deep “ religious 
experience.” It comes from the presence, and low sweet 
voice, of Arabnla.* It is within every one’s rea{jli. Only 
learn the origin, nature, and number of the circum- 
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stands whifth environ yon, and the sidc-influenccs wliich 
•you are called upon to overcome and vanquish, not by 
violently cutting them asunder—not wildly and madly, 
as an* inftiriated animal butts its head against an 
enemy that is blocking its way—^but by spreading ‘‘ the 
wings of your spirit,” and soaring in hope, in thought, 
in aspiration, and in power, ahove the frictions, and 
tumults, and contentions which environ you, many of 
which you may Inive iul^erited from father and mother, 
and their progenitors. 

In this way a man becomes “ reformed ” from the 

center to the outmost circle of his circumstances. It is 

•( 

the newest new birth, and the shortest road to the 
kingdom of heaven. All this beautiful reformation^ and 
regeneration is possible long “ before you die.” It is 
not necessary to wade through any ministerial “ quack¬ 
eries” to attain to r>/^.^ness with hTature and God. 
The pure, the .beautiful, the powerful principle of 
inmost life, is illimitable. When the spirit’s power 
rises up from its inmost—^when it expands above force 
and war, both private and public—^it sees itself to be 
“ a conqueror ” in the midst of its material surround¬ 
ings. This is that high power which the martyr feels, 
lifting his soul into unison with God and angels, when his 
body is environed with the consuming flames. This is 
the power wjiich, for a moment, the poet feels when 
lifted hjr his highest afflatus. And so Byron'said— 

1 live not in myself, but I beeome 
Portion of that around me; and to mo 
High mountains are a feeling^ 

A high utterance of the identity of the inner life with 
tlie 'sablimest endowments—an exalted moment, when 

k * 
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the ‘‘power” of the heart was felt to he one with "the 
silent and grandest manifestations of God and Nature 
in the physical globe. » ^ 

Cannot you arrive at this condition ? Suppose you 
adopt the principle of Liberty. Can you not contem¬ 
plate Liberty as a “great mountainCan it not 
become to you “a feeling?” If so, then, you love it. 
If you love it, it becomes sacred; and whatever is 
sacred to you, you are consecrated to with all your soul 
and spirit. When you are truly consecrated to aprin-' 
ciple^ the kingdom of Jicaven is very near to you, and 
you are very near to that, and it is no longer necessary 
that you should hire ministers to steer you along th6 
road to a salvation from the consequences of sin. In¬ 
dependent of pulpit quackeries, you are put into synir 
paiftyviii\\ the Divine Spirit, which is the never-failing 
fountain ef all eternal Pkinciples. And when the mind 
rses up into sympatlij’ with even one of the eternal 
PrincJjdes which dwell in the living central heart of the 
universe, its spirit-pulses quickly harmonize with the 
inmost l^eat of the Infinite; and such a mind is respon¬ 
sive day and night—faithful, loyal, always saved, always 
silent, ever hopeful, never despairing^ Emerson said:— 

“ Devila despair; Gods forever hope.” 

» 

Individuals in all times and countries have these 
exalted spiritual experiences—these fine thoughts and 
heavenly emotions—these sublime, ennobling, imnJortal 
juqdratious. I take it for granted that many of my 
readers have identified themselves with something which 
is not theological, not creedal, nor educational'—some¬ 
thing deeper, #diviner, sublimer than all—which was 
•17 
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the first “ue^lation’^to intuition and reason that all 
' are “ immortal beings.” 

Kind reader, do not yoji cling to a Principle that 
surges out into the sublime realities of infinitude? If 

^ m* t * 

you would draw your inspiration from the ocean of in¬ 
finitude, you must first be “loyal” to at least mie of its 
many central principles. Use, Justice, Power, Beauty, 
Love, Truth, Fraternity, Wisdom, Liberty; take one of 
these. Take take Tdndims^ take hve^ take 

charity^ take justice^ take some plain patriotic senti¬ 
ment Be faithful to some Principle in which you have 
faith. Become perfect in that one^ although you be 
defective in all other principles; for so long as you are 
truly loyal to one of them, so long and to the same extent 
will you receive testimony that you are deathless at the 
center of consciousness. The power of the s])irit is 
something different from the “ force of the will.” The 
vitalic force of will is self-exhaustive. “ It uses itself 
up.” The person who does every thing by force will 
look in the face like a beast when maddened. The 
stubborn-headed, willful character, when angry, bello’ws 
like a bull; he roars like a lion—that is, when the will 
borrows all its available force frotn the animal •elements 
which the soul (the intermediate sphere) has inherited 
from the ]ow(*r kingdoms of earth. Each one, therefore, 
should become, so to speak, a spiritual Van Ambnrgh. 
Men should go into their organic cages, and, witli spirit 
power, say to the different apimal, turbulent forces, 
“ Down!” Spirit within is a Daniel, amid lions that 
dared not arr^ their forces and appetites against him. 
‘‘ Get tbee behind me, Satan,” is the command of Spirit. 
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It is a voice from the seat of “power” amid the passions 
and appetites of selfishness. 

Now apply all these examples and reasonings to the 
human wHl, wliich we may call the mind’s vital force. 
What do you suppose is the limit of Will? It would 
he difficult, 1 think, to place any boundary to the ulti¬ 
mate sphere of its action. Force, from the soul, is 
limited. It comiflits suicide frequently. At the very 
climax of outward success, “ men of force” drop down 
into evciy kind of bankruptcy ; tliey’tumble headlong 
from the pinnacle where it would seem they were to be 
victorious. But the Spii*it’s power never loses, never 
faints; it always gains, for it is a part of omnipotence. 
Verily,- man’s spirit has revealed proofs that Will has 
an attribute of “ power ” which enables its possessor 
after deatli to rise up bodily, and thus to come into 
sympathy with great magnetic rivers which flow through 
space from the Golden Belt to the Earth, to Mars, 
to Jupiter, to Saturn, and to the clusters of smaller 
planets between all these and the sun, including Venus 
and Mercury, and thus, also, to correspondingly in¬ 
habited planets (to other and more distant earths) re¬ 
volving around other and more immense suns, belonging 
to that great assembla^^e of constellations which consti¬ 
tute the Milky Way.* 

But there is a far more ^practical view of our prin¬ 
ciples of spiritual power and progression. Arabula 
carries the torch of celestial sunshine intp the labyrinths 
of intellectual darkness, into the obscurest fields of 
materialistic science,and shows “loyal natures” how to 

* For explanation, see the author’s -work, entitled, “A Stellar Key to the 
Summer liaud.” 
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master and mold matter^ and how to augment the 
material prosperities of the day and hour. In these 
fields we meet Liebig/Dove, Oerstedt, Ehrcnberg, Tyu- 
dal, Youmaiis, Ashbiirner, and many otliei's equally 
eminent—all prolbund and enthusiastic believers in 
scientific and philosophical knowledge, as tlie great 
stepping-stone to a world’s advancement. They exalt 
scientific above all scholastic education ; they think in¬ 
finitely more of chemical than of classical knowledge. 
The learned liunfanists, among whom stand conspicuous 
Ulrich von Hnttcn, lleucLlin, Erasmus, &c., by en¬ 
lightening the darkness of ignorance and tlie ianatiegj 
prejudices of their time, prepared Germany for the 
Reformation. “ But,” says an observing writer, ‘‘ our 
time and country are difibrent. Our material and in¬ 
dustrious progress has no parallel, Tlie means of their 
development accord with the genius of oiir ])eo})le. 
The practical nature, habits, and- modes of thought, 
peculiar to the American people, are not destined to 
govern the world hy the revolutionary influence of pro¬ 
found philosophical speculations, or by the overwhelm¬ 
ing power of a martial despotism. We are people of 
figures and facts. Our relative geograpliical situation, 
natural resources, climate, in short, tlie working up of 
our material wealth is to be the source of our national 
greatness. The most feasible mode of accomplishing 
the object rsferred to is by the intellectual emaucipa- 
tion of the people by a mental culture adapted to their 
natural proclivities and their true ‘manifest destiny.’ 

“Providence does not always lead mankind v^th easy 
steps. Sometimes the spirit of the time moves so 
rapidly and vehemently that the globe seems to tremble 
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from pole to pole. Within the space of a single gene¬ 
ration we witness the appearance of more discoveries 
and inventions than we are able to enumerate. We 
live in an epocli infinitely more prolific in useful inven¬ 
tions than that in which Guttenberg came to enlighten 
the world. The most ingenious machines, admirable 
for their power, velocity, and delicacy, produce eftecls 
BO wonderful as lo make men despair; the power of 
steam is applied, by an infinite variety of mechanical 
contrivances, to annihilate distance and time, and ren¬ 
der the impossible among the easiest of things feasible; 
mountains, rivers, gulfs are traversed with the speed of 
the huri'icane. By the mysterious agency of electricity 
thought is Hashed from continent to continent, ere wo 
can sav ‘ it lightensthe quiet ray of the sun becomes 
onr most expert and accurate painter. All things not 
absurd become possible. These manifestations of the 
liurnaii minvi may trininph side by side wuth the most 
wonderful works of time. Institutions designed. to 
operate in such a sphere, to open wide the avenues of 
wealth, power, and intellectual omnipotence ovqt the 
material elements of nature, !irc mostly of the ])rofouiul- 
est considerations and the noblest elforts of the world’s 
benefactors.” 

But from this it should not be inferred that material 
knowledge mdseJjiah progression are totally antagonistic 
to the development of an interior life in the individual. 
The truth is, it is inipossihle for the whole to advance 
materially without promoting and enriching, indire<dly, 
all the dependent parts; even as true intellectual culture 
leads, sooner ov later, to more interior and sjfiritual 
growtli of character. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

FINAL VIEfWS OF PRINCIPLES. 

MANjTiewed in the li^ht of Arabula, is the repository 
of the germs of all divine principles. Every property 
of matter, in the outlying universe, finds its respondent 
and counterpart in man. That which in matter is 
chemical affinity and attraction, in the human spirit is 
love and sympathy. The correspondence is perfect. 
The world of mind is clothed and harmoniously dressed 
with a world of matter. Man’s spirit is composed of 
all principles which, in their totality and infinite organ¬ 
ization, is called God. This identity, of the essentials* 
of man’s inmost with the principles of the infinite spirit, 
is the basis of his immortality, and the cause of his 
tendency for, endless progression. 

The footprints of Arabula are visible on all “ the 
sands of Time.” 

Tlie Greeks believed in the existence of a Dseman (a 
guardian intelligence) in the heavens, which could speak 
to the ^‘Reason” in men. This is the “Logos” of 
which something is divulged in the beginning of John’s 
Gospel. He affirms that this Dae in an was the “ Logos ” 
which was God; in other words, the Reason of the 
Universe and the Supreme Intelligence of the Universe, 
are one and the same. The life of the Spiritual Uni- 
vorae-i~the “ Logos,” or God—became “Light” in the 
spirits of men. 
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Thus the essences of infinito life flowed into finite 
eonscioiisness in tlie human organism, and thereby 
became the true Light, wliicli lighteth every man that 
comSth into the world,” Did Plutarch learn ^his do<i- 
trine from the Christians? Did Marcus Aurelius first 
read this idea in tfohn’s spiritualistic gospel? Nay*; 
from Intuition and Reason, and not from written authori¬ 
ties, did the Grecian Spiritualists learn of tlie imper¬ 
sonal “ Logos” resident in the life of every man. J(»hn, 
in his beautifully pure gospel, admitted the harinonial 
view of man, as did Jesus and Plato and Socrates, 
teaching that the “ Logos ”— i, (?,, the essentials of the 
life of tlie Universe, God—“ was made flesh,” or was 
clothed in material organs and forms, ‘‘and dwelt” iu, 
the visible realm, “full of grace and truth.” 

IJiit neither Plato nor John were fully up to the 
view presented irom the stand-point of Arabula. 

Plato, while teaching that the human soul is an 
emanation from the infinite Divinity, and thus admit¬ 
ting the essential aflinity between man and God; yet, 
in Ihs logical reasoning, he wifs compelled to run the 
individual through various transmigrational ordeals, 
and filially, when perfectly pure, to annihilate him by a 
process of absorption. John, on the other hand, taught 
the immortality of every man, but introduced a sectarian 
mystery, contrary to the fixed principles of Nature, by 
teaching the dogma that the “ Logos ” was manifested 
in one individual. Nature brings to “ light,” by per¬ 
petually recurring manifestatioiiB and examples, the 
fact that the Divine life is iucarnated«^is made “ flesh ”■» 
and human—every time a child is born! The liarmonial 
view of this subject is anti-Platoiiic in that It makes the 
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individual immortal, and is anti-Jblm in that it demon¬ 
strates the universality of the “ incarnation.” 

Associated^with this doctrine of incarnation^ as a 
kind of Correlate, is the doctrine of salmtion, Tliat 
something in the human universe is “ vitally out of 

order,” is the convicjtion of both heathen and Chris- 

1^ * _ 

tians; and the question arises on all sides, “What is 
iti” and “ IIow is it to be remedied ?” 

The greatest pre-Christian philosophers substantially 
■ said: “We must strive to bring the God that is 
within us into liarraony with the God that is within 
the Uni verse.” This was their effort. Tlio God within 
was believed to be estranged from the God without; 
and tlie conflict between manlvind and tlje Divinity 
(they said) would continue till the God without is found 
and inseparably allied to the God within. The Cliris- 
tiaiis, on the otlier hand, said in substance: “ 'Jlie God® 
of the Universe is the same as the Gt)d in yon, but He 
is striving to bring you into harmony with himself.” The 
heathen, therefore, strive as strangers to Jind God, and 
thus attain “Heavenly rest;” the Christians beliold 
God striving to attract man unto himself, to crown him 
•with “ eternal life and peace.” 

There is a vast gulf between these teachings and the 
harraonial view of progressive principles, which is— 

Finite inanj in the properties and possessions of his 
spirit, is a miniature of the Infinite. Growth, endless 
improvement, progress in all directions, throughout 
everlasting ages, is the central law of his being. Let us 
^eaflSirm that the attributes of tlie human spirit are the 
repository oj* the seed-grain of afi eternal development. 
He stands at the center of an infinite radius. He is 
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made and endowed by Fatlier (God), and by Motlicr 
(N’ature), with immortal powers of individual growth. 
He is constructed on the infinite plan—in its image 
and*likencss”—not in form, but in the essentials of his 
being. The law of progression regards, and endows all 
men equally and impartially. There is perfect harmony 
between endowments and responsibilities. Obligations 
are commensurate with powers possessed. All men are 
born alike, not equal. All men are equally dependent 
and independent; but no two individuals are on the 
same plane of growth, having exactly similar wants and 
needs at the same time; all go to the Fountain to be 
filled and inspired, but cacli with Jds own ineasxire 
which holds more, or less, or difterent, than that of 
every other at the inexhaustible source. 

In man’s physical structure are found all the primates 
*of the globe, or, rather, all the proximates of metallic 
and non-metallic substances; in man they come forth 
.'IS the ultimate particles and refined principles of mat¬ 
ter. It cannot be true that all minerals are poisonous, 
because all minerals arc found, in their ultimate (finest) 
state, in the fluids and solids of the human composition. 

• Oxygen is everywhere present in man’s body; so is 
phosphorus in his bones, blood, and brain ; hydrogen 
is in all the fluids, and some of the solids; carbon is in 
all the secretions and excretions ; iron is an essential of 
the blood; SQ*da is in his muscles ; silex is found in the 
hair and pails; magnesia exists in blood and brain; 
lime is abundant in the bones; albumen and fibrin; 
and suipliur, and the several associate metals; also the 
acids and alkalies—acetic, uric, oxalic, benzoic, potas¬ 
sium, &c.j demonstrating, as perfectly as science can 
ir« 
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establish any discovery or proposition, that man’s body 
IS THK ULTIMATE of all mineral, vegetable, and animal 
properties and organizations of the globe. 

Man, therefore, is the fined^ because he is the highest 
physical organism possible. The same rule applies to 
his mental structure and inmost possessions. We find 
him the final finite embodiment of the infinite Love 
and Wisdom. lie is a child in this world. Wars, 
cruelties, evils, injustices, sins, diseases, miseries—these 
are the effects of unclevelopment. Ilis salvation from 
liell-pimishment is progression, growth, unfoldment. 
Ilis growth is both automatic (unconscious), and con- 
BciouB (or volitional); and thus each man is inevitably 
and forever a parly to that which may enter into his 
experience, either good or evil. Man is a tyi)e of the 
infinite Universe. Bailey, the author of Festus, saw 
the initials of this correspondence when he wrote— 

• 

“Earth is the symbol of 

Water the spirit, stars the triitlis of heaven; 

All animals are living hiei oglyphs; 

The dashing dog, the stealthy-stopping cat, 

Hawk, bull—all that exists—mean something more 

To the true eye than their shapes show.” 

* 

Man’s spirit deditv-te of the essential principles of 
Justice, Truth, Science, Philosophy, Love, Wisdom? 
Impossible ! If mankpid were “ strangers ” to tjiese 
center-most principles, man could not acquire any per¬ 
manent knowledge concerning them. Once more I 
affirm that everj^ man’s intuitions are filled with the 
seed-grain of all principles. Agriculturists never 
attempt to imiBe harvests on soils destitute of the essen¬ 
tial properties of which their grain is constituted. 
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Man’s mind takes to music, to mathematios, *to science, 
to plulosophj^, to poetry, to spirituality, and to the 
realities of eternal life, because hts mind .{ft tlie repo^ti- 
tQvy of all principles^ in*a germinal state, of which all 
immutable truth is composed: Thus^ 

The hannonial view is apparent. Men existed before 
bibles and churches I Prelates, bishops, priests, and 
preachers are only men. They may be wise or other¬ 
wise ; they may be honest or impostors ;„^hey may 
draw intelligence from heaven or from their own self¬ 
ishness and ambition. The bishops who “ rejected ” 
the apocryphal books, and who adopted as inspired the 
books now calli^ lu»ly,” were no more qualified as 
authority than would be the same number of merchants, 
mechanics, or lecturers on Spiritualism. Authority is 
invested in the primal principles of the individual spirit. 


“Tiio internal witness’^ is final. 


“ the still small voice ” 


is absolute; the language of intuition is beyond tlie 
mistakes of worthy translators; the verdict of Poason is 
the Voice of God in the garden.” 

In the narmonial Age, when Arabula’s light shall 
shine through all tilings, there will be no constitutional 
authority on religious questions. Ts^eitlier can infal¬ 
libility of teaching be exjiected from any individual; 
because man is a progressive being, increasingly toiling 
between the world of “ Ideas ” within and the outlying 
, universe of “ Thingsand as no one mind can, accord¬ 
ing to these principles, perceive and comprehend all 
■fruthy not even in one line of his boundless realm, so no 
one person can, witli any justice or reason, ever assume 
to be “ authority ” above his follows in spirituality and 
divine principles; although it is true now, and it will 
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everlastingly continue to be true, that some minds, by 
largeness of capacity, immense suscei)tibilities, and cor¬ 
responding industry, may possess more knowledge of 
and be higher developed in 'science, ]>hilosophy, and 
spiritual principles, than others who give these sulijects 
little or no attention. 

And thus we have among us at all times teachers,” 
** writers,” “ mediums,” “ orators,” and “ masters,” 
qualined to address mankind, to teach the masses, 
and reveal in clear light the pleasant and p<^‘accful path 
of wisdom. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

EELIGIOUS VALUE OP SPIEITUALISII. 

The fanaticisms and follies of njany, in the ranks of 
a new Religious inovonient, first attract attention. For 
example: Su]>erficial minds couple tbe “ extremes ” of 
fanatics with what thtjy have heard ” of the manifes¬ 
tations caTicd spiritual. A totally false “ opinion ” is 
thus set up in society. The real genius of Spiritualism, 
meanwhile, is becoming more and more apparent to 
unprejudiced investigators. 

It is the first relii^ion that takes “ facts ” for its foun- 
dation ; the first religion that rears its temples of thought 
on the immutable principles of philo^opliy ; the first re¬ 
ligion that sees a ]\1 other, aa^well as a Father, in God; 
the first religion that has demonstrably ‘‘ brought life and 
immortality to light; ” the first religion that has overcome 
death and the horrors of the grave ; the first religion that 
has sounded the gospel of Freedom etpially to woman and 
man, to young and old, to lord and serf; it is the first 
religion that has satisfactorily explained the phenomena 
of matter and mind, in and out of man ; it is the first 
religion that “is to the manorIborn,” and congenial to 
the true children of ITature; and it is the first religion 
to free mankind from slavery to creeds and dogmatisms, 
and to give the indimdiial wholly to himself! 

Spiritualism, consequently, is the enemy of coTifwm^. 
iiy. It teaches that it is better for a man to tbink for 
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liimself^evcii if he think wrongly, than to conform ^to 
the tyranny of social selfiriliness and to the dictum of 
ecclesiastical shams. The ape-epoch among men is 
passing away, “ Where tlie spirit of the Lord is, ihere 
is liberty ” to the individual. 

It is probable, yea, it is certain, that ‘‘ individualism 
win also have its follies and fanaticisms. It may lead 
to isolation in some .persons; in others, to selhsh acts 
of pride and tyranny ; and it may, for a period, set up 
a barrier to associative efforts, for the progress of the 
multitude; but these errors will correct tliemselves, 
while the positive individualism wilt come out 

clearer and clearer, like the golden sun from behind the 
clouds. 

Opposition to every new phase in j^ligious develop¬ 
ment is natural. The world is iiill of the tragedies of 
antagonism to benefactors. Socrates taught the Athe¬ 
nians (who believed in polytheism) the simple “ idea ” 
of. a Supreme Being; they put him to death. Jesus 
tttight the Jews (great believers in Moses and the 
Prophets) the idea of higher revelations from God; 
they put him to deatli. The people of Ethiopia cut St. 
Matthew into pieces with a sword, because he advocated 
the doctrines of the Ts' azarene. Mark, the next named 
ill the Testament, was dragged through the streets of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, and subsequently died in great 
agony.^ Luke, because he would teach the “blasphe¬ 
mies ” of Jesus, was hung on an olive-tree in Greece. 
The beloved John, for his religions heresy, died at 
Ephesus only after ho had escaped from a caldron of 
boiling oil, James, the great, w^as beheaded at Jerusalem,^ 
while the lessor James was thrown head|ong from a 
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piupacle of the temple. Philip was hanged by the neck 
against a pillar in the' streets of Ilieropolis. Bartlndo- 
mew was flayed alive. Andrew was bound to a cross 
for his heresy, and thus addressed his persecutors till he 
expired. A sharp s|)ear was run through the body of 
Thomas. Simon was crucified, as was the Nazarenc 
before him; and Matthias was.lirst stoned and then be¬ 
headed. Galileo, a disciple of Copernicus, came near 
losing his life for teaching the revolution of the planets. 
Descartes taught the philosophy of “innate ideas.” 
For this the University of Paris denounced him as an 
atheist, and ordered that all his books should be burned I 
Dr. Harvey was treated wdtli scorn, deprived of his 
practice, and driven into exile, because he discovered and 
■ taught the circulation of the blood I Dr. Jenner was 
violently denounced and threatened with disgrace, be¬ 
cause he advocated vaccination as a means of mitigating 
the \'iolence of small pox! Columbus, Fulton, Fitch, 
all suifered by the opposition to their several discoveries 
and reforms. Fulton was laughed at and neglected bjf 
the “ respectable” and “ intelligent ” of his day. The 
ungratelul Frenchmen let Fourier die in extreme indi¬ 
gence. Examples of folly, prejudice, hatred, condem¬ 
nation and crucifixion of pioneers in any thing absolutely 
neWy need not be multi])lied. From anputward stand¬ 
point this opposition seems “ a cross too heavy to be, 
borne—” 

“ But truth sJicdl conquer at the last, 

For round and round wo run, 

And ever the right comes uppermost, 

V And ever is justice done.” 

Spiritualism, then, viewed from the Ilarrnonial stand- 
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pointy is the last, and tlicrefore the best, development 
of the sublime relations between mankind and the next 
liigher sphere of existence; To the opfjmient only, its 
outward manifestations arc incomi)rehcnsible ; rappings 
on a piece of furniture, “ signifying nothing.” 15iit to 
us who live with the “ Light,” those same sounds are 
the musical beatings of the tides of an intiiiite sea 
against the forms that cover the shores of a material 
“World. Yea, to us they are freighted w'ith the mystic 
loveliness of deathless guardians who inhabit tlie lirma- 
nicntal sidicrcs; and with uplifted hearts we liail the 
voices of our loved “ dt?parted,” whom the henighted 
mourn as “ dead,” for we behold in them the absofuta 
eertainty that whatever human is immortal. 

This, truly, is the grandest religion ever bestowed 
upon mankind. Every mind under these blessings 
should aim to boVomo intelligent, self-poised, well- 
balanced, intuitive, independent, reasonable, charitable, 
just, noble, and j)rogressive in all liigh directions, 
tfritowrn is the central law of our being and the objocjt 
of all exertion, as it will be the result of all experience. 
Such a mind is the lirmest supjjorter of education. It 
will, through growth,* “ overcome evil with good,” and 
straighten the crooked ways of error and injustice. 
These labors and eftbrts receive the benedictions of 
angel intelligences, as goc^d deeds inevitably attract the 
admiration and eo-oper^ion of tlie generous, iutelligent, 
and noble of every age and country. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

* 

LIVING FOR OTHERS. 

. Goo and Nature are one, the Earth is one, and tlie 
human family is one; therefore, nothing liveSj because 
nothing can live, for itself alone. But Arahiila dwelleth 
only in the consciousness of those who, lovingly and 
willingly, live and work for the progression and btniefit 
of the whole. All work for all by the iraniutable laws 
of divine necessity, but liow blessed to make this 
nec^essity our choice! 

We, wdio live in this very hour, exist only as the 
successors and heirs of the millions and millions de¬ 
parted, .who, long ago, lived and struggled through pain 
and wretchedness to exist and be ha])py in this world. 
But all scltish nature^, while they have fleeting cxcittf^' 
men! 8 aiid sensuous pleasures, are never truly happy. 
The God-feeling goes out of the spirit when selfishness 
grasps the scepter of passion. Do what you will, find 
any company, witness any miracle, take any medicine 
the diplomatized' physicians of Church or State offer 
you; but unless you live to benefit others^ as well as 
yourself, there is no ha]>pineB8*' for you, and you can 
have no positive feeling of God’s j>resencG. 

One day I walked abroad wdth Arabula ; and I saw 
that the word “ Goon ” was written upon the consti- 
tdtion of every thing. Sometimes, one of the middle 
letters was omitted in the orthography, and then the 
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word was, “God.” We Walked together ann-in-arm 
through many of the fields of infinite goodness and infi¬ 
nite Wisdom. And hehold ! every thing and every con¬ 
dition was good. The darkest night was as good as the 
brightest day. Death was as good as life ; pain as good 
as pleasure. Selfishness, yea, even selfishness, was 
good ! It lives honestly in,the five senses ;,,it walls in 
the land ; it sows and reaps ; it builds houses ; it gets 
married ; it cultivates the sciences ; it plants gardens; 
it cuts down forests; it builds roads; it accumulates 
comforts ; it develops works of arts ; it multiplies the 
species ; it prolongs individual life; and lastly, accord¬ 
ing to a natural law, aU it does for itself it leaves to 
those who come after / and so the world's material 
growth is promoted as much by savage selfishness on 
the one hand, as by benevolence and self-sacrifice on 
the other. But, Oh, remember: Only those who lovingly 
and willingly live to henejit the world find true' happi 
^ness in the bosom of Natare and. God. 

The gladdening consciousness of God can become a 
guest of every human mind. This, and only this, is 
your savior, ' It will defend you against the strong 
temptations of instinctive passion, and the subtler and 
more deceitful perils of intellectual atheism and false 
ambition. This is the divine Life and the divine Light 
within the vail of the Jcmplc. It reveals to you what 
you may hope and expect from, and look for and find 
in, others. There is a happiness in it which the niire- 
surreeted intellect is not competent either to grasp, 
analyze, or discern. It is the holy and sanctifying pre¬ 
sence of Use, Justice, Powkk, Beauty, Love, Wisdom, 
. Teutu, Oh exccedii^ly beautiful 1 exceeding grand, 
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uplifting, and abiding, is this"consciousness of God! 
It is altogether clairvoyant, and looking through the 
externals of all life, it sees the sa^fcing love, the essen¬ 
tially divine, the perpetually harmonial and everlasting 
truth, in the very inmost soul of things. Oh reader I 
open your higher powera, and welcome to your heart a 
full revelation of The Divine Guest. 


THE END. 
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A Stellar Key to the Summer Land. I.OO 16 


Com of tlio €onipleti» Works of A. DaTls. 

Complete works of A. J. Davis, comprising twenty vokimes, seventeen 
cloth, thiee in paper. Nature’s Divine Revelations, ,30th edition, just 
out.- 5 Yols., Great Harmonia, each complete— Physician^ Teacher, 
Ri'former and Thinker. Magic Staff, an Autobiography of the Auihor. 
PiMietraiia; Harbinger of Health, Answers to Evt'r-Recurring Ques¬ 
tions, Morning Jjcctures (20 di.seourscs), History and Philosopliy of Evil, 
Philosophy of Spirit Intercourse, Philosophy of Special Providences. 
Harmonial Man, Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, l’re.scut Age and 
Inner Life, Approaching Crisis, Death and After Life, Children’s Pro¬ 
gressive Lyceum Manual, Arabula or Divine Guest, Stellar Key to the 
Summer Land—full set, $26, sent by mail or express os soon as ordered. 

\ WILLIAM WHITE & CO,, 

168 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 

644 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

























PBOSJPECTU8 

der 

von dem amerikanischen Seher und Verkundiger der 
“Harmonischen Philosophie" 

.. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS 

In (kr 

JEteihenfolge ihrer YcrofTcntlidiutig in Tsord-Amonka erschienenen und 
mit Autoiisation ihres Yeifasbeis , 

etncs Ih ilB T n 

dem im Jalire XQ">S verst orlaoncix 

Prasidonten der Kaiserlicli Looj cl liuisrli Cnrolini<^chcn Akidunie dcr 

Katuifoibclicr zn Bie^lau 

Ipnrftssirr Cl|mta 6 attfntlt |(k 5 Ijau 

ni d inkrn nulls ron 

dessen IVIit irbeittr und Ptej lusirel^er 

Gregor Constantin Wittig, 

aua dem Englischen in s Dcut clio ubcr'u.t/tcn Wcrke 


These volnmes, os fast as translali d into tho f cim in langu i„c, wiU he 
forwarded to Ametica ind c in he obt unc d at lUt office of 

niLLiAM iT7/rTx;*r fo., 

168 WASHINGTON STRELT, BOSTON MASS, OR, 

64 L BROADWAY, NEW lORk 

« 

KTOW AJSTID IPOR. ©A.L.E 

TUE MARMOXIA, 4lh vol, « TJ/iJ ItJOrOliMI //.” 

ALSO 

THE MAGIC ST IFF, an Auto^iograpliv 
Prud of eacli $2 7a Postage, 3i cts 









